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B O 0 K XXXVIL) 


s ECT, 1 


SAR Pretor. Cato Th ibune. 4 compa- 
riſon between them, by Salluſt. Cæſar Spe- 
reign Pontiff. He endeavours to give Catulus 
trouble on account of rebuilding the capitol, but 
to no purpoſe, He is again impeached by.Curius 
ond Vettius, as an accomplice in Catiline's con- 
ſpiracy. Several are condemned on the accuſa- 
tion of Vettius. - Vettius renders himſelf -ſuſ- 
pected. The Tribune Metollus Nous attacks 
Cicero, and is checked by the Senate. The ſame 
Tribune, ſupported by Cæſar, propoſes a lau 
to recall Pompey with his army into Italy, to 
reform and pacify the State. Cato demanded 
the Tribunitian dignity, merely with a view of 
oppoſing the turbulent deſigns of Metellus. A 
mean, which he imagined would - weaken the 
. , power of Ceſar. He reſiſts the law of Metel- 
lus, with a conſtancy that was almoſt a pro- 


CONTENTS 


" digy. The Conſul Murena reſeues Cato from 
danger. The enterprize of Metellus fails. Me- 
tellus and Cefar are forbid, by the Senate, to 
exerciſe the fung ions of their employments. 

 Coſar ſubmits, and is re-eſtabliſhed. Cate ob- 

 tams the ſame favour for Metellus. What 

part Cicero took in this whole affair. Pompey 
repudiates Mucia. The triumph of 2, Me- 
tellus Creticus. The election of Conſuls for the 
gear following. The Character of Clodius. 
He profanes the myſteries of the good goddeſs. 
Preparations for the proceſs againſt him. Cicero 
depoſes againft Clodins. The Judges ſuffer them- 
- ſelves to be corrupted. Clodins is abſolved. 
Cicero re-antmates the courage of good men, 
whom this judgment had di acl. Pompey, 


on his arrival in Italy, diſbands his troops. 


Cicero endeavours to engage Pompey to explain 
himfelf favourably on his Confulſhip. The 
equivocal conduł of Pompey. Pompey buys 
the Conſulfoip for Afranius. A fruitleſs at. 
tempt of Pompey to gain over Cato. Indians 
drove by a 9 on the coaſts of Germany. 
The third ET”. of whe en ge x 


. 4 SL. II. 


the death of Catulus. Cenſors. Games. The 
bears of Numidia. The beginning of the cuſs = 
tom 10 interrupt the combats of the gladiators, 
by going to dinner. Motions in Gaul. The 
expedition of Scaurus againſt Aretas, Ning of 
one part of Arabia. Q. Cicero governs Aſia 
for the ſpace of three years. The Pretorſhip 
of Oavius, father of Auguſtus. His conduit 
in the government of Macedonia. His death. 


- "Hi Oy ebaract ers of the two Conſuls. The au- 


＋q4 3 Iboriqy 


CONTENTS. | 

..: thority of the Senate was at that time weaken- 
ed, and the order of Knights turned out of it. 
. Pompey demands the confirmation of his as. 
Lucullus oppoſes it in the Senate. A law pro- 
poſed by a Tribune of the People, 10 aſſign lands 
zo the ſoldiers of Pompey. The ambiguous con- 
"al of Cicero - throughout this whole affair. 


The Conſul Metellus oppoſes the law. Motions 


of | the Helvetii in Gaul. The Conſul is 
put into priſon by the Tribune Flavius.. The 
conſtancy of the Conſul. . Pompey allies with 
, Clodius. Clodius attempts io make. bimſelf a 
Nlebeian, to get the office of Tribune. Cæſar, 
at the expiration of his Pretorſhip, having the 
province of Ulterior Spain affigned to him, is 
ſhopped by bis creditors, when be would have 
gone thither. Craſſus delivers him from the 
moſt importunate. The Saying of Ceſar con- 
cerning 4 pitiful little town in the Alps. He 
creates a war. in Spain, aud obtains ſeveral 
3 from it. An admirable action of 
one of Cæſar's ſoldiers. Cæſar's adminiſtra- 
tion beloved. He returns into Italy, and de- 
clines a triumph to gain the Conſulſhip. He 
Forms the triumvirate. Is named Conſul with 
Bibulus. A law to aboliſh tolls and duties to be 
”=_— upon entering Rome or any parts of Italy. 
' Combats of gladiators given by Fauſtus Sylla in 
honour of his father, 7 he Apollinariau games 
given by Lentulus Spinther the Prætor. A 
Piece of painting in freſco nir row! Lace- 
demonia 10 Rome, 0 47 
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The faftious behaviour of Cæſar in his Conſulſhip. 

* Two culms eſtabliſhed or renewed by bin, ac- 

. cording to Sugtonius.. The Agrarian laws pre- 
. » ſented io the Senate by Cæſar. The Senators 

- ſilent. The fteadineſs' of Cato. Ceſar ſends 
Cats 10 priſon, afterwards releaſes him. De- 
_  clares in Senate, that he will go and addreſs 
himſelf to the Peopie. He tries in vain to gait 


. . over, his Collegue. Pompey and Craſſus approve | 


e the law publicly. The law paſſes. maugre 
. the generous oppoſitian of Bibulus and Cato. 
Bibulus is forced to ſhut - bimſelf up in his 
cron houſe for eight months entirely. Ceſar 
at as if be was ſole Conſul. An oath added 
by Ceſar to. bis law. Cato refuſes_at firſt 10 
| take this oath, and afterwards ſubmits to it. 
The uncertainty of Cicero concerning the law of 
Ceſar. In pleatling for bis Collegur Anthony, 
he complains of the preſent ſtate of affairs, Ii 
conſeguence of which Cezjar brings Cledius ints 
the order of the People. The affair and con- 
demnation of Anthony. The territory of Capua 
_ - diſtributed by virtue of Caeſar's law. Capua 
made a'colony. Ceſar grants the knights zvhbo 
.. farmed the public revenue in Aſia the. abate- 
ment they required. He geis the ats of Pom- 
-  pey's Generalſpip tonfirmed, and . cauſes: the 
province of Aſſyria and Gaul to be given 1 
.., himſelf. A bold ſaying of Conſidius 1 Cæſar. 
Ceſar cauſes the Kings Arioviſtus and Ptolomy 
Auletes to be acknowledged friends and allies 
to ibe Commonwealth. The avidity of Ceſar 
For money; Geſar © marries his daughter 0 
Piompey. He marries * bimſelf.. pr : 
15 „ 4 n 


CON T. 
and Cabinius eſcape Pong the e of juſtice 
by the credit.'of Cefar und Pompey. Hiſtorical 
anecdotes compoſed by Cicero. His indignation 

againſt ibe Triumvirate. His fertiments with 
1 * to Pompey. Tbe diſcontent of the Peo- 
ple againſt Pompey and Cæſar pews itſelf at 
#he public ſpeflacles. Cicero reflettions upon 
tbe impotent complaints of the Roman- citizens. 
Hie gives himſelf up entirely to his pleading, He 
itz accuſed, with ſeverul others, by \a fcbundrel 
f felloto of having a deſign to aſſaſſinate: Pompey. 
. — 2 which — — on the” part 
* of Clodius, The bebaviour of Pompey and Cæ- 
ur With regard 10 Cicero, in this conjunture, 
Oulodius prevents Bibulubs haranguing yg boy 
ny Nang age ard W 
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Materiols wanting to furniſh 4 detail of the 
. feeret intrigues which brought about the exile 
' of Cicero. Clodius ſupported by the two Con- 
© ſuls. \ Their characters. The Miumvirs fa- 

 vour Clodius. Clodius, to prepare the way to 

* attack Cicero, propoſes taws of different kinds: 
For the free diſtribution of corn: Fur the re- 
* In F fraternities of artiſans: For 
| 4 power of the Cenſors : For -abo- 

wy Fo 2 — Alia and Fufia. Cicero, 

t Fer :by \Clodius, lets all theſe lues paſs 

quietly. Clodius propoſes 'a law which con- 


Late e deine any e W 
"Y , _ geath 


dn mourning. with Cicero. 


____CeOonTENTaA 
"death. of a' citizen without the: form of pro- 
che. | Cicero puts on mourning. Neſlections 
on this Rep.” All the orders of the State in- 
tore - themſelves for Cicero. A law propuſed 
by Clodius-to'affign governments to the Con- 


| fuls. * The Senate, by public eee put 
Clodins arms. all 


tinte mob of Rome. The Rl Gabinius. An 
ordinauce of. the Conſuls, which enjoins be 
Senators t# quit their mourning. Piſo de- 
c.lares plaimiy” 10 Cicero, that he does not pre- 
tend to defend bim. Pompey abandons him. 
An aſſembly of the People, in which the Con- 


ſuls explain themſelves in a manner diſadvan- 5 


lageous to the cauſe of Cicero, The double 
dunger of Cicero, from Clodius, and from the 
Conſuls and Ceſar. Hortenſius and Cato ad- 
© wiſe Cicero to retire. He leaves Rome. Cice- 
. ro's dream, A law brought againſt Cicero by 
rame. Obſervations on that law. It paſſes, 
and, at the ſame time, that concerning the de- 
-- partments of the Cunſuls. Cicero's goods ſold, 
and his houſes pillaged by the Conſuls. Clodius 
* ſeizes on the land belonging to Cicero's houſe, 
and conſecrates a part of it to the goddeſs Li- 
Berty. Cicero, repulſed by the Prætor of Si- 
cih, goes into Greece, and arrives at Dyrra- 
. 'chium. Plancius gives him an azylum at 
-* Theſſalonica, The exceſſive grief of Cicero. 
His complaints againſt bis Friends. A juſtifi- 
cation of their WE) ' Cicera's apology for 
be exceſs of bis grief, The reflection of Plu- 
arch on Cicero g r Cato and Ceſar 
- depart, one for the and of Cyprus, and the 


Al other for Gaul. The claims pretended by the 


| Romans. to Egypt and the iſland of Cyprus. Clo- 
wy * — 825 of Cyprus. We | 


CONTENTS 


la of Glodius to reduce that iſland to 4 Ro. 
man province. The King of Cyprus has not 
the courage to throw his A ene into the ſea. 
le puts an end to bis life by poiſon. The great 
 exatineſs of Cato in gatbering together the 
' riches of this King. The precautions he took 
in tranſporting them. His boots of accounts 


loſt. His return to Rome. Clodius cavils 


with bim to no purpoſe. © The Aidileſhip of 
Scaurus. The incredible pomp of the games he 
gave to the People: | Ts games given by 
J Curio, | 8411 


SECT "By + 


Mews favourable diſpoſitions in the cons of Ci- 
cero. Pompey inſulted by Glodius, returns to 
Cicero. The debate of the Senate, on the firſt 
e June, in favour of Cicero. The oppoſition of 
the Tribune Ælius. Combats between Clodius 
and Gabinius, who ſided with Pompey. The 
arrival of Cicero's brother at Rome. The: ba- 
tred of the public ſhews itſelf all manner, of 
ways againſt Clodius. Clodius returns io the 


party of the rigid Republicans. Pompey fear- 
ing that Clodius might make ſome attempt upon. 


ot his life, ſbuts bimſelf up in bis houſe, The 


+ Conſuls ſtill continue in oppoſition to Cicero. 
The Magiſtrates are appointed for the follow-. 
ing year, New efforts of the Tribanes in fa- 

vour of Cicero without effect. Cicero is much 
troubled at a decree of the Senate in favour of 

' the Conſuls appointed. > Sextius, one of "the 
appointed Tribunes, goes into Gaul to obtain 
»Ceſar's conſent to recall Cicero. Two Tri- 
\ bunes of the new College gained by the factiun 

, oF Clodius. Lentulus propoſes Gitero's ”—_— 


— 


CONTENTS. 


to the Senate. The advice of Cotta. The ad. 
wice of Pompey, The Tribune Gavianus pre- 
vents the concluſion of it. Eight Tribunes pro- 

. poſe the affair to the People. The violence of 
Calas. A great ſlaughter. Milo undertakes . 
io put a ſtop io the fury of Clodius. His 
cbaracter. He accuſes Clodius. He oppoſes 
force to force. A total ſuſpenſion of affairs in 
Nome. The beſt. part of the Commonwealth 
tale the buſineſs upon themſelves. Lentulus 
© the Conſul ſends circular letters to all the Peo- 
ple of Italy: The a pplauſes of the multitude. 
Incredible movements. in Rome and all through 
Ttaly in favour of Cicero. An aſſembly of the 
Senate in the Capitol, and a Senatuſconſultum 
Feor ordering Cicero's being recalled An aſſem- 


. bh of the. People, wherein Lentulus and Pom- 


ey exbort and animate the . citizens. A ne- 
_ decree of the Senate in favour of Cicero. A 
ſelemm aſſembly by centuries, wherein the affair 
is finally determined. Cicero's abode at Dyrra- 
chium for eight months. His departure from 
that city. ., His triumphant entry into Rome. 
His houſes in the city and in country rebuilt. at 
the expence of the Republic. By Ciceros ad- 
vice, the ſuper-intendance of corn and provi- 
ions through all the Empire is decreed to Pom- 
pey. The murmurings of the rigid Republicans 
. againſt Cicero. His anſwer. ., Pompey reſtores 
plenty to Rome. The violences of Clodius, a- 


aint Cicero and Milo. Clodius is choſe Haile. 


The death of Lucullus. A charaiter r of the 
2 Lange ef nne „ „ e 2200 
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BOOK. XI. 
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A relay refleftion. The ee * | 
diviſion of Gaul. The manners of the 
 Gauls. The difference between the Aquita- 
ni, the Belge, and the. Celtz. The Gauls 
made uſe of the Greek tongue in their atts. 
4A multiplicity of people in Gaul form- 
6 one national body, Two fattions divide 
4 Gaul. Particular faction, among each 
People, and in each Canton. Two di | 
4 and illuſtrious orders among the Gan 
© Druids, and the Nobles. The People account- 
ed as nothing. The Druids were the Priefts, 

3 Philoſophers, the Poets, and the Judges of 
- the Nation. The education of the Druids. 

' The chief of the Druids, The general afſem- . 
Blies in the country of Chariraine or Chartres. 
The Nobles all fought on horſeback. Continu- 
ally engaged in war. The form of their go- 
vernment Ariſtocratical. Silence impoſed” on 

private perſons concerning the affairs of State. 
The barbarous cuſtoms of the Gauls. An 
aimable character of the Genius of the Gauls. 
Their valour. They want perſeverance. Their 
levity. Their bodily advantages. The taſte 
of the Gauls for magnificence. Much gold in 
Saul. The trade. The Religion of the Gauls. 
Human victims. Their principal Divinities. 
The Hercules of the Gauls. The Ganls pre- 
- tend to be the iſſue of the God of the dead. 
They begin their natural day at the ſetting of 

the Sun. Their domeſtic uſages. Sons did 

| not appear before their fathers in public, = | 


CONTENTS. 


8 _ they were of age to bear arms. Their mar- 


riages. Their. funerals. The manners of the 
Caul like thoſe of the antient people f La- 
tium, deſcribed by Virgil. The glory of the 
arms of the Gauls, - "Coſi hitherto a factious 
' citizen, is beginning to be one of \the greateſt 
_ warriors. His glory effaces. that of all the 
other Roman Generals, He makes bimſelf 
 @dored by the ſoldiers, and animotes them with 
- bis fre. Some wonderful paſſages on this fub- 
Jedi. He knows| bow 10 reward with magni- 
cence, and ſhow an example of the contempt 
ef dangers and fatigues. The weakneſs of. his 
_ conſtitution... His prodigious aBtivity. The 
 eafineſs. and Anon AY PE Manners. 
e e 
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Motions I * Alobroges. ſome. time 8 Ce- 
| 407 s 5 855 into Gaul. The Helvetii, encourag- 
e reſalve to leave their country, 
Wot; ſettle themſelves elſewhere. . Orgetorix aſ- 
fires at 2 himſelf Ring. 1s about to be 
© proſecuted, dies.” His plan ſtill followed. The 
Hleluetii begin their march. They ast leaue of 
. Ceſar to paſs the Rhone, which be refuſes 
' them, They paſs the Defile between Mount 
Jura and the Rhone.. C afar. overtakes them at 
the paſſage of the Soan, He beats the Ti 257 
rint on tbis fide that river. He paſſes it, and 
. purſues. the. body" of that nation. An embaſſy 
From the Helvetii., A battle of the barſe, 
. ©. wherein the' Helvetis are Fiftors. | The treaſon 
. of Daumnarix. the Eduen, Caſar parduns bim 
i conſideration of bis' brother - Divitiacus. 
e l f an — Cæſar leſes an 


opportaxily 


CONTENTS. 
© opportunity -that be had managed to beat the 
Hielvetii. 7. bey came to attack Ceſar, and are 
- \panquiſhed. The reſt of te conquered army are 
+ obliged to. ſurrender. \ Ceſar ſends them back to 
© their own country, He is defired By the Guuls 
to underlake the war againſt Arioviſtus. The 
acccaſion of this war. Ceſar demands an inter- 
vier with Arioviſtus, which he denies him. 
Caœſar ſends Ambaſſadors to him to make his” pro- 
Poſitions. The baughty anſwer Arioviſtus. Cœæ- 
far marches againſt Arioviſtus. He makes him- 

elf ſure of Beſamon. The terror which ſpread 
' © itſelf through the Roman army. The admira- 
' ble conduct of Cæſar to re-antmate the courage 
ef his men. The' ſucceſs anſwers to it, and the 
'  groops march with confidence againſt the enemy. 
An interview between Arioviſtus and Ceſar, 
The conference broke off by the perfidy of the 
_ Germans. Ceſar, at the requeſt of Arioviſius, 
5 fends deputies to him. That Prince puts them 
in chains. © Ceſar, ſeveral times, offers battle 
10 Arioviſtus, who declines it, The ſuperſti- 
_* tous reaſon for this refuſal. "Ceſar 2 the 
Germans lo come to an engagement, and gains 


de victory. He recovers his tue deputies. 


0 2 Eſar Ber. to As * * in 0 by ne 
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SECT. l. 


ca s bend n in Gaul. The fade 
ration of the Beige againſt ibe Romans. Goes 
10 his army; and arrives on the frontiers. of 
tbe country of the Belge. The Rhemi make 
"their ſubmiſſion to Ceſar, and inform bim of 
» the ftrength of the league, which confifted of 
- above three. bundred- thouſand * oy 
Celar 


CONTENTS. 

Ceſar goes: to incamp onthe other fe the river 
hay e Several enierprixes of the Belge," all 
without ſucceſs. They ſeparate and retire every 
ene 10 bit own country. -- Ceſar purſues them, 
* kills, a great number of them. He re- 
Laces 40 abedience thoſe of. Soiſſons,. of Beau- 
00 and of Amiens. The pride of the Ner- 
They. prepare tbemſelves to receive the 
Remine army. A bloody. battle, wherein the 
Nomans, after baving been in very great dan- 
ger, remain ' conquerors, Caeſar attacks" the 
87 eee who: endeavour 10 defend themſelves 
in their principal tom. The ſurprize-of \ the 
0 e on ſceing the Roman machines. They 
» ſurrender. Tbeir fraud followed with the 
'» worſe. ſucceſs. Me maritime coaſt» of Celtica 
- ſubdued y P. Craſſus.” Embaſſies from the 
German nutions t Ceſar.” Rejoicings ordered 
V for Fifteen days at Rome, on account of Cæſar 
viññories. Galba, Ceaſor's Lieutenant, makes 
dar daring” the N a 1 ”m 2 | 
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cage, * motives fair going to „ ah in the 
winter. Ptalemy Auletes drove out of Egypt. 

v7 © Theophanes; the. friend of Pompey, ſiuſpected to 
\" bave: engaged the King of Egypt to retire. 
MI boleſame advice ineſfectually given by. Cato 
10 © Auletes;.  Auletes comes 10 Rome. "His 
Wy ap. ay Berenice is put upon the. throne 

+ by the Alexandrians, and is firſt married to Se- 
+. deucus Cybioſattes, afterwards 10 Archelaus. 
The" Saga" xa from the Alexandrians at 
Rome, .aſſaſſmated, gained over, or intimidated 
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ROMAN 1 HISTORY. 


OMESTIC -trogbles.” The: firſt 
Triumvirate, or league between Cæ- 
far, Pompey and Craſſus. The fac- 
tious and tyrannical behaviour of Cæſar du 

his nn Tears of Rome 590-095 3. 
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SECT. ' 220 


Ceſar er. Cato 7. Nin A 8 
Dettveen them, by Salluſt. Car Sovereign 
Pontiſf. He endeavours to give Catulus trow 
De on account of rebuilding the capitol, but to 


no purpoſe. He is again impeached — Curius 
and Vettius, as an accomplice in Catiline's con- 


greg, Several are condemned on the accuſa-* *© 


Vettius. Vettius renders himſelf ſuſ- 
Te Tribune Metellus Nepas attacks 
* E and is checked by the Senate. The ſame 


Tribune, Fupported' by Cefar, Propoſes a law 


10 recall Pompey with bis army into Ttaly, to . 


17 7 and ify | the Ciate, * Cato demandes 
=_ 3 


the 


. 
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the Tribunitian dignity, merely with a view of 
oppoſing the turbulent deſigns of Metellus, A 
mean, ö would weaken the 
power of Ceſar. He reſts the law of Metel- 
lus, with a conſtancy that was almoſt a pro- 

405 The, Conſul Murens. reſcurs Gato, from 
danger. The enterprize of Metellus falls Me- 
tellus and Ceſar are forbid, by the Senate, to 

- exerciſe the 

Ceſar ſubmits, and is re. "ebablifbed. Cato ob- 
tains the ſame favour for Metellus, What 
part Cicero took in this cas affair. Pompey 


repudiates Mucia. triu 8 Me- 
ſtellus Greticus. The — Ce pr the 
year following. . The Chara#er of Clodius. 
He profanes the myſteries of the = goddeſs. 
Inſtructions for the proceſs againſt him. Cicero 
deneſes againſt him. The Judges fuffer them- 
ſelves to be corrupted.  Gladius is abſolued. 
Cicero re. animates the courage of gaod men, 
ubom this judgment hag. diſmayed. Pompey, 
on his arrival in Italy, diſhands his troops. 
Cicero endeavgurs to engage Pompey to explain 
himſelf favourably on his Conſulſhip. The 
equivocal. conduss of Pompey. Pompey, buys 
the Conſulſvip for Afranius. A fruleſs at- 
temp of Pompey to gain over Cato: Indians 


— 
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Coſer Caan and Cato, . 
Freut: V ſelves both employed, ane as Prætor the 
Care Tri- other as T ribune : and the difference there was 

in their characters and principles, e. had 


1 


3 
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already, more than once, created miſunder: Ne 
ſtandings between them, particularly in the 
debate upon puniſhing the Conſpiratots, car- 
ried them, at the time T am now ſpeaking of, 
into a) moſt violent diſſention, which could 
not in its | conſequences. but more and more 
increaſe. Never were two men with great ta- 
tents more oppoſite to one another in maxims 
and conduct. Salluſt has compared them, but 
in ſuch a manner, as ſhewed he had a mind to 
deen, the picture of C ſar.. 
„They were very near equals, . er, 
6 Hiſtorian (a), in birth, age, eloquence: a2 e be 
like in greatneſs of ſoul, e qual in Sog & d. 
cc but of very different kinds. Gefar had ac- 
<«.-quired a great name, by his generoſity and 
C magnificence; Cato by his unblameable 
«manners. One was admired for the ſweet- 
„ neſs of his temper, and his clemency; the 
« other for his ſeverity. Cæſar had gained 4 
1 enn character, * ee 1 pra, 


WW His genus, tas, elo- amicorum contentus 42. = x 
quent prope zqualia fue- ligere; nihil denegare, quod 
2 animi par, dono dignum eſſet: , bi 
them” loria, ſed alia alii magnum imperium, exerei- 

Ceſar ciis ac munifi- tum, bellum novum exop- 

_ centi4 magnus habebatur, in- tabat, ubi virtus -eniteſcere 
tegritate vitz Cato. Ille poſſet. At Catoni fludiam 
manſuetudine & miſericor- modeſtiz, decoris, ſed max- 
diã clarus faftus: huic ſeve - ume ſeveritatis erat. Non 
Titas dignitatem addiderat: divitiis cum divite, neque 
Cæſar dando, ſublevando, factione cum tactioſo; ſed 

* 55 Cato nihil lar _ E virtute, cum 

Siundo gloriam adeptus modeſto pudore, cum inno- 

Ta altero miſetis perfugium, cente abſtinenti® certabat: 

in altero malis pernieies. II- eſſe, quam videri, bonus ma- 
Iius facilitas, hujus conſtan- lebat: ita, qua minis glo- 
tia laudabatur. Poſtrems riam petebat, ed magis ad- 
Cæſar in animum induxerat 1 "nw Cat. 

by. re: *. negotiis 
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% by protecting thoſe: who fled to him for 
e ſuccdur, and by ſhewing himſelf always 
« ready to forgive; Cato by never ſhewing 
any favour. One was the reſource: of the 
„ unhappy,” the other the ſcourge of the 
4 wicked. - The eaſineſs of the firſt was com- 
« mended, and the conſtancy of the ſecond. 
In ſhort, Cæſar had made it a rule with him 
4 to ſpare neither care or pains : taken up 
with the intereſts of his friends, he neg- 
elected his own. He never miſſed an oc. 


E caſion to gratify conch oblige whom he might. 
He wiſhed for ſome diſtinguiſhed poſt; a 


„ command in the army, a new war, where 
« his merit might appear to advantage. Cato, 
4 on the other hand, ſhewed himſelf a lover 
„ of modeſty, an obſerver of decency, and, 
« above all, * ſeverity. He did not endea- 
4 your. to excel the rich in their wealth, nor 
the factious in the ſpirit of faction and ca- 
bal; but he contended for magnanimity with 
« the moſt couragious, for modeſty with the 
<< moſt reſerved; and with the moſt irreproach- 
„able for difintereſtedneſs and integrity : he 
« ſought more to be an honeſt man, than to 
« appear ſo; and by his conduct, the leſs he 
„ran after glory, the more he ſeemed to look 
« for it.. | 
Nothing is juſter dan Hs idea that Salluſt 
| here gives of Cato. But with regard to Cæſar, 
he ought to have drawn him, as he promiſed, 
according (a) to the beſt that his genius would 
allow him. He ſhews only the ſuperficial part 
of Cæſar's conduct, without penetrating into 
| the principles upon which he wood, * hays 


fa} Quantum ingenio poſſem, 


. 
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finiſhed his picture he ought to have ſaid, 2 
that Czſar made every thing ſubſervient to his 


own advancement; that he thought — 


ſacred that ſtood in the way of his ambition; 
that to him virtue was only a name, the public 
good a chimera: that never any one, with leſs 
ſcruple, trampled under foot, all that are called 
laws, honeſty, religion and principles: In a 


word, if no man was ever more aimable in 
converſation, there never was one with a heart 


more corrupt in its morals, nor a citizen more 


dangerous to the State. What I have here ad- . 


vanced concerning Cæſar, is already proved, in 


part, by the facts that IJ have — and will 


be more and more 100 as his re are laid 


open. 
He added much the — before to the Ggure Ceſar ſo- 


4 
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| he already made, by the dignity: of ſovereign” vereign 
Pontiff, which he obtained from the People. Ponriff. 


This place, ſole and perpetual, which puts the 


perſon who is inveſted with it at the head of 
all religion, and of all the colleges of Prieſts, 
and the authority of whieh is ſo great, that all 

the Emperors from the time of Auguſtus took 
it upon themſelves, excluding all private 


ſons from it, this place was the object o the 


ambition of the firſt citizens of the Common- 


| wealth, It was juſt become vacant by the death of D's. 1 


Metellus Pius. Servilius Iſauricus and Catulu i 
both of conſular dignity, and very powerful in Suet. — 


the Senate, were prepared to ask for it ; but the e. 135 


authority of theſe two competitors ſo redoubt- 


IE able, did not hinder Cæſar from putting in for ve = 
it, who had never yet poſſeſſed any other curule 


employment — the ædileſhip, and he ſoon. 
gave a brisk alarm to his opponents. Catulus, 
: ood 2 
ä B 3 e 
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. is va more exalted in his dignity, offbed 
him à very conſiderable ſum of money; if he 
= deſiſt from his ptetenſions: hut Cæſar 
anſwered him, that he would expend a much 
larger ſum himſelf to ſucceed in his deſign; 
= In ſhort he made ſuch prodigious largeſſes, and 
diſtributed ſo much money among the Tribes, 
. that he had been loſt without reſouree, and 
3 muſt have baniſned himſelf from Rome, if his 
= eniterprize had failed. This he declared himſelf 
| to his mother on the day of the election. For 
— ſhe embraced him, with tears in her eyes 
at the time he appeared in the Forum. A 
mother, ſaid he, you will this day ſee your fon ei- 
Iber ſovereign Pontiff or a fugitive. He was 
very far from being in danger of the laſt, for 
be carried his point with fo high a hand a — 
5 other candidates, that he had more ſu 
in their own Tribes than ney had in all the 
Tribes put together. 0 
1 have related how catubos went — 10 
wong himſelf on Cæſar, by endeaveuring to 
involve him in the affair of the conſpiracy. 
Cæſar was not long before he turned the tables 
upos him, and after the firſt of January, When 
he entered tho exerciſe of the Prætorſtiip, 
_ he undertook to cite him before the People, 
adlnd to oblige him to give an account of the 
| He ele. money that had paſſed through his hands for 
— a robuilding the capitol, with which he was in“ 
Can, on truſted, as I have ſaid in its place. He pre- 
account of tended that Catulus had pos — à part of 
ee this money to his own uſe, and in conſequence 
theCagitel-gernandedy chat his name ſhould be eraced from 
the frontiſpliece of the temple, and that the ſu - 
per- intendance of that great edifice, and the 
care of md _ was yet e 
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ſhould be transferred. to. Pompey... ca kagge 
taken his time to move this affair while the 8 
chief members of the Senate were in the train 
of the new Conſuls, and aſſiſting them to take 
1 of the capitol.” The news of what 

d paſſed coming to. Catulus, he ran to the 

Forum to defend himſelf, and prepared to 
mount the Tribunal: but Cæſar, not fearing Cie. ad 
to outrage fo illuſtrious a perſon, ordered him Att. II. 
to ſtay below, as one accuſed of a crime. In 24 
the —— time the Senators, leaving the cere- 
mony of the capitol, came and ranged them- 

ſelves about Catulus, and they ſo reſolutely 
oppoſed the injuſtice that was going to be 
done to one of the principal ornaments of 
their order, that Cru was e to abandon 
his deſign. 
He found himſelf. in his turn, not 2 little 
embarraſſed. The ſuſpicions, of which he had Ea 
never well purged himſelf, on account of the _ 
part he might have bad in Catiline* s conſpiracy, ' 
were renewed. Q. Curius, he who had given Heiragain 
ſo much and ſo good advice to Cicero, named imprached, 
Cæſar, in full Senate, among the accomplices:” 9 4 
A new accuſer, Q. Vettius, a Roman Knight, 1, 1 
by whom ſeveral of the culpable had been dif- accomplice 

covered, impeached him alſo to Novius Ni iger Cat 
the Quzſtor, who, it is very likely, was charg- ee ow 
ed * ns, the e of this Vet- Suet. Ceſ. 

nee . 

„ talked in a x high tone. Te aid it 
was mean and inſupportable to have thoſe ac 


cauſations renewed which he pretended were out 


of 3 and already. overthrown. He called 
teſtimony of Cicero, 9 whom he 
\ ace that he had. given lights concern 


the conſpiracy : and comphined with great 
B 4 warmth, 


* 
* 
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A:R 690-warmth, that Curius had been deprived of thoſe 
225 ©: rewards that had been promiſed him by the 
Senate. As to Vettius, Cæſar did himſelf juſ- 

tice on him. He condemned that informer to 

a fine, which according to the cuſtom of the 
Romans, he would have forced him to give 
ſecurity for the payment of, and for want of 

that, cauſed his goods to be ſold by outcry. 
Not content with this, he turned him over to 
the People, and after having expoſed him to 
the fury of the multitude, who were going to 
tear him to pieces, he had him thrown inte 
priſon. He alſo ſent the Quæſtor Niger to 

the ſame place, for failing in the reſpect that 

was due to him, and receiving an information 
againſt a Magiſtrate his ſuperior, We ſhall 

find Cæſar, in his Confulſhip, producing this 

, fame Vettius to act a quite different part. 
pres At the time I am ſpeaking of, Vettius ren- 
demned on dered a very good ſervice to the Common- 
the acenſa- Wealth, by facilitating the means of diſſipating 
a, the remains of the conſpiracy. For beſides 
tthoſe who had ſhewn themſelves again, and 
. who, having held ſeveral riotous aſſemblies in 
different parts of Italy, were ſuppreſſed and 
overcame by arms, many had kept themſelves 
concealed, and were unknown : theſe Vettius 
detected; they were arreſted, and, their pro- 
ceſſes being made out, they were condemned 

. either to death, or amercements. Cicero had 
Sallul in 4 ſhare in theſe condemnations; and Sal- 
3 luft. ar leaſt the invective that paſſes under his 
name, reproaches him with having erected a 


* 
OS 
o 
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tribunak in his own houfe, from whence he 
. paſſed thoſe bloody ſentences, in conjunction 
with his wife Terentia. But the piece from 
whencs this fact is taken, is filled with ſuch 


7 ; "40 4 : 
- atrocious 
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atrocious and ſenſeleſs calumnies, that it does ure 
not deſerve any. credit, -. 
|  Vettius was a very diſhoneſt man, BY ſoon Yettiue 

gave reaſon for ſome extraordinary ſuſpicions a- 752ders - 
gainſt himſelf: for having preſented the Senate Aha. 
with a liſt containing the names of the conſpi- 
rators he knew, he afterwards aſked for it back 

in, to add ſome new names to it. It was 

apprehended, that there was ſome fraud in this 
demand, and therefore it was refuſed him. He _ 
Was ordered to declare, viva voce, the names f 
thoſe that he remembered, which gave him a 
good deal of confuſion and perplexity. More: 
over, this fatal liſt being kept ſecret, gave much 
uneaſineſs to many citizens, who apprehended 
that their names might be found it. The Se- 
nate, to deliver the innocent from ſuch alarms, 
publiſhed the lift, by which mens minds were 
ſatisfied. 

It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Cicero could The Er. 
not but be rendered odious by all theſe en- hon . Ne. 
quiries. The Tribune Metellus Nepos, in con-, gr 
cert with Cæſar, continually declaimed againſt Cicero, and 
him, and prepared to accuſe him and cite him # — 
before the People, for having put to death ſe- 25 AND 
veral citizens, without proceeding againſt them Dio. 
according to due form of law. The cauſe of 
Cicero was that of the Senate. They were very 
fenſible of it, and confirmed and ratified a- new 
what had paſſed in his Conſulſhip, declaring, 
that whoever went about to give him any 
trouble thereon, ſhould be looked upon as an 
enemy to his country. This decree impoſed 
ſince on Metellus with regard to Cicero. 

But, ſtill ſupported by Cæſar, he ſtarted a9, gur 
new affair, which partly tended to the fame: | 
end, and excited the moſt violent — e e 


le . « 


Cat. 


rere 
* 
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A. R. 690:He propoſed the recalling Pompey into Italß 
,es with his army, to reform and pacify the State. 


law, to 
recall Metellus was brother or couſin to Pompey's 


. Pompey, wife Mucia, and ſought his own elavation in 
with Bi 


that of ſo near an ally. Cæſar followed the 


rm 9 me ſcheme of advancing himſelf under the 


Italy. | 
ee gad of Pompey, and of raiſing that citizen, 


pacify the ho already overtopped all the reſt, to as great 


_ a height as poſſible, that he might, by his 
Plut. in Credit at laſt, obtain means to ſupplant him. 


Cxſ & Both of them aimed at deſtroying the power of 


Cic. & Cicero, whom they uſed tyrannically. 


that Cato was Tribune of the People: but this 
Cato hag was not the effect of blind chance; it was the 


Aemandid wiſdom and courage of that excellent citizen 


the Tribu- that had determined him to take that employ- 


vilian dig- ment upon him, merely to oppoſe the rage 


"iy, mere: of Metellus, which he had foreſeen: for in the 


ty to 25 o * * 
the —— preceding year, when every thing was quiet, 


Lens deſgnt and his friends exhorted him to demand the 


Eo Tribuneſhip, he would not give ear to it, be- 
; cauſe he was willing to reſerve himſelf for a 
time, when the Commonwealth might have 
need of his ſervices, He even went out of 
Rome, and having taken his books and ſome 
philoſophers for his companions, was actually 
on the road, with a deſign to paſs a time in 
Lucania, where he had lands, when he met a 

large train of horſes and baggage in his way, 
5 8 upon enquiry, found they belonged to 
Metellus Nepos, who, coming from the army 
of Pompey, was going to Rome to demand 

the Tribuneſhip. He ſtopped for a moment, 
and after having A little reflected with himſelf, 
he ordered his people to return towards the 
cry. His friends were aſtoniſhed at this ſud- 
den change. Do you not know, ſaid he to them, 
= _ that 


i 


It was happy for Cicero and the Republic, 
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that Mirellus is u furious man, from whom ever A. AR. * 
thing is 10 be feared ? And now be comes bither "ha 
2 gaod underſtunding with Pompiy, it may product 
. nie that will fall Mon the Common Miealtb, 
aud overturn every thing.” It 18 not therefore a 
time for me Io taſte ve edfurts of leiſure, nor 
take a journey to my landt; but to overcome this 
furious man, or die with courage in Ae ene of l. 
berty. "Nevertheleſs Cato ſuffered himſelf to be 
prevailed upon to go through his 3 journey; but 
he ſtayed but a N little time before he 're 
tuned to Rome. 
Hle arrived in the evening! and the next 
; morning, put himſelf among thoſe who ſtood 
for the Tribuneſhip. Ar firſt he had but a few 
friends with him: but when his intentions were 
known, all the beſt citizens and every good 
man crouded about him, exhorting him, in- 
couraging him, and proteſting to him, that 
they did not think it was Cato that would 
be obliged to them for giving him the em- 
m"_—_— but that the Commonwealth would 
* 0, obligations to Cato, who had 
ſuffere the time to paſs wherein he might have 
enjoyed the tribunitian dignity in perfect tran- 
quility, and now preſented himſelf to eombar, 
not without danger, in defence of liberty and 3 
the laws. | 1 
He was accordingly named Tribune with 4 meas 
| Metellus Nepos, and eight others; and before > 3 
he entered on his office, beſides the ſignal ſer- - 
vice he did the Commonwealth, by determin- weaken the 
ing the ſuffrages of the Senators with reſpect power of 
to the puniſhment of the conſpirators, be“ 255 6 
rendered it ſtill another, which tended directly 
to weaken the power of Cæſar: For the Præ- . 
torſhip of the laſt was dreaded, who had all 
the Pen at his command, and — 


4 
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* > the. moſt unworthy, men who are always ready 
'— to give themſelves up to any who offer them 
wherewithal to relieve their wants. Cato per- 
ſuaded the Senate to order | a free diſtribution 
of corn by the month, which in reality load - 
ed the ſtate with an expence of * five millions 
five hundred thouſand drachma's each year; 
but which nevertheleſs was looked upon as 
very uſeful, ſince it took from Cæſar a great 
5 of Partiſans, and cooled the zeal of the 
Cato contributed very much to render inef- 
fectual the perſonal attacks that Metellus made 
upon Cicero. He extolled his Conſulſnip to 
the heavens, and J have already ſaid, after Plu 
tarch, that he gave Cicero the glorious title of 
Father of his country. But it was principally 
againſt the law which recalled Pompey into 
Italy, that he contended with his greateſt 
| ſtrength, and ran the greateſt danger. 
He reit The return of Pompey, with a powerful 
the law of army to Rome, which was indeed to make 
Oy himſelf maſter of the Commonwealth, was ſuf- 
3 ficiently dreaded; therefore Cato had great 
2hat was reaſon to oppoſe the law of his collegue. 
almeſft a However he. at firſt tried the way of gentle- 
prod. neſs and perſuaſion. He made repreſentations 
to him, in the ſenate, full of friendſhip: he 
even condeſcended to beſeech him, much praiſ- _ 
ing, at the ſame time, the conſtancy with which 
Metellus's family had always maintained Ariſe 
_ tocratical principles, and exhorting Nepos not 
to degenerate from the glory of his anceſtors. 
Nepos it ſeems was of a mean ſpirit, who ſee- 
ing himſelf courted, became the more haughty, 


An 137,300 l. Perling. 
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and imagined: he was feared-. He therefore 2. K. 62. 


grew obſtinate, uſed menaces and rodomon- 
tades, and pretended that he would bring about 
what he had undertaken, in ſpite of the Senate. 


Cato then altering the tone of Fa and his 


countenance, declared, in more expreſs terms 
than ever, that as long as he lived, Pompey 


ſhould not enter, with any army, into the city. 


The diſpute grew to ſuch an height, that they 
both: ſeemed to be beſide, and not to know, 
themſelves. But it might be eaſily diſtinguiſh- 


ed, ſays Plutarch, that this tranſport in one 
was a real fury whoſe origine was vicious, and 


whoſe end would have been fatal to the Com- 


monwealth; and that in the other it was the 


enthuſiaſm of a virtuous mind, Rragghng in 
the cauſe of juſtice and liberty. 


Ant. C. 62. 


The day now approached, wherein the Peo- | 


gs; according to the ſcheme of Metellus, were 


to give their ſuffrages; and this Tribune, re- 


ſalving to have the Jaw paſs by violence, had 
2 a quantity of arms, and got together 
foreign ſoldiers, gladiators, and ſlaves, a part 


_ of whom he taken care to diſtribute in 


different parts of the Forum the evening be- 
fore. He had for him a great part of the 
People, always defirous of novelties ; and 
Cæſar ſupported him with all his credit, and 
with all the authority that was given him by 


the Prætorſhip. Cato was almoſt alone. The 


firſt People in the city thought as he did, and 
inwardly favoured him, but they ſcarce aſſiſted 
him with any ching but their wiſhes. All his 
family were in affliction and alarms. His 
friends were ſo much oyercome with grief that 


ing 9 in reaſoning to no purpoſe on the 


preſent 


they could ſcarce eat; they paſſed all the even · 5 
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bout him. He ſupped at his uſual hour, and 
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t circumſtance z his wife and his ſiſters 


lamented him. Tranquil and intrepid himſelf, 
he comforted thoſe whom he ſaw afflicted a- 


paſſed the night very quietly, inſomuch that 
he was yet aſleep, when Minucius Thermus, 


the only one of his collegues who acted in con- 


cert with him, came in the morning to give 
him notice, that it was time to be in the Fo- 
rum, or rather field of battle. They went there 
together, accompanied by very few e ae 3 
and were met by many who came on purpoſe 
to caution them af che og 0 were run- 
ning into. {525 | 
When Cato: eb there; he turned his eye 
on all fides, and ſeeing that the temple of Caf- 


tor was filled with ſoldiers, the ſteps that led 


to the tribunal guarded by the gladiators, and 
Metellus ſeated on high with Cæſar, he re- 
turned towards his friends : O the audacious man ! 

ſaid he to them; and cowardly' at the ſame 


time, to bave aſſembled ſo many in arms again 


one man unarmed! He advanced with Ther- 


mus, and thoſe: who guarded the avenues, 
having opened to them, he paſſed on with his 


collegue; but Metellus's People immediately 


- Cloſing again would ſuffer no other perſon to 


paſs by them, only Cato taking Munatius, one 
of his beſt friends by the hand, with ſome dif- 


ficulty brought him up alſo. He then went, 
and ſeating himſelf between Metellus and 


Cæſar, interrupted their converſation. An air 


of confuſion was immediately viſible in their 
countenances. On the contrary, the ſerenity 
and conſtancy” of Cato inſpired the good citi- 


ens with courage, and gave them confidence 


to approach one another, and exhort one ano- 
ther 


Sy liberty, or him who fought for it. 
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ther to unite, and not abandon the cauſe of 2. . 622 


Then the Regiſter would have read the law, 
according to cuſtom, but - Cato forbad him. 
Metellus took the paper, and would have read 
it himſelf. Cato fnatched it from him, and, 
at the ſame time, Thermus bag hand upon 
his mouth, becauſe, as he knew his law by 
heart, he was prepared to pronounce it with- 
out book, Metellus, thus hard put to it, gave 
the ſignal to the armed people he had diſtri- 
ted about the place. The Aſſembly imme- 
diately diſperſed ; and Cato was left alone, ex- 
paſed to rude attacks from clubs and ſtones, 
The Conſul Murena, who had been accuſed 
by him, came to his ſuccour. He covered 
him with his gown, and crying out to the fu- 
rious rabble to deſiſt, at length perſuaded Ca- 
to himſelf to retire into the temple of Caſtor. 


This generoſity of Murena, without doubt, 2 . 
Was very laudable. But it may be ſaid, that /a Murena 
Cato deſerved it, becauſe he had uſed him 79 Ca- 
with no incivility or auſterity, but merely as gf. 


the juſtice of the cauſe required. He ſhewed 
no malice on ſuch occaſions, to the perſons, 
but friendſhip and benevolence even to thoſe 
whom he found himſelf obliged to offend, 
Murena, who was a worthy man, and of a 
gentle diſpoſition, diſtinguiſhing this behaviour 
of Cato, and forgetting all that was perſonal to 
him; admired his virtues, and conducted him- 
ſelf in all things by his counſels. | 


Mletellus, ſeeing his adverſaries put to flight, 9% err 


thaught he had gained the victory, and ſend- rie 


Mete 


ing away his attendants, reckoned that all would ai 
| 6 | 8 alli. 
go on quietly, and that his law would have 
deen received. But thoſe who oppoſed it, re- 
5 aſſembling 
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_ A-R- 690.afſembling, ran about with great outcries. 
Mletellus and his people were altogether diſcon- 
certed ; they feared, that their adverſaries had 
got arms privately, ſo took to flight in their 
turn, and left the field open to Cato, who 
preſently aſcended the tribunal of harangues, 
and by a ſpeech ſuitable to the occaſion, forti- 
fied and encouraged the minds of the people. 
This reſiſtance of Cato gave freſh vigour 
to the Senate, who, by a decree, gave charge 
to the Conſuls to watch for the ſafety of the 
city, and with Cato, to oppoſe a law which 
Motels gave it trouble. The Senate even went ſo 
42 Cæſar far, as to forbid Metellus and Cæſar to exerciſe 
are forbid the functions of their offices. Theſe would 
22 at firſt have reſiſted it; but their faction was 
1 ſo intimidated, that all that Metellus could 
their am- do was to inveigh againſt the pretended tyran- 
ployments. ny of Cato, and to threaten the Senators, that 
they ſhould repent of having conſpired againſt 
_ Pompey, and affronting ſo great a man. After 
which he went out of Rome, and began his 
march to go into Aſia, although, as Tribune, 
it was not allowed him to leave the city, or lie 
one night out of it. „ CVE 
As to Cæſar, he conducted himfelf with 
more prudence. After having ſounded the 
ford, and finding himſelf on the weakeſt ſide, 
he ſubmitted with a good grace, ſent back his 
Lictors, and, having laid aſide the toga præ- 
Celar . la, ſhut himſelf up in his own houſe. He 
witz, ang did more: he refuſed the offers of a multi- 
is re-effa- tude who gathered together of themſelves, 
bliked. and ſhewed they were diſpoſed to maintain 
him by force, in the dignity of his office. 
The Senate, who did not expect ſo much mo- 
deration from him, were charmed with it. 
Sh They 
< - 
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They ſent for him, and re-eſtabliſhed him, 


giving him many praiſes, and ordering the de- 
cree of his interdiction to be blotted out of the 


A. R. Jack 
Ant. C. " 


_ regiſter.” This indulgence ſhewed to Cæſar ex- _— | 
tended alſo to Metelſus, and Cato contributed 447 the 
greatly ' thereto by his repreſentations, W > EY 


wour for 


conduct did him honour. It was ſeen, that he Metdllus. 


had both ' generoſity enough not to inſult a 


vanquiſhed foe, and'pradence enough not to pk 


irritate Pompey. Metellus, who, it is very like- 
ly, was not got far, returned to Rome, and 
re-entered upon his office. + 


In all this affair, Cicero ſeemed to act but What art 
| lite although he was very much' intereſted in Cicero cook 


it. He oppoſed great moderation to the! 
5 of Nepos, preſerving, nevertheleſs, 
his rank and his dignity ; for he reſiſted. with 
vigour when he found himſelf attacked, and 
even pronounced a diſcourſe againſt him, which 


whole cf. 


is loſt, But when he was to give his opinion Gr. _ 
in the Senate, he” always followed the mildeſt Att. 1 13; 
counſels. This we learn from himſelf, in a very A Gell. 


fine letter to Metellus Celer, brother or couſin 


xviii. 7. 
Cie. ad 


of Nepos. Celer, had reproached him with a Fam. v 2. 


good deal of pride. Cicero anſwered him bet- 
ter, juſtifying himſelf without meanneſs, and 


refuting him without rudeneſs. This caution 


of Cicero with regard to Nepos, without 
9 was owing to Metellus Celer, who was 
rſon 'of merit, and eſpecially to Pompey, 


— was allied to them both. This did not 


prevent his living, for a time, with Nepos on 
the foot of an enemy. But he gathered the 
fruits of his moderation in the end, when the 
other employed his intereſt in getting him re- 
called from ban! iſhment, as we thall obſerve in 
its place. 


LA Vor. XII. | C - At 
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R. 69% At the end of this year, Pompey, on his 
— * return from, the war he had made in the Eaſt, 
repadiates and approaching Italy, broke the alliance be- 
Mxcia. tween him and the Metelli, by divorcing his 
wife Mucia, of which I have ſpoke elſewhere. 
' Cie, ad Cicero tells us, that this divorce was very much 
Nh ri. Q. Metellus Creticus, whoſe triumph had 
»=ph of been for a long time retarded by the intrigues 
2. Metel- and chicanery even of Pompey, at length ob- 
4s Vi rained it, and it was celebrated on the firſt of 
| Frein. June. But it wanted what would have been 
ſhem. ciii. the principal ornament of it, I mean the van- 
8. quiſhed Cretan chiefs, Laſthenes and Panares, 

whom a Tribune of the people claimed as the 

'- -, praſoners of; Pompey. 7 2 i oli 
Ti cc. | MN. Pupius Piſo, the Lieutenant and creature 
tion of of Pompey, took his time early to demand 
Conſul for the Conſulſhip ; and Pompey, who thought 
the yeer tothing could be denied him in the height of 
JO glory and power he then was, wrote to the 
| Senate, to deſire they would defer the aſſem- 
blies, wherein the election of magiſtrates was 
to be made, that he might have time to come 
to them, and ſupport in perſon the intereſt of 
his Lieutenant. In the Senate they were in- 
clinable enough to grant his requeſt : but Cato 
oppoſed it; not that he looked upon the thing 
as very important of itſelf, but that Pompey - 
might not be authorized thereby to pretend 
to give laws. The aſſemblies therefore were 
held at the ordinary time, which did not hin- 
der Pompey's recommendation from having 

its effect, Pupius was unanimouſly elected, 

and had M. Valerius Meſſalla given him for his 


$54 
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All things were calm, and the ſtroke that 4.R. 5 * 
was given by the factions to ſhake the plan of _ 


government eſtabliſhed by Cicero in his Con- 


fulſhip, fell, with diſgrace, upon the authors 


of it. The concluſion of this year was marked 
with an adventure horrible in itſelf, and which 
in its confequences embroiled the ftate of af- 
fairs, and gave the worſt citizens the upper- 


19 


I have y ſpoke. of Clodius, and had Thecha- 


occaſion to make his character known. Never %,, 


was a man ſeen with more raſhneſs, more pe- 
tulance, or more corruption. Without reſerve 
or modeſty, vice, only vice ſeemed to have 
any charms for him. Notwithſtanding this 
aſſemblage of bad qualities, his name, his birth, 
and his alliances gave him great eredit; and ſo 
much the more, as he had talents neceſſary to 


gain the multitude, a popular eloquence, and 


a prodigality, that regarded neither the public 
funds, nor his own private fortune, provided 
he could make himſelf creatures by his lar- 
gef. oi 07 10 | 


P 


He loved Pompeia, the wife of Cæſar, who, 


on her ſide, had not ſenſe enough to repulſe 
him: but Aurelia, the mother of Cæſar, a ſe- 
vere and virtueus lady, watched her daughter- 


in-law ſo cloſely, that the intrigues of Clodius 
and Pompeia were very much reſtrained. The 


myſteries of the good goddefs, which were this 
year celebrated in the houſe of Cæſar, ſeemed 
a fair opportunity to them both. Theſe pre- 
rended myſteries were actually accompanied 
with ſuch infamous deeds, that it is no wonder 
that they ſerved for the ſcene of an invitation 
to their adultery. + # Re FR 


C0 , 14. th 


* 
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A.R. 699% It is known, that the houſe where this feaſt 
Ant. C. 62. c 0 ger 1 
, was celebrated, was entirely given up to the 
Chdius women. All the men, even the maſter of it 
 prophanes himſelf, were obliged to go out of it. All 


the myſte- . 2 | 
©. 2 1, the male animals were drove away; and they 


© Good Cod. carried the nicety ſo far, as to cover every 
deſi. picture that had any. repreſentations of them. 
| The darkneſs of the night, the frantic and dif- 
ſolute rejoiĩeings, the dances with inſtruments - 

and muſic, were all circumftances that ſeemed 

to favour the deſign of Clodius. As he was 

yet but young, and had very little beard, he 

hoped, that by putting on the habit of a wo- 

man, and drefling himſelf like a minſtrel, he 

might enter unknown; which he did effectu- 

ally, being introduced by a ſlave of Pompeia's, 

who was in the ſecret, But this ſlave having 
left him, to go and acquaint her miſtreſs with _ 

what ſhe had done, as ſome time paſſed, 

Clodius found himſelf a good deal embarraſ- 

ſed. He could not reſt where he was, nor 

did he care to go out of the way. While he 
ſhifted about from place to place, to avoid 

| the lights, another ſlave, who belonged to 

* Aurelia, obſerved him, and took. him at firſt 
| for a woman: But having conceived ſome 

ſuſpicion from his borrowed air, ſhe examined 

him, and Clodius was obliged to anſwer. 

His voice betrayed him. The ſlave was 

ſtrangely ſurprized and frightened, and run- 4 
ning to the place where the lights and the 
company were, cried out there was a man in 1 
the houſe. Aurelia immediately cauſed the 
myſteries to ceaſe, covered the ſtatues and the 
repreſentation of the deities, and having order- 
ed the doors to be ſhut, ſhe began to ſearch 
every where with flambeaux. Clodius was at 


length 
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length found in the chamber of the ſlave who 1. K. 690- 
had introduced him: and all the women gar 
thering about him he was driven out of the 

D hott gens POUR COEeR | 
It is eaſy to imagine what a noiſe ſuch an ad- 
yenture as this made in Rotne, when it was 
known. All the women informed their huſ- 
bands of it the ſame night, and the next day 
there was a general outcry full of indignation 
againſt Clodius, as an impious wretch, whom 
the Gods and the Commonwealth were both 
intereſted to puniſh, . The Veſtals renewed 
the ſacrifice : and Cæſar repudiated his wife, Ce/ar re. 
who had but too much deſerved it. She ea 
was grandaughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, Suet Cer 
and of Sylla, who had been Conſuls together, c. 6. 
and of courſe the daughter of that young 5 
Pompeius, who was killed under the Conſul- 
ſhip of his father, and father-in-law, in the ſe- 
dition excited by the Tribune Sulpicius. t 
I The ſequel of this affair relates to the year 

when Pupius Piſo and Meſſalla were Conſuls. 


| 8585 | : A R. 691. 
M. Puprus Piso. Ant. C. 61. 
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Theſe two Conſuls are characterized by Ci- Character 


cero, in one of his letters to Atticus. The 2 = yu 
* one, (a) Piſo, ſays he, is of a mean ſpirit, Cic. ad 


| (a) Conſul parvo animo non vult ; nihil metuas mali, PL 
& pravo—facie magis quim quia non andet. Ejus autem 
facetüs ridiculus; nihil agens collega, & in me perhono- 
cum ? populo, ſejunctus ab rificus, & partium ſtudioſus 
optimatibus; I * nihil ac defenſor bonarum, Cic. 
ſperes boni Reipublicæ, quia ad Att. I. 13. „ 
De editions have it, cum Republiei. I have followed 
the conjeture of Muret, who ſeems to expreſs what Cicero 
means. Piſ, according to bim, is avrong headed, inſulate, 
be is neither popular, nor a partiſan of the Senate's, 
.  and- 


42 Purius, VALERIUS, Conſuls. 
en.“ and the little wit he has, is of a bad turn. 
Vr. een He endeavours to be pleaſant, but is only 

&« ridiculous. He is no popular Conſul, and 
“ ſeparates himſelf entirely from the chiefs of 
ce the Ariſtocracy. The Commonwealth has 
e no good to hope from him, becauſe he is 
| | „ not capable of doing any, nor any ill to 
1 fear from him becauſe he has not ſpirit 


W « enough to undertake it. His collegue does 
ein no wiſe reſemble him: He treats me very 
Aw „ honourabhy, and is attached to the be 

| | 6c r 33 : . "oP 4 


The affair of Clodius very much employed 
theſe Conſuls, for it was brought before the 
Senate by Q. Cornificius. He delivered a 
Preparatory edift, which imported that the 
college of Pontiffs ſhould be conſulted on 
the nature. of the action. The anſwer was, 
that it was an impiety. Then the Senate or- 
dered the Conſuls to propoſe a law to the Peo- 
ple, to eſtabliſh an extraordiary commiſſion, 
which ſhould fit in judgment upon the fact 
of the profanation committed in the myſteries 
of the good goddeſs. Piſo was Clodius's. 
friend; therefore at the ſame time, that he 
propoſed a law in obedience to a decree of the 
Senate, he ſtarted objections, and endeavoured 
to hinder its paſſing. coor come 

Clodius was in a very violent and dangerous 
ſituation. He had againſt him all the pillars 
of the Senate, the Conſul Meſſalla, Lucullus, 
Hortenſius, Cicero, Cato. Even 5 
who was but recently arrived, ſpoke in the 
Senate and before the People in a manner 


* Thoſe aſſemblies Fd the the city, otherwiſe, as ha 1 
Senate and of the People, pretended to 4 triumphy ba 4 
 wobere Pompey was found, could not laut aid 48 = 
muſt have been held without thiw. © 4 


=—_ ; | little 


Werd Vat. wktoo, auth. 


little favourable to the cauſe of Clodius. Thigh. 8˙2 


laſt uſed all the means irnaginable to defend 
himſelf. He ftirred up the fabble, who were 
always at his beck. Sometimes he had recourſe 
to intreaties, and ſometimèes to invectives. In 
the Senate he proſtrated himſelf at the feet of 
the Senators, and before the hiv he ex- 


claimed againſt them: But all his efforts would 


have been ineffectual, if he had not gained 
the Tribune Q. Fufius Calenus to his intereſt : 


For the Conſul Piſo had abſolutely no credit, 


being deſtitute of every good quality, and 
without any talents. Vicious (a) to exceſs if 
he had had one vice leſs, 'and if he had not 
| been indolent, ſleepy, ignorant, and ſlothful. 
Fufius was therefore the ſole reſource of. 
Clodius. But there was ſomething ſo odious 
in this affair, that he dared not openly under- 
take the defenſe of the man he was willing to 
fave. He would not oppoſe in form the law 
that had been propoſed by as Conus ; he 
only diſputed and thifted N Hortenſius, 
oe K. ens he woul 45 lengrh ſtrike in 
with the o te „thought of this expe- 
dient, Inch 7 the Tribune bimfelf 
ſhould propoſe a law, different in one article 
only from that of the Conſuls. By the law of 
the Conſuls the Prætor who was appointed t 
pref refide in judgment, was to form his com 
ſelf ind chooſe the judges, and by this o 
Fufius the judges were to be drawn by lot. 
Hortenſius, who * this medium, knew 
Very well that there was was an important diffe- 


i: Uno vitio minis viti- quod r Cie. ad 
| oſus, quod iners, quod fom- - 210 I. . 
_ of n e eee, 


C4 „ 
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458.1. ence between theſe two laws: but he was per- 
+ ©  *ſuaded that there could be no judge who would 
acquit Clodius; and his expreſſion was, that 

a fword of lead was ſufficient to cut his throat. 

Thus altered, the law paſſed, and from that 
moment Cicero began to moderate his activity 
and his ardour, which he did not care to con- 
e 7-1 Hoioon homiets 

 Propera- 6,208 ſoon as the Tribunal was formed, and the 
tions for Judges began to take their ſeats, , the good Ci- 
the proceſs tizens were entirely diſcouraged; for there 
* were hardly ſeen among them any but diſſo- 
5 Jute perſons, without ſhame, without any ſen- 
timents of probity. Never did any common 


* Theſe Judges acted at firſt with 
rity, without doubt to allure 5 


1 
. 
*- 


- 
£3  Y 


OS . VVV 
_ {«) Non enim unquam turpigr in Judo talario conſeſſus 
ſuit, Cit, ad Att. I. 16. | wr Pr gg 

by ( 25 f the ; 
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the author; eut - throats armed by him, 
diſtributed in companies to exerciſe all manner 
of violences by his order. Lucullus, whoſe 
wife was one of his ſiſters, charged him with 
having abuſed her, and proved the accuſation 


by the teſtimony of the women ſlaves of his fa- 
mily whom he produced againſt him. It was 


publicly reported, that Clodius carried on an 


inceſtuous commerce alſo with his other two 


ſiſters, one of whom was married to Q. Mar- 


cius Rex, and the other to Q em 


Celer. 1 8 12 
For what related to the W all abs 


myſteries of che good goddeſs, Aurelia, Cæ- 


. far's mother, and, Julia his ſiſter, depoſed the 


facts as they had ſeen them. Cæſar was alſo 
cited as a witneſs: but, always politic, always 
attentiye to manage thoſe who he thought 


might be uſeful to him, and who were agree» 


able to the multitude, he ſaid he knew no- 
thing of the matter. And being asked for 


what reaſon then he had repudiated his wife, 


he made an anſwer worthy a man more virtu- 
ous. than himſelf. Tbe wife of Ceſar, ſaid he, 
ought not only to be ee your guilt; but tron the 
ſuſpicion of ther er | 5 

Clodius's whole deferice turned: upon one 
point. He alledged an Alibi, and proved by 
falſe witneſſes, that the very night wherein he 
was accuſed of having troubled the myſteries, 
he lay at Interamna, a town above ſixty miles 


from Rome. Cicero deſtroyed this vain alle- Cicero de- 
gation, by depoſing, that he had ſeen Cen a= 
and talked with him in Rome, but a few! 2 — "i 


hours before the night in queſtion. 
He ſpoke the truth, but Plutarch affirms; 


hat; it was at the infligation of * _ 


26 
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4. R. 51 he appeared as an evidence againſt Clodius. 


Aut, C. 6. 


Cic. ad had menaced him. He relates it himſelf, that 


"The fame hiſtorian adds ſome 'other circum- 
ſtances, which at leaſt ſeem to me ſuſpicious, 
and which, for the moſt part, are only to be 
looked upon as reports ſpread by the enemies 
of Cicero. He — — Clodius had been his 
friend, and had given proofs of his zeal for 


him, and 3 8 in the affair 


of the conf; _ that Clodia, the ſiſter of 
Clodius, and the wife of Metellus Celer, had 
loved Cicero, and would have married him; 


which, as they were both married, muſt have 


etcafioned a double divorce, and that it was 
the jealouſy which Terentia had of this intrigue, 
that drove this imperious woman to engage 


her husbaand to depoſe againſt Clodius, and 


which of conſequence embroiled him with Clo- 
dia, All the relation of Plutarch, ſo little to 
the honour of Cicero, may- have nothing af 


truth in it, but the views and projects of Clo- 
dia, which cannot be denied. It would not be 


difficult to refute the reſt; if this was the pro- 
place. But not to engage myſelf in too 
g a diſcuſſion, I ſhall content myſelf with 
obſerving, that Cicero had no need of any 


foreign inſtigation to put him upon depoſing a 


true fact againſt Clodius, who from that time 


Att. I. 26. when he preſented himſelf as an evidence, all 


the Judges riſing, and coming about him 

ſhewed him their necks, and proteſted they | 
© were ready to factifice their own lives to fave 
his from the rage of Clodius. He remarks, 
and ſets a great value upon this honourable teſ- 
timony which flattered his vanity. He never- 
theleſs did not ſuffer himſelf to run into in- 
po Drs againſt an enemy, ſo worthy both = 

4 
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his contempt and hatred, and ſatisfled | hirnſelF4. ez. 


wich depoſing'all fimply as it WW. 
1 * to Cicero by the J udges 


The appl 
the 4 fs they ſhewed of their great 
concern for fifty; finipd the deſpair both 


of the accuſed and nd hs defenders, They had L 
reaſon for freſh alarms from another ſtep taken 
by the Judges, who demanded à guard from 
the Senate, which was allowed them. Thus 
every thing ſeemed to nden an bene LON 
condemnation _ 019 mt NE . N 
In two days the affair changed its a ppearance, O 
| -and by ways ſo deteſtable that I am in pain wee FM 
'of them. Craſſus charged himſelf with z, I . 
is infamous negotiation. He ſent for the ripted. * 
Jodge to his houſe, gave money to ſome, and 
promiſed it to others. There were even adul- 
teries ſtipulated, and other abominations more 
contrary to nature. It was thus that Clodias 
got himſelf acquitted, by crimes greater chan 
thoſe for which he was brought to his trial; 
On the day that judgment (a) was to be given; 
the public Forum was filled with ſlaves, all 
good men were put to flight. Nevertheleſs 
there were five and twenty Judges found, Wh 
choſe rather, notwithſtanding the extreme dan- 
that threatened them, to expoſe them- 
vis to it, than ſuffer the Commonwealth to 
de ruined and overthrown. One and thirty of 
cem dreaded hunger more than the worſt ill 


{300 1 


00 Summo Ailbeſſu bo- 0 Magis, quam * 
norum, pleno foro ſervorum, commoverit. Quorum Ca- 
2 judices itn fortes ta- F a vidiſſet quem- 
men fuerunt, ut ummo pro- m, Qu vor, inquit, pre- 
= periculo, vel perire /iditum' a wobie. Wi 
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4-8. Lr name. Theſe unworthy Judges who deſerved 


c. 61, " = 
the greateſt puniſhment, were. not without dif 


grace, and Catulus meeting one of them, asked 


him, bat they demanded a guard for? M be- 
ther it was for fear any body ſhould take the 
money. from them that they bad received of | the 
This - abominable judgment was attended 
with conſequences very fatal to the Commons 
Cicero re. Wealth, Vice- victorious and triumphant be · 


enimates gan to inſult probity and virtue. Having 


gc trodden under foot the laws of decency, the 
Laeken ties of conſcience and the authority of the 
this judg- Senate, wicked men now thought to revenge 
ment had themſelves for the ſeverity of Cicero's Cons 
«maxed. ſulſhip. The good, an the contrary, diſcourag- 
ed, dejeted, thought themſelves no longer ii 
a condition to reſiſt their enemies. Cicero here 
acted the part of a great Senator. He re. ani- 


mated the hopes of good men, by his diſ- 


courſes, and by his exhortations. He inveigh- 


ed with vehemence againſt the corruption of 


the Judges; and reduced to a ſilence of ſhame 
and confuſion all thoſe who had ſeemed to fa- 
vour this unworthy victory. He procured, in 
particular, for the Conſul Piſo, the puniſnment 


of his criminal prevarication, by depriving 


him of the government of Syria, of which 
he thought himſelf ſecure. He afterwards 
fell upon Clodius himſelf with ſo much force, 
that all the aſſurance of that wretch could not 


bear him up, and he was abſolutely diſton- 


certed. 


Cicero has inſerted in the letter to Atticus, 


from whence I have chiefly, taken all that 1 
have juſt faid, a part of a mou that he made 


in the Senate, on the 15th of May, Clodius 
perry "0 M 


ve 


being 
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quitted. Tbis is the third ſtourge that the' cor- 
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8 as. 


being preſent; After (a) having exhorted the . N. 697, 


Senators, not to be diſpirited ſor one wound 


given the Commonwealth, he added: 'This 


wound is of ſuch a nature, that we ought noi 
0 diſguiſe nor fear it; leaſt if we fear it, we 
ſhould ſeem to want courage, and if we know not 


the importance and conſequences of it, to want 
Lentulus and Catiline have been tevice as. 


rupt Judges have prepared for the Commonwealth, 
3 an error, 2 if thou thinkeft 
thyſelf out of danger. The Fudges have not in- 
ſured thy habitation in the city; but they have 
reſerved thee for à priſon, und for Puniſhment. 


They do not pretend to maintain thee in the 
rights of a citizen, but they have deprived thee 


of an exile, which would, at leaſt, have put thy 


Life in ſecurity. And you, Gentlemen, reſume 


your courage, and continue to ſupport a conduct 
full of dignity. The union of good men, which 


is the firmeſt' prop of the Commonwealth, ſtill 


ſubhiſts. What has happened is a ſubject of grief 
to them, but does not diminiſh their virtue. No 


nc evil bas befallen us, but the evil that was 


(a) Multa dixi de. ſum- 
ma Republica, atque ille lo- 


eus inductus à me eſt divini- 
tus, ne una plaga accepta 


patres conſcripti concide- 


rent: vulnus eſſe ejuſmodi, 


quod mihi nec diſſimulan- 
dum, nec pertimeſcendum 


videretur; ne aut metuendo 


Jgnaviſimi, aut ignorando 
ſtultiſſimi judicaremur: bis 


abſolutum eſſe Lentulum, 


bis Catilinam, hunc tertium 


jam eſſe a judicibus in Rem- 
ppublicam immiſſum. Exras, 


1 


Cladi, non te judices urbi, 
ſed carceri reſervarunt; ne- 


ue te retinere in civitate, - 


ſed exilio privare voluerunt. 
Quamobrem, P. C erigite 
animos retinete veſtram dig- 


nitatem Manet illa in Re- 


— honorum conſenſio: 
doler acceſſit bonis viris ; 
virtus non eſt imminuta. Ni- 
hil eſt damni factum novi, 
ſed quod erat, in ventum eil. 


In, unius hominis perditi 
judicio plures ſimiles reperti 
ane e ee um of 


C. 


concealed + 
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4.3 . cen ed is now diſcovered, the acquital f a 
tureteh bas ſhewn us thoſe who are like bim. 
Cicero could not have done better. He 9 
tered himſelf that he had eſtabliſhed every 
thing; but the event will prove that he de- 
ceived himſelf. The wicked, animated by 
ſucceſs, did not ceaſe to make attacks both upon 
the Republic and Cicero, whoſe cauſe was that 
of the ſtate: and at length Clodius finiſhed his 
revenge upon both, by the aaniſhment of him 
who had ſtifled the conſpiracy of Catiline. 
Cicero knew that he wag threatened, but did 
not believe that the danger was ſo great or ſo 
near, He confided in the affection that all 
honeſt men had for him, upon the honourable 
proofs of it_that were ſhewn by the multitude, 
and eſpecially upon his friendſhip with Pom- 


pey, on which he could not fully rely, but 


according to all appearance it was likely to be 
extremely uſeful to him. This reminds me to 
return to Pompey, who is going to enter up- 
on a new courſe, very different from what he 
had taken before. He had ſhone in war, but 
did not come off with ſo much honour in his 
domeſtic and civil affairs. | 

It is true that at his return from Aſia, he 
ſhewed ar firſt an example of great modera- 
tion. The hiſtorians agree, that, with the. 
army he brought back with him, he might 
have made himſelf maſter of Rome and the 
Commonwealth. All men ſaw him, and very 
much feared he would do what was ſo eaſy to 

him. Craſſus went ſo far as to fly out of the 

city with his children, and carried with him as 
Pompey, much of his treaſure as he could. Neverthe- 
bis arrivalleſs it was thought that this ſtep which made 


#n %%, ſo much noiſe had more of artifice than real 
dicbands | | fear 


OS) 
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fear in it: And that his deſign: was to render 2.2 


* 


"This, who had never any deſign to ſeize on 


the {avereign authority by force, put a ſtop to 


| all clamours and ſuſpicions by disbanding his 


army as. ſoqn. as he ſet foot in Italy, Arrived 


at Brunduſium, he called his ſoldiers together, 


Pomp. 


and after making a ſpeech to them ſuitable to 
the occaſion, he ordered them to feparate, and 


each to retire to his own habitation; and yet 


he had a very ſpecious pretence for keeping 


them together. It was a cuſtom, founded both 


on reaſan and equity, that the army ſhould 
triumph with their General. But he choſe ra- 
ther to deprive his triumph of ſo. honourable 
an attendance, than give any uneaſineſs to the 
citizens. 


* 


1 The zeal and adminiſtration of the People ; 


gave him an opportunity of repeating. ſo fine 
an action: For when they ſaw him returned to 


Italy, after ſo. many victories, as from a jour- 


ney only made for his pleaſure, without any 


other retinue but his particular friends, there 


gathered ſo great a concourſe about him, and 
the multi increaſed ſo on the road, that at 
his arrival at the gates of Rome, if he had had 
any ill deſigns againſt the public liberty, he 


would have had no need of any other army 


than that which had voluntarily formed itſelf to 


attend him. He took no advantage of it; 


but contented himſelf with the glorious recep- 


tion he met with? all the city went out to pay 


their reſpects to him, the young people at a 


t diſtance, others farther or nearer accord- 
ing to their ſtrength, and the Senate at the 


entrance of the walls. 
e 5 


. - . He 


Wl |; 


* Pompey. 
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He was obliged to wait ſome months at the 
tes of the city, till a convenient time for his 
triumph. But his authority had not the leſs 


influence in affairs, as I have already obſerved 5 


engage - 


explain 
bimſelf 


. favourably 
upon his 


9 


ſo powerful a Citizen. 


and every one endeavoured to draw to his ſide 
Cicero en- 
deavourst 


Cicero on one hand, 


and his adverſaries on the other, had already 
Pompey to taken their time, whilſt he was yet in Aſia. 


_ Pompey, always difſembling, always artful, 
kept himſelf upon the reſerve, and ſeemed 
willing to float between the two parties. Cicero 


Conſalſbip. in one of the letters we have of his, makes 
complaints to him, with that noble freedom, 
which is ſo becoming to great men. (a) I have 


The equi 
vocal con- 


duct of 


done, ſays he to him, thoſe things which 1 


thought you would have vouchſafed to have given 
me joy upon, both as a friend and as a citizen. 
T gueſs the reaſon of your ſilence ; you are afraid 
there are ſome people would be offended at any 


| praiſe you ſhould give me. But know that what I 


have done for the good of my country, has met 


with the approbation of all the world. When you 


ſhall be here, you will acknowledge ſo much wiſ- 
dom and greatneſs of ſoul, in my condu#t, that 


| you will not be aſhamed, you who' are without 


doubt greater than Scipio Africanus, to make an 
alliance, both in private ſociety, and for the af. 


(a) Res eas geſſi, quarum 
aliquam in tuis literis, & 


noſtræ neceſſitudinis & Rei- 
publicz cauſa, gratulationem 


exſpectavi: quem ego abs te 
prætermiſſam eſſe arbitror, 
| quod. vererere ne cujus ani- 


mum offenderes, Sed ſcito, 


ea quæ nos pro patriæ ſalute 


geſſi nus, orbis terre judicio 
ac teſtimonis comprobari. 


Fs. * 
4 - 


Que, quum veneris, tanto 
conſilio tantaque animi mag - 
nitudine à me geſta eſſe cog- 
noſces, ut tibi multò majort 
quim Africanus fait, me non 
multò minorem quam Læli- 
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fairs of the public, with a man who yields but a2. 
little'to Lelins © © e eee 5 
The complaints of Cicero were to very little pic. pro 

purpoſe, if they did not even do him an in- 5. 86. 

jury, as it has been ſaid, and he but feebly de- 
nies. ' Ir is certain, that he had but little rea- 
ſon to be ſatisfied! with Pompey at their firft 
interview-: notwithſtanding, he received a very 
gracious compliment from him. The conque- Cie. Fhit. 
tor of the Eaſt ſaid to Cicero, that he was ob- II. & de 
liged to him for ſeeing his country again, and Off J. 78, 
that he ſhould: have come to little effect pre- 
pared for a third triumph, if he had not pre- 
ſerved the place where he was to triumph. 
Theſe were only words, that were not capable 

of impoſing upon a man ſo clear-ſighted as 
him we are ſpeaking of. Atticus, who had 
ſeen Pompey on the road, had already wrote 
to his friend, that this General praiſed his 
Conſulſhip, ſince he durſt no longer blame 

it. And we ſhall ſes here in what manner Cf Cic ad 
cero wrote in his turn to Atticus. Pompey (a) Att. I. 
efteents me very much as he would have it thought : 13. 14776. 
be embraces, cheriſbes me; be praiſes me aloud ;; 

whilft at the bottom of his heart, and in a man- 
ner that may be ſeen through, be is fealous of my 

glory. I do net find in him any true ſweetneſs, 

any frankneſs, any fincere and direct views to 

the affairs of the Comminwealth, nothing exalted, 
nothing generous or free. This picture does not 


Tous ille amicus, (ſcin” 
quem dicam? de quo tu ad 
me ſeripſiſti, poſtea quam 
Hon auderet reprehendere, 
laudare cæpiſſe) nos, ut oſ- 
tendit, admodum diligit, 


amplectitur, amat; aperts . 


Vor, XII. 


D 


laudat; occultè, ſed ita ut 
perſpicuum fir, in videt. Ni- 
hil come, nihil ſimplex, ni- 
hil c Toi roairixoy honel- 
tum, nikil iHultre, nihil 
forte, nihll libe. um. Cic. 
ad Att. I. 13. 5 


flatter 
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fatter him; and if it hardly reſembles what 
Cicero has elſewhere ſaid of Pompey, there is 
no doubt but more credit is to be given to a 
Jetter wrote from the abundance of the heart, 
than to harangues made to be delivered before 
numerous auditories. Beſides, I do not think 
it difficult to reconcile theſe things: men are 
oftentimes different from themſelves, as they 
ſhew themſelves on the theatre of the world, 
and as they are ſeen in private; therefore it is 


not to be wondered at, if the heroes of Cicero's 


orations, ſhould have characters not much to 
be eſteemed in his letters. ory 
Pompey fully verified, by his conduct, the 


idea that Cicero had of him. When he ha- 
rangued the People for the firſt time after his 


return, being willing to keep fair with every 
one, he ſpoke in ſuch a manner, as to give 


ſatisfaction to nobody; and his diſcourſe was 


received with great indifference. The Conful 
Meſſalla having deſired his opinion, in the Se- 
nate, on the affair of Clodius, which was ſtill 


carrying on, Pompey thought he had done a 


great deal by praiſing, in general, the autho- 
rity and decrees of the Aſſembly; and in ſet- 


ting himſelf down by Cicero, he told him, 
he thought he had ſufficiently explained him- 
ſelf on his Conſulſhip. It is true, that. Cicero 
haying done nothing but with the advice of 


the Senate, his adminiſtration was included in 


the encomiums given by Pompey ; but it is 


true alſo, that theſe encomiums were very 
Vague: | 1 | 


Craſſus acted quite otherwiſe ; he, who 
might have complained that Cicero had not 


done him juſtice on many occaſions, and had 
always endeavoured to extol Pompey to his 


prejudice. 


z 
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prejudice. Having obſerved that the bare 


ſuſpicion of being willing to ſpeak well of 


Cicero's. Conſulſhip had done honour to Pom- 
pey, he expatiated with Pompey on that ſub- 
ject. He ſaid, That (a) if he was a Citi: 


„ zen and Senator, if he enjoyed his liberty 


e and his life, he was indebted to Cicero for 
„ them; that as often as he ſaw his family, 
« his wife and his country, ſo often ſhould he 
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„ call to mind the obligation he had to him, 
2 who had preſerved them to him. 


This diſcourſe awakened Pompey, being 
- piqued to find that Craſſus had ſhewn him what 


was his duty, and taken advantage of the oc- 
caſion which he had neglected to gain himſelf 


- applauſe 3 or elſe aſtoniſhed to find, that the 
ſervices of Cicero were really ſo great, and 


that the encomiums he had given him were ſo 


well received by the Senate. 


All the world knows, that the | foible of 


Cicero was the love of praiſe ; therefore there 


is no need to ſay how much he was pleaſed 


with Craſſus. Nevertheleſs he willingly re- 


ceived the little that Pompey gave him in ob- 


ſcure words and ambiguous expreſſions. But 
when he was to ſpeak himſelf, he diſplayed all 


the ſails of his eloquence to ſet himſelf out be- 


fore a new auditor, ſuch a one as Pompey. Fine 


periods, happy turns, bold and noble figures, 


flowed from his mouth. He boaſted of the 
wiſdom and reſolution of the Senate, the agree- 


ment of the order of Knights with the firſt 


body of the Republic, and of the union of all 


(a) Se, quod eſſet Ke gem, quotles domum, quo- 


tor, quod civis, quod liber, ties patriam videret, toties ſe 
- quod viveret, mihi accep- beneticium meum videre. 


tum referre 5 quoties conju - Cic. add Att, I. 14. 


2 ” Italy 


Ant. C. 61. | 
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Italy for the common ſafety. He ſpoke of 
"the remains of the conſpiracy that were yet 


left, of the abundance; of proviſions, and of 
the tranquillity that the government enjoyed. 


Dun (a) know, ſaid he to Atticus, what noiſe, 


and what turmoil I make, when I treat of theſe 


things; and therefore I Hall not inlarge upon it 


here, becauſe I believe you may have heard 4 it 
in Greece where you are. | 
To all the advances: that Cicero made "Sa 


pey, he found no other return but the latter's 
acting a farce, of which the public was the 


dupe. The populace was perſuaded that Pom- 
pey loved Cicero tenderly ; and to expreſs their 


" intimacy that knot of young debauchees, who 


had been in a ſtrict alliance with Catiline, call- 
ed Pompey Cneus Cicero, giving him a name 
formed of his own Prenomen and the ſurname 
of him to whom they thought he was ſtrictly 
unites. In truth the behaviour -of Pompey to- 
wards Cicero was at leaſt equivocal till the time 

of his baniſhment. | 


He did not follow the beſt principles in what 


related to the other affairs of the ſtate, We 
have already ſeen that he preſented the Com- 


monwealth with a very bad Conſul in the 


ſon of Pupius Piſo. He did the ſame this 
year, and undertook, in ſpight of every body, 


to put another creature of his own in his place, 


-whoſe principal merit was, that of being a good 
dancer. This was Afranius. To ſucceed in 


this, Pompey did not go about it in the ways 
of honour and reputation, nor employ chat 


(4) Noſti jam in hac ma- ſim, quod ' eos uſque iſtine 
teria ſonitus noſtros: tanti exauditos r | 
ſuerunt, ut ego eò brevior, 


credit 
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eredit which was ſo much his due; but that 1 it 
method, ſays Cicero (a) of which Philippus ſo 
well expreſſed the efficacy, when he ſaid, there 
was no town impregnable when an aſs loaded 
with gold could enter into it. Money was 
diſtributed with profuſion, and it was reported, 

that the Conſul Piſo was the manager of this 
traffic between the two parties, 621 
Cato now pleaſed himſelf to think he had 4 inefec- 
refuſed the alliance of Pompey : For this, ae en 
had proved the ſteadineſs of Cato when he had pops ro 
undertaken to manage Piſo's election to the gain Cato. 
Conſulſhip, not doubting but he ſhould again Ea Fo 
find him thwarting his purpoſes on other oc- Ct 
caſions, was willing to gain him to his fide, 
and therefore demanded his two nieces in mar- 
riage, the eldeft for himſelf, and the youngeſt 
for his fon. The wife and ſiſter of Cato were 
charmed with ſo advantageous a propoſition. 
But for himſelf, ever rigid, he anſwered Mu- 
natius, who was charged with the negotiation, 
in the following manner: Tell Pompey, that 
Cato will not ſuffer himſelf to be taken by the 
women: ' 1 am obliged to him for his benevolence. 
As long as be ſhall form no deſigns bus what are 
Juſt and reaſonable, he may depend on a friend- 
ip on my part more ſteady than any that can 
be produced by the neareſt allies, But I fhall 
give him no hoftages that may be capable af tying 
up my hands when it is neceſſary to defend my 
goals feline eee, e od , 


() Omnibus invitis tra- omnia caſtella expngnari poſ- 
dit noſter magnus auli fili- ſe dicebat, in quæ mod$ 
um: atque in eo neque auc- aſellus onuſtus ayro poſſet ad- 
toritate, neque gratia pug- ſcendere. Cic. ad Att. I. 
nat, "er yum ˙ e OTE. 


DP;  * „ 
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Plutarch is of opinion that Cato carried his 
2 — too far in this inſtance; that if he 
had conſented to the marriages propoſed, he 
would have prevented the alliance between 
Pompey and Cæſar, which he thought might 
occaſion the ruin of the Empire, and did occa- 
ſion that of the Government: In ſhort, that 
Cato by fearing to be drawn in to countenance 
the ſlighter faults of Pompey, had, expoſed 
him to become, as it happened in effect, the 
ſupport and defender of greater and more per- 
nicious acts of juſtice. I am afraid that this 
hiſtorian, in other matters ſo wiſe, has here 
judged by the event: For may it not be an- 
ſwered that Cæſar, if he had not become the 
Kither-in-law of Pompey, might have found in 
their common ambition, / and in the ſuperiority 
of his genius, wherewithal to have formed this 
union, ſo neceſſary to his views and ſo fatal 
to liberty. For my part, cannot help ad- 
miring a virtue which is not to be dazzled by 
the blaze of fortune, and which in engage 
ments, very innocent in themſelves, can fore- 
| fee, and dread the neceſſity of being obliged 
to concur. in the abuſe and violation of the 
laws. | 


Thus the perſons themſelves thought who 
were the moſt intereſted: in the affair, and who 


had at firſt blamed Cato's inflexibility. His 
wife and ſiſter, when they ſaw the tricks that 
were uſed to make Afranius Conſul, and the 
corruption ſo publicly practiſed, that they went 
ſo far, according to Plutarch, as to receive — 7 


money in the gardens of Pompey, 92 
readily acquieſced in the reflection of Cato 


thereupon, who ſaid to them, Tov ow bold 


-- 


The indignities in uubicb we mu have fared, + 
had: we accepted the alliance of Pompey. 

Afranius was named Conſul: And Fu 
pey (a) whe had looked upon the Conſulſhip 


n 


as the glorious prize of his exploits, and who -  - 
ad been raiſed to it by his merit, made no 


"Cn diſparage it, by rendering it venal. 
nnd procuring it, by the ſtrength of money, 


. renne 


wiſe. This reflection which Plutarch made 


with regard to Pompey, Cicero had made be- 


fore with regard to himſelf before the election 
of Afranius. (5) Behold, ſaid he to Atticus, 


the Conſulſhip, which Curio called an apo- 


- theoſis, becoming, if ſuch a man arrives at 
. it, the royalty of the bean. Te is much ber- 
ter to philoſophize as you do, and regard 
e all theſe Conſulſhips as thr The com- 
mon language of all ambitious men, when 
things do not go according to their mind, 
hut Shich oftentimes their actions give the lie 
to. Afranius had for his collegue Q. Metellus 


Celer, a man of a great name, and who main- 
. of his 


ſentiments.” Fat 
Celer was juſt retumed from! Cifalpine. Gaul, 
which he had governed after his Prætorſhip in 


W e of aw * was * dae time 'of 3 8e 


43. 


54 genere gg: quem * ante bete LT 


aue How 5 ppt ig fabam mimum foturum. 


age zs dures ax Vocabat, fi hic factus erit 


rar d, roidvr Toig ON . Quare, ut opinar, ph n- 


tu facis, & 


We Tio, id 
R Ee 6. 
 " Confulatum ilum , Wo) | 


non flocei, _ 
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© 
AR 8522 . this adminiſtration that the fact happened, “ 
which Pliny and Pompanius Mela relate after 
Cornelius Nepos. They ſay that the King of 
the Suevi 1 gave to Metellus Celer, Pro- 
Indian conſul of Gaul, | ſome Indians, Who having 


_ 5 — —— had been ſo e driven 
out of their way by a ſtorm, that they were 

| brought upon the coaſts of Germany. Such 
an event was very uſeful to the antient geo- 
graphers, who wanted a proof that our conti- 
nent is quite environed by ſeas, For us, if 
this fact was- ow. It is only another inſtance 

added to thoſe, by which it has been proved, 
that the Cape of Good Hope had been 
doubled many ages before the Portugueſe 


made the diſcovery of it: But I cannot but 


ſuſpect that theſe pretended Indians were in- 
habitants of the weſtern coaſts of Africa. This 
wandering then was not ſo very extraordinary, 
and the fact becomes a great deal more proba- 
ble. Mr. Huet, in his hiſtory of trade, makes 
them come from a very different country, and 
thinks it highly probable that they were people 
of Lapland. In his work may be ſeen thoſe 
reaſons of conformity which e er him wich 
that thought. 

The third The triumph of Pom pey was deferred ie | 

triumph of ſome months, without doubt to have time to 

Pompey. get together all the train that was to attend 


Plin xii. 


6. and . 
3 2. * Pightts ebene, Fallen to 10 A Ins 

lut.'. * place place this Fa#in the year that it 1 very likely be ntver a 

zomp. E Fs e of Me- foot i that Province, 
Appian- Celer, a ich aua. £545 by his death. 


thri d. that of bis — * It is true A People of Gomar | 
Mi "0 Trar/alyine Gaul bad whe gore name to Seuabih.. 


ir: | 
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it: at length it was celebrated on the 28th a>. 


and 29th of September. The laſt of theſe 
was the birth-day of the triumpher. Two 


days were taken up in this pomp, on account 


of the immenſe number of the monuments of 
Fee 's glory, which were chiefly to adorn 
it: and even two days were not ſufficient for it; 
but there remained wherewithal to have mag - 
nificently decorated another triamph. if there 
had been need of iti 
An inſcription was carried at the handy whit 


ſignified, that Pourzr, AFTER HE HAp Dp E- 
TLivz RED ALL "THE | - MARITIME COASTS 
FROM PIRATES; 'AND- rwe TO THE ROMAN 


Porr THE EMPIRE OF THE SEA, TRIUUR- 
ED OVER AsTA, PowTvs, ARMENIA, Parn- 
- LAGONIA, CAPPADOCIA, SyRIA, THE Ser- 


ThIANS, THE Jews, THE ALBANIANS, I- 


"Rh THE ISLAND OF Ck rr, TRE Bas TERNÆ, 
AD LASTLY OVER TRE Kincs MiTar1- 


"DATES AND Ticrants. © He added himſelf, 


when after his triumph he harrangued: the 


I 


People, according to cuſtom, to give an ac- Orot vi. 


count of his exploits, That he had fought Plin. 


'* with two and twenty Kings; and had fo 
far extended the frontiers of the Empire, 


„ that Aſia Minor, which before his con- 


« queſts, was the laſt of the Provinces belong- 
ing to the Roman People, was now in the 


center of them.“ I ſhall join to this ano- 


ther inſcription, which repreſents the victories 
of Pompey in a freſh light. It was placed by 
the Victor in the temple of Minerva, towards 
the building of which he had conſecrated a part 
of the ſpoils. The following is as it is pre- 
ſerypd by Pliny : | n. Porn Inn Grzar, 

| General 


a — 
—— 
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2 . General * or ruf RoMan Aus, (HAVING 
ene roy END OF A THIRTY YEARS: WAR, 
/VANQUISHED,| PUT TO FLIGHT, ox BROUGHT 


3 10 COMPOSITION, TWO MILLIONS ONE nun- 


| DRED AND- EIGHTY | THREE THOUSAND MEN ; 
| HAVING sunk, OR TAKEN EIGHT 'HUNDRED 
FORTY six VESSELS 3, HAVING SUBDUED ALL 

HE COUNTRIES BETWEEN | THE PaLus Mxo- 


TIS" AND THE RED SBA, HAS jusrIy AC- 


* QUITTED HIMSELF or THE vom HE MADE ro 
| MIN ERV AA. 


and corruption to the Roman manners, particu- 
larly with reſpect to jewels. which till that time 
had been but little — in Rome. There 
were to be ſeen in it a pair of tables for play, 
made of two precious ſtones, four feet long 
and three feet wide. A moon of gold, yon” 
ing [near forty-ſeven French marks Þ; three 


I The riches ia in this triumph mete 
| Prodigious, and added a new degree of luxury | 


|» 


beds for the table, of gold alſo, one of 


3 which, as it was preſented, belonged to Da- 


rius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes; gold veſſels, en- 


riched with precious ſtones, enough to furniſh 
nine buffets; three ſtatues of gold, one of 
Minerva; one of Mars, and the other of 
Apollo; the golden vine of Ariſtobulus, which 
has been ſpoken of before; three and thirty 
crowns of pearl; a little chapel conſecrated to 
the muſes, all of pearl, with a ſun- dial at 
top; laſtly, the effigies of Pompey. himſelf, 
races ace Pear. There was.carried beſides 
29 


| * . as rae Neve in . 

| it is inthe Latin, in this place word _—_ language * 
is 4 title of honour, that the anſwers to it, . 

folders gave with acclama- 1 Of _— Ounces cath.” 

: Fions 10 their General, after a 


4 
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_ a cheſt filled with jewels. and rings of great 4+ N., 627. 
value, which had belonged to r 8 . 
which Pompey — in che Capital with 
the golden vine, and much other riches. Add 
the throne and ſceptre of the ſame Mithridates, 

and a buſt; of, that Prince in gold, of the 

height of eight cubits z a ſilver ſtatue of Phar- 

naces, grandfather of Mithridates; chariots of 
— 5 and ſilver. Among the natural cutioſi- 

ties the ebony tree, which had never been ſeen Plin. ii. 

at Rome, 5 there,” for: tho: de en, 

6 r this triumph. | 

The eratifications given by the tiumpber to 
| pe and foldiers were alſo expreſſed in 
a picture, that paſſed along in the ſhew. It 
os therein. enn, that Pompey had given a 
thouſand talents to his Lieutenants and 
who had defended the coaſts in the 
war with the Pirates, and that there was not 
any one of his ſoldiers who had not received 
ſix thouſand ſeſterces T. Beſides theſe ſums, 
which were certainly the fruits of the war, and 
without which Pompey could not have been 
able to have done himſelf this honour, he 
D into the public treaſury in ſilver ooin- 
, or plate, twenty thouſand talents, 4 and an 
e declared, that he had almoſt 
the revenue of the Commonwealth, which be- 
fore him amounted to not above fifty millions 
of drachma sa year; and that it would receive, 
from the countries n 
quered, cighty-five millions. 


. * About 1 50,000 . 
I About 43 pound, ferling. 
1 About 3 e ferling. - 


1 
3 
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To all this ſhew of wealth, was joined a 
— military equipage: waggons filled with 
arms of all ſorts, beaks of ſhips, à great mul- 
titude of priſoners of war, not loaded with 
chains, as had been the cuſtom in former times, 


but every one at liberty, and dreſſed after the 


mode of their country. Immediately before 
the triumphal carr, marched the Kings, Princes 
and great Lords, who had been taken in arms, 
or delivered as hoſtages, to the number of three 
hundred and twenty-four; young Tigranes was 
particularly taken notice of, with his wife and 
daughter, and Queen Zozima the wife of old 
Tigranes : ſeven children of Mithridates, viz. 
five Princes, Artaphernes, Cyrus, Oxathres, 
Xerxes and Darius; and two Princeſſes, Orſa- 
baris and Eupatra : Olthaces who had rei igned 


in Colchis : Ariſtobulus King of the Jews with 


his ſon Antigonus and two daughters. Tyrants 
and chiefs of the Cilician pirates: Prineeſſes of 
Scythia : three Albanian Generals, two Iberian : 
The hoſtages of theſe People, and of the King 
of Comagena ; and laſt of all Menander, Com- 
mander | in chief of Mithridates's cavalry. 
Several pictures followed, which repreſented 
the vanquiſhed Kings, or the battles gained ei- 


ther 3 or his Lieutenants. Eſpe- 


eially the adventures of Mithridates were paint- 
ed in every circumſtance; the nocturnal battle, 
vrherein he was entirely defeated ; bis flight, 
the ſiege that he maintained in the Fort of * 
Panticapæum, his death; and that of his two 
daughters who choſe to die with him. There 
were likewiſe ſeen the portraits of ſeveral other 
of his children, of both * who died be. 


Hod. Pantico. 
fore 
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fore him. The Gods of the Barbarians cloſe Ar A 


this long train of pictures, carried by the Peo- 
ple who adored them, in triumph, who drew 
the attention of the ſpectators, by the fingu- 
Jarity of their appearance and habits. Appian 
places here another inſcription, which with the 
names of the conquered Kings bore thoſe of 
thirty nine towns founded by Ne in 4if- 
ferent regions of the eaſt. - 

Next Pompey appeared himſelf, in a carr © 
a ſhining. with precious ſtones, cloathed in a 
military caſſock, ſaid to be that of Alexander, 
which Mithridates had found among the trea- 
ſure brought into the iſland of Cos by Cleopa- 
tra Queen of Egypt, grand -· mother of Ptolomy 
Alexander II. The carr of the triumpher was 
followed by the principal officers of his army, 
Lieutenant-Generals, Tribunes and others, ſome 
on foot and ſome on horſeback. The army 
ſhould have been there, as I have obſerved, en- 
tirely: But abſent for reaſons that had engaged 
Pompey to disband it, it did him more honour, 
than if it had marched in his train pouring 
forth their applauſes. 


The Roman ferocity was ſoftened. The Liv Epit. 


Priſoners, who, in preceding triumphs, were ci 
either killed or kept in priſons, were now 
treated with more humanity. They were ſent 
back to their own countries: only Ariſtobulus 
and Tigranes were detained, that Hyrcanus 
and old Tigranes might enjoy peace in their 
dominions. | 

This laſt triumph fully confirmed to Pompey 
the ſurname of 1 Great: all the People al- 
ſembled gave it him wich acclamations, and 
he was then in effect the greateſt of the Ro- 


mans. It was remarked, a8 a ſingular glory to 
„„ him, 


| A. R. _ him, that in his three trium 
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he had ſuc- 
cefſively preſented to the view of the Romans 
the three of the known world. For 
1 him with matter for his 
firſt triumph for his ſecond, and Aſia 
for his died; l conqueſts ſecened' to 
embrace the whole univerſe. 
He had been compared in his youth to Alex- 
ander, and ſome writers to render the com 
fon more perfe&, ſuppoſed that he was under 
thirty-four years of age when he triumphed over 
Mithridates, The truth is, that he was paſt 
his forty- fifth. Ir were to be wiſhed (a), 
* fays Plutarch, that he had reſembled Alex- 
ander by dying before fortune abandoned 
„ him. The time that he lived after his third 
triumph brought him nothing but an odious 
« poſterity and diſgraces without return. For 
„employing unjuſtly in favour of others, that 
< authority which he himſelf had acquired by 
< legal means, as much as he increaſed their 
a: ſtrength by ſo much he diminiſhed his own 
<< glory, and at length ruined himſelf, without 
« knowing how to prevent it by the great- 
« neſs of his own power. The ſtrong 2 


& when the enemy had entered them, tranſ- 


5 ferred their ſtrength to the Victor, and help- 
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e ed themſelves to put on their own fetters ; 4. 
„ thus the power of Pompey, after having 
<«< been employed to raiſe Cæſar againſt the 
« Commonwealth, helped the ſame Cæſar to 
< deſtroy and overthrow him by whom he had 
« ſubdued all others.” The growth of Cæſar 
and the ruin of Pompey are the principal ob: 
jects to fix our attention for a ſeries of ſeveral 
years. But before we enter upon this, we have 
Une other, facts er IEG to relate. 


SECT. II. 


The death of Catulus, Cenſors. Cond The 
Bear. of Numidia, The beginning of the cuſ- 
tom to interrupt the combats of tbe gladzators, 
y going to dinner. Motions in Gaul. The 

expedition of Scaurus againſt Aretas, King of 
one part of Arabia. Q. Cicero governs Afia 
For the ſpate of three The Pratorſbip 
_ of, Oftavins, father of Au 
in the government of Macedonia. His death. 

The characters of the two Conſuls. The au- 
ftbority of the Senate was at that time weaken- 

ed, and the order of Knights turned out of it. 

. Pompey demands the confirmation of his atts. 

Lucullus oppoſes it in the Senate. A law pro- 
 * poſed by a Tribune of the People, to aſſign lands 

. tothe ſoldiers of Pompey. The ambiguous con- 

du f Cicero throughout this whole affair. 
. The Conſul Metellus oppoſes the law. Motions 
of the Helvetii in Gaul. The Conſul is 
put into priſon by the Tribune Flavius. The © 
cconſtancy of the Conſul. Pompey allies with 
-»  Clodins. Clodius attempts to make war's ſelf a 
Plabeian, 10 to get the office of Tribune. 
at the n ion of his Prom 0 Gr 
HK 1 


aber His conduit 


48 Puplus, VAE RIüs, Conſuls, 
pPẽrovince of Ulterior Spain aſſigned to bim, if 
Nopped by his creditors, when he would have 
gone thither. Craſſus delivers him from the 
mmoſt importunate. The ſaying of Ceſar con- 
_ Cerning @ pitiful little town in the Alps, He 
creates a war in Spain, and obtains ſeveral 
advantages it. An admirable action of 
one of Cæſar' s ſoldiers. Caeſar's adminiſtra- 
- tion beloved. He returns into Italy, and de- 
. clines a triumph to gain the Conſulſbip. He 
forms the triumvirate. Is named Conſul with 
Bibulus. A law to. aboliſh tolls and duties 
paid upon entering Rome or any paris of Italy. 
Combats of gladiators given by Fauſtus Sylla in 
honour of his father. The Apollinarian games 
given by Lentulus Spinther the Prætor. A 
Piece of painting in freſco brought from Lace- 
demonia io Rome. ELD 


AR 61:4F* HE Commonwealth loft, this year, one 
58% TL of its ſupports in the perſon of Catulus. 
Catulus. Without greatly ſhining by ſuperior talents, an 
3 uniform conduct, upright defigns, always di- 

rected to the public good, a conſtant attach- 
| ment to ariſtocratical maxims, and, in a word, 
all the qualities of an excellent Citizen and a 
-wiſe Senator, had gained him great authority. 
Cicero, who praiſes him in ſeveral parts of his 
works, extols him particularly for his conſtancy, 
which (a) was proof againſt the moſt threaten- 
ing ſtorms, and not to be ſeduced by thoſe. 
honours, which were diſpeneed by popular 
favour, ſo that neither hope or fear could ever 


(a) Quem (Catulum) ne- de ſuo eurſu, aut ſpe, aut 
que periculi tempeſtas, neque metu, demovere. Pro. Sex. 


4 2 
lead 
— 
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lead him out of thoſe paths he had chalked out ebe 
to hichſelf. If Catulus had lived longer, it 
would have been a ſenſible affliction to him to 
have ſeen Cæfſar, his declared enemy, taking 
ſuch haſty ſtrides, _ 9 75 . che 
8 7 to oppreſs liber | 
This ſame year chirs were Gens but their Cenſors. 
names continue unknown. We know, howe- 
ver, that they prepared che regiſter of the Se- 
nate, which was more numerous than ere. 
becauſe they introduced into it all thoſe who - 
had: poſſeſſed any poſt in the magiſtracy. 
Whereas till that time curule offices alone 1 = 8 
gave a right to thoſe who had enjoyed them to 
be admitted i into the Senate; and named as S. 
nators in the firſt promotion. As to — Lag we 
ing the luſtre: which put an end to all the ope- yr. 
rations of the Cenſorſhip, that ceremony was 
not uſed under the Cenſors I am ſpeaking of, 
and continued to be: interrupted for the ſpace 
of one and forty years, from the time of the 
<Cenſors: Gellius and Lentulus, to "TRE of the: eg 
kr Conſulſnip of wy 
- Domitius Ahenobarbus, cube mne, en this 
| th of September, gave games to the people, 
in which he cauſed a hundred bears of Numi- 
dia to fight with a hundred Ethiopian huntſ- 
men. Pliny, who relates this fact, after the Plin. viii. 
annals of the time, was puzzled to know what 36- 
theſe bears of Numidia could be, becauſe this 
animal,"as he pretends, was unn in Af- 
| Some . men have aſſerted, that 
hey were lions, which the Romans called thus 
through ignorance, as they called the Arſt'ele- 
/phants which they ſaw in the war with Pyrrhus, _. 
by the name of Lucanian oxen. - But we are 
Not to judge of the times of which ne a ED 
vo L. XII. E | now 


80 Pupius, Varzzlos, Conſuls. 
Der. now giving the hi by the rudeneſs or 
3 —— remote _ belides, the Romans 
| | 35 often times ſeen lions. Sylla particularly 
had cauſed a hundred to fight in the games 
which he gave during his Prætorſhip: There- 
| fore I cannot eaſily perſuade myſelf, that they 
could be ſo groſly miſtaken, as to give the 
name of — to lions. I leave this point to 

be diſeuſſed by thoſe who are s learned 
than myſelf. 

Qhe . Dio has obſerved, Unt it was * In this 
ting of the year, that the people began to leave the com- 
en 46 bars of the gladiators to go to dinner, and te- 
1,054 turned. afterwards to the ſpectacle, which was 
gf the gle- wont till that time to continue all day without 
ators by interruption. The Roman manners in po- 
. „ liſhing, weakehed them in every thing; and 
inſtead of that maſculine vigour which for- 
merly appeared in all their pleaſures, it was ob- 
ſerved, that they more and more confid ; 

their caſe and convenience. 

Movement: Affairs abroad afford us but Litho ame 

in Gaul. treat of, In Gaul there was ſome movement, 
but of no great importance. I forbear co give 
an account of it tilt beame no uſo Cans 

wars. wy 5 4 $5: 
| Scaurus, who had bein def by Fallin in 
ytia, made an incurſion into the territories 
Arabia. As the country is bad und diffi- 

= he would have found himſelf a good deal 
embarraſſed, if Antipater, by the order of 
92. ape. Hyrcanus, had not furniſhed him with theft 
dition Proviſions that he wanted for his army Tie 
Scaurus a- ſame Antipater negotiated a treaty between 


2 Scaurus and Aretas, King of the Nabatean 
one part Farbe urged — — for =" 


* 
© U 
* * 4 


efrabia, 


Poros, VA t cl Fr 

of mo ven by the Arabian.” Feser was 4. N. 60%. 
E ary for them both. a ba 

Re Cicero, the 'brother 1 «a orator, 2. Cicero 
having been Prætur the preceding $4 when , 
he went out of that office, had the' province of 5/57, - 
Afa given to him, and — 77 58 there three ey 7hree 
years. So long an adminiſtration afforded no- Sauri. 
ching memora le, but the fineſt. monuments - 
that remain of it are the letters written to him 
by his brother” during that time; particularly 
the firſt, which is known to all the world, and 


contains the fineft maxims, and moſt excellent . En, | 


advice to all choſe who fill high poſts, in 
tus was a man very different from his brother, | 
impetuous, fantaſtical and eafily provoked. I; 6 
is true de ſoon came to himſel again, which : | 
is the gn of a d temper at bottom. But 
his ballen was very troubleſome to thoſe who 1 
were to obey him; and his .caprices and whims ER, 
oftentimes exerciſcd the patience of his brother nen 
and of Atticus, whoſe fer he had married. 9 
Cicero, more than once, propoſed to him 1. Pe. 
che example of C. Oftavius, the father of Au- 3e, 
| guftus, who was Prætor this year, and who had 55 2 
5 himſelf much eſteemed in that employ- of A 
ment. The family of Octavius had given gu. | 
many Conſuls to ome, but this Gentleman? 2 3, a8. 
was of a branch "which? never had arrived at any Cic. 2 Q&; 
honours. His anceſtors had been always con- Fr. 37 
rented, with the degree. of Knighthood. C. 
QO&avius, who was the firſt that introduced into 
this branch the dignity 3 Curyle 
employment, l oh lendor of his 
titles by his virtue. ys an encomi-- 
um on the conduct he maintained in his Pre» 
torſhip. He attributes to him all the qualit ies 
of a * Magiſtrate, affabiliry, mildneſs ac- 
E 2 A | 


a deg + 
_ —_ 
e 
* Ws —— 
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A. R. r. companied with a juſt ſeverity, and an exact. 


Ant. C. br. 


6 


enquiry into affairs.“ All (a) acceſſes; were 
e open to his tribunal, ſays Cicero, the Lic- 
e tor neyer drove any one from it; the Cryer 
e never impoſed ſilence: Every one ſpoke as 
< often and as long as he pleaſed, This in- 
.« dulgence might perhaps have . ſeemed too 
« great, if it had not ſerved to make the ſeve- 
« rity he uſed in other caſes the more approyed 
t of, Cruel and covetous men, ry — en) 
« riched themſelves under Sylla, by Octavius 
« were obliged to refund, and to reſtote what. 
they had unjuſtly. and forcibly taken away. 
_« Thoſe in the Magiſtracy who had made an 
ts unjuſt decrees, were judged by the ſame 
« law. This ſeverity might perhaps have 
&« ſeemed. too rigorous, if it had not been 
« tempered by many acts of humanity and in- 
een emen 


K 


K 


His ,, To, make an end of all that relates to Ocla. 
du in the vius, I ſhall add, by anticipation, that after the 


+» year of his Prætorſhip was expired, he was 
ſent to govern Macedonia, where G3 | Antonius, 
the collegue of Cicero in his Conſulſhip, had 


gained a very bad character. Octavius, at his 


©...» departure, had it in charge to deſtroy ſome re- 
mains of the troops of Sparticus, and of the 
. >, conſpiracy, of Catiline, which uniting together, 


_ (a) His rebys nuper C. per vim & metum abſtule- 


Octavius jucandiſſimus fuit: rant, reddere. Qui in Magi- 
apud quem primus Lictor ſtratibus injurioge | deereve- 
quievit, tacuitaccenſus: quo - rant, eodem ĩpſis privatis erax 
ties quiſque voluit dixit, & jure parendum. Hze illi 
- qui voluit diu. Quibus ille ſeveritasacerba videretir, wif 
rebus fortaſſe nimis lenis vi- multis condimentis humani- 
derethr, niſi hae lenitas illam tatis mitigaretur. Cic. a Q. 
2 „ 7 OI... 

tur ſullani homines qu 
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had ſeized on the territories of Thurium N fy 


overcame, in a great battle, the Beſſi and the 
Thracians, and received from his ſoldiers the © 


he qu himſelf of this commiſſion with 
ſucceſs,” © © 


Being arrived in Miackdbalt, Ke gave = : 


proofs of his courage and his juſtice, 


title of Imperator. The ſubjects of the Em- 
pire praiſed him very much for his adminiſtra- 
tion, and he was extremely well beloved by 
them. Of this we have Cicero ſtill for a 


* 
$3361 


was then in the third year of his government 
of Afia, „that his neighbour Octavius made 


voucher. He repreſents to his brother, Who 


„ himſelf adored by the Peo — 107 And yet, 


« adds (a) he with 7 5 he h 


„ Nenophon. He was unacquainted with the 
« examples of the great Kings, from whom, 
«© in their ſovereign power, there never eſcaped 
« a word or a diſobliging ſaying.” Cicero 


profited by the great knowledge he had 


never read the 
« Cyropedia or the Eulogium of Ageſilaus by 


iy 1 in the right to ſhame his brother, who had 


e For what purpoſe do ſtudy and let- 
ters ſetve, if they do not render us beneficent N 


and humane? 

Octavius, after having ſpent two years in 
Macedonia, returned to Rome with hopes of 
the Conſulſhip, but was prevented of it by .. 


His 1 


death. He had married, for his ſecond wife, Nas Py 


(4) Atque is dolor 2, neque cyrum Xenopho 1 


quum ũ quos nominavi, neque Ageſilaum noverint: 


"(Cicero bad gute two Pra /. quorum. regum ſummo in os: 
tors, of whom Ofavius was imperio nemo unquam ver- 


one) te innocenti2 non vin- 22 ullum aſperius, audivit. 
cant, vincunt tamen artificio. Cic,. ad 5 Tr. * 2.02. 
bee colligendz, qui 


E 3 Atia, 


* 


Furies, VabiRIDs, — 2 
R. 697- Atia the daughter of Julia, Cæſu's ſiſter. It 
ber was by by this he had Auguſtus, who 
was but four years old when his father died. 

en e h e 1 
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Chereter The Conſulſhip of Afranius add kiecle⸗ 
7 the On Celer is the famous Epoch of the triunvirate, 
ſub. taken notice of b Horace (9. I have already 
given the characters of theſe two Conluls. 
Afranius, a man without talents, without merit, 
rendered, in this great office, no other ſervice 
to Pompey, who had placed him in it; than to 
| cover him with ſhame, by his uſeleſſneſs and 
Dio L. his meanneſs of ſpitit oe Metellaz, | on, the 
xxxvi. contrary ſhewed a great deal of courage. and. 
magnanimity, and defended the public Tiberty 
with. zeal. © It is true Dio pretends, that this 
'eal was ſtirred up and heightened in him by 
the reſentment he conceived againſt, ompey 
for divbreing his ſiſter Mucia. Cicero, who 
often ſpeaks of Metellus in his letters to tticus, 
fays nothing like this : And the authority of 
| Dio, in my opinion, is not ſufficient to de- 
9255 grade a conduct, and actions laudable in them- 
, 4uthe. felves, by afcribing them to bad niotives. 5 
rity of th When Metellus came to govern the Com- 
2 a monwealth, he found it in a ftuation very dif- 
e e ferent from chat in which Cicero had eſtabliſhed 
and the or- it: The authority of the Senate was conſider . 
der of ably ſhaken by the abſolution of Clodius, and 
e, by "the election of » Afrenius, on account of 
from it. * 
a "Yor er Nets bonfile civieuns"H 
Att. I. 17, 1 dion rd og . e ou 1. 1 
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which that aſſembly was gefirous to wag 
3 inſt canvaſſing, but fail 1 
| 1 5 — the 8 2 of Knights 


bes themſelves from the Senate, N —Y 
no doubt, but the damage that the republi 
ſuffered by it was no leſs real. The dender 
Cato had given occaſion for this diſunion of the 
two orders, I do not however pretend to blame 
his conduct whoſe principle was an ardent and 

couragious zeal for juſtice. © 

Indeed nothing was more up juſt vor — 
er of the Knights. T Naw 


ey 


od * in another — „that Ne they Vol. IX} 


fat in 3j n ren with the Senators they were 
neverthelefs not 2 — to the penalty of the 
laws made againſt thoſe Judges who ſuffered 
themſelves to be . It is very like 
the 1 judgment in the caſe of = 

opened mens eyes to the glaring iniquity. 
ſuch an example. Cato eb ſtrongly upon it 
in the Senate, and procured a Senatusconſul- 
tum Ef a law, which declared the penalties 
general againſt all thoſe who being judges ſhould 
receive money of the parties. The Knights 
dared not complain of ſo equitable a law, dor 
were much mortifled by it. 


Ahout the ſame time, that is to ſay, towards? 
the end of the preceding year, a company of | __ 


Roman Knights, who had figned a leaſe with 


the cenſors for the revenues of the Common 
wealth in Aſia, deſired * the Senate to be re- 


leafed from their bar ; pretending Gar they 
bes; * by it, an ing no 

e deſire of gin ne ompted 
1 to make offers, organ . of condi- 


tions very burthenſom to them. * ever 
rigid againſt the farmers of the revenues, op- 


ple to 91 


3 A -Conſuls. 


erer their requeſt; the affair 5 


three months, and at le ngth he carried it a- 
gainſt them, and cauſed — demand of thoſe 
who were intereſted in it to be thrown by, al- 
though ſupported by the ſolicitations of the 
whole order. This laſt ſtroke compleated the 

reſentment of the Knights, and e Ker 
tached them from the Senate. | 

This was no fault of Ciceros. The. union 
of the two orders concerned -him perſonally, 
as it had been his work; and, on the other 

hand, he did not follow principles ſo ſevere 
28 Cato. He even thought, that this Hero, 
for ſo he called him, was not acquainted with 
men or times, and reproached (a) him for ar- 
guing in the ſame manner in a company of the 
vicious ſons of Romulus, as he would have 
done among the wiſe. men of Plato's repub- 
lic. For himſelf, although he was ſenſible of 
all the indecorum of the Knights pretenſions, he 
aſſiſted them, and ſpoke ſtrongly in their fa- 
vour; and not being able to ſucceed, was much 
grieved, not preciſely for his own intereſt, ſince 
the Knights always continued attached to him; 
12 becauſe he foreſaw that the Common- 


wealth and the Senate would loſe a ſupport that 


was neceſſary to them. 


| Pompey de- The great object of the CREED of liberty 


was to bridle the power of Pompey, which was 


—_ 7 45 viſibly predominating. . He puſhed on at that 
time two important affairs. One was the con- 5 


firmation of all that he had done, regulated, 
Hos or erde in the provinces of which he had 


"4a Dice e. enim, tanquam ſententiam, Cie. a 4. | 
in Platonls remis, nos II. . | 
TI in Romuli _ | 1 


11 
1 5 | had 


| 
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had the command, in ſhort of all the acts of 
his Generalſhip. The other, which he had not 

leſs at heart, was a diſtribution of lands among 
the ſoldiers, who had ſerved under his com- 


mand, and ho before their - eſtabliſhment were 
as much his creatures as ever, and the ſupports 
of his power. He demanded himſelf the con- 
firmation of his acts: and Flavius a Tribune 


of the People, in conjunction with him, pro- 
poſed the Agrarian las. 

Ila dhe firſt article Lucullus was perſonally | 

intereſted, all whoſe orders in Afia Pompey hal 


taken a delight to change and turn upſide down. 


Cato, drew Lucullus out of that ſupine and 


{oft way of living to which he had given him- ee 


ſelf up. Metellus Creticus, ſo violently and 


ſo unworthily offended by Pompey ; and Craſ- 
ſus, always jealous of his greatneſs, joined 


themſelves to Lucullus and Cato; and Me- 


tellus Celer ſupported them with all the autho- 
rity of the Conſulate. Thus when they were 
about to debate in Senate on the confirmation 
of Pompey's acts, Lucullus repreſented to 


them, that Pompey ought to render an ac- 


* count article by article, and demand the 
% approbation of every one ſeparately. That 
„ for him to expect to have all that he had 
„ done and regulated approved in the groſs, 


« without making known the particular nature 


<< of each affair, was to act like a maſter, and 
c not as à citizen. That Pompey having 
made great alterations in what he [Lucullus 
had ordained, it was but juſt that the Senate 
.* ſhould judge between them, and decide 
&© whoſe regulations ſhould be executed,” This 


diſcourſe, ſo equitable, was applauded”; and 


= 


„* 
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K. ſceing that he hac nothing to hope 

loyed himk6df Sey 70 
get the law of Flavius to pals, thereby to gain 
the Prople, and then thoughe he might . 
wards n * his” "ow, | 
which the Senate. refuſed him. 

| This law was zerfally: enough 5 WT 

ia greg, ro Rena ve thoeftabliſh | 


Der zes 


the Senate, 


en t; 951 rn th! ma 
— With —.— Cieero, his conduct was 
— os equivocal h cthrough- 
_—_y out this whoſe air. AAS mention 
througheus made of him in hiftory on the ſubje& of the 
thi: whole -eoafirmation of Pompey's adts, and he ſays 
Heir. —— ah Bee imſelf in his letters to 
Arricus. With regard to the law, he ſbught 
a medium, by: which he imagined he ſhould 
ſatisfy every body; but it 2 a he 

deceived himſelf. 

He gives an account wo vedio the prin- | 

- upon which he governed himſelf at that 

Cic, ad time. * In going out of mp Conſulſhip, — 
att. 1.19.4 he, 1 maintained at firſt, with dignity and 
-«< nobleneſs, che F dad acquired in it. 
gi But when I faw the e good men 


A the Senate, eiving moreover how warm 
the of theſe voluptuartes your 
rf (4) tho means br meemerny op 


. 2 a wot 
'2 « lus 


— 7 


s weakened, and the Knights detached from 
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e lus and ſome others) was againſt me; — 


« thought I t to procure: to myſelf ſome 
1228 
united with/Pompey : I have done ſo 

that I have engaged him at length to break 
e that ſilence which he has ſo long kept on the 
4 buſineſs of my Conſulſhip, . — to declare 


his approbation often and openly of all that 
" Tl done for the welfare of my country. 
We mutually ſupport each other, and are 


. both the ſtronger for our union. I have 
«© even regained the debauched youth who had 
'« me for an object of hatred. | In a word, I 
avoid giving offence to any one; (a) my 


conduct nevertheleſs has nothing weak in it, 


. * nothing popular. I keep a; medium, ac- 
7 quitting myſelf of what I owe to the Com- 


% monwealth, ee J e be LY 


2 _ from the Punt —— 


— 6 . — 


8 ö 
Het 
2.2 


4, bad, and the malice. of the.envious. Not- 


withſtanding Ido not give myſelf up tonew 


75 friendſhips; and I frequently repeat to my- 


48 ſelf the Rying of Epicharmus: Watch, end 


155 . ce Bis the RE 


2 nerve , f 
1a) N 11 jam UTI 2 n. „Abbes 


me alperum in quemquam  cautianem & diligentiam 3 - 


po- ita amem, ſi iis novis 
ita — ſumnua, ut 


: 
6 iniquitatem malivolo- | 
— — 41 a 
ry . 0 ' * UE 14 b 

8-8 : 


ur <rebrd mi Taker ile eh 


Go Arxanivs,' Mzreiivs, Confols, 


r Atticus oftentimes cautioned him to take 
aeure that his friendſhip for Pompey did not 

carry him too far, and engage him in ſome de- 

_ - licate affair, from which he might not be able 
to extricate himſelf with honour. Cicero pro- 
teſts to him, in more places than one, that he 

would carefully ward againſt ſuch danger, and 
even flattered himſelf that he ſhould make 

. Pompey better, by detaching him from the 
People, and inſpiring him with more Ariſto- 

cratical ſentiments. He carried the deluſion yet 

ſarther, and when Cæſar returned from Spain, 

| where he was at that time, as we ſhall ſoon 

| | mention, Cicero ventured ro promiſe hi mlſelf, 

= that he ſhould bring him back again, at leaſt” 


= in part, to the ſyſtem of the public ood : 
But he was in a great error. Cæſar, and even 
- Pompey knew better than he how to diſſemble 
| in the management of affairs. All this refined 
| yo did but hurt his reputation, without 
; -faving him. He found that men ſuch as Pom- 
| pey were not to be ſatisfied with having friends 
by halves, indeed they want not friends but 


ſlaves 5 and ſacrifice without pain or ſcruple 
- thoſe whom they do not find entirely devoted 
JET 
The Conſel Metellus Celer obſerved a conduct much 
1 clearer and more generous; and his conſtancy 
"offs '4 reſiſted not only fear, which has the leaſt power 
of the Hel- flatter his ambition, For . while the: conteſt 
wet in was warmeſt on the ſubject of Flavius's law, 
Dio. Cie. news was brought to Rome, that affairs wete 
ad Att. I. in diſorder in Gaul, and that the Helvetii were 
19, 20. in arms. The Senate to prevent the other 
& II. 1. ; le 1 f fro 3 Ef FOT< AF ith th 2 
people in Gaul from joining with them, im- 
mediately ordered an embaſſy the chief of which 
9271 V 


Ar 


\ 


Arzantvs, MeTzirus, Confuls, 6 


ſhould be a perſon of Conſular dignity : This; 2. K. 62. 

as we may ſay en paſſant, gave room or afreſh” © ws 
evidence of the ſingular efteem of this illuſ- 
trious aſſembly. for Cicero. For the names k 
the Conſulats 1 0 put into an urn, and . 


enen 


: State (a). Metellus Creti as deſti 
f 1 of 10 FO mbaſſy. Ee 5 = 


the two Gauls, Gallia Ciſalpina and Gallia | 
Mem for their Proyinces..,. Metellus Ce- 
ler wou pe 1 0 [95 (Slang med Fa * * 2 Pro: 

Vince, rom whence he might hope for a tri - 

eh Flavius therefore gs. de had TE 
i et his foible, and threatened to oppoſe 
L his going, our of Rome, and by. that means de- 
rive him 0 a command that was the object of 

hi wiſhes, if if he. continued to reſiſt the lane. fo. nan & 
5 15 this Pe "had. no effect, and NMetellus Ban . wy 
Il acted with, leſs pirit a conſtanep xp. 
) 5 kg carti 175 7, FX 1 eee 
was. o much enr the ineſs? 24 i 
| 80 put the Co e 1 Fel The Knights, dif- a Yon oy 
- Eantented with the Senate, were unmoved z2he Tri. 
: dor the Senators performed their duty to the ut: bun 
moſt, and would (hv Sha 2975 the 18 ET da 
about the Copſul. It was thus, 0 
Vier, that our anceſtors ſaw, 1 25 kult oe Re ok ER 8 
Juſtice in the kingdom follow their chief to che Te = 
WH, whom a SP: of, fabtious, men had 


* 2-4 


ts 95 t nos duo A i pignors Rei 
* he, 


6 wo 4 


aber f tere e., 


Nu 
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62 Arx Anus, Mrrzrl vs, 'Confls, 


AR. ſent thither. Flavius would "ad ſuffer the Se- 
| nate to enter the priſon, and to prevent Fo | 
| placed his ſeat before the door eee 

The con Mletellus . worn this indignity wick 

cy. The other Tribune 8 
would have taken him out of Priſon, buc he 
refuſed to come but till Flavius himſelf d 
fiſted ; The Ager did nat ſeem. at all dig 5 
repa "to pals" the e upon the 

But ey was at lengch aſhamed of 
an acceſs, of which in reality he had been 
Gag ucber g he even feared à fifin of the Peo- 
oe: So that he ordered Flavius to retire, ay- 

g chat Metellus had asked this favour 3 him. 

No body believed him, and he only added the 

= | fan of Gf and flood W juſt 
| reproaches he erved, for tra 

8 the kit dignity of. the Cammon 4 


. end. 20 his efforts nem ei 
_, tral, then repented; that he dere 
2 But reſglving to ca 


| Pompey 
lies * 
Cladius. 


Plut. 


nxt 


"rs fo fr 25 Ns even hd pr * 
Wy t in _ to obtain ith . Mie an . 
by the power of that to revenge! imſelf on hi 
enemies, e bu te on Cicero. 8 
ladias at- The birth of Clodius was almoſt an i iny | 
temper 19 ble obſtacle to his deſigns. He was of Partri- 
ſelf a Pl- cian race, and thoſe of the Plebeian only could 
belan to be choſe Tribunes of the Peo ple. He Hor. 10. t 
get the took to make himſelf u Plcbeia.” To this end, 
„1. . " he gained a Tribune, named Herepnius, aaan 
Dio. Cic. of low degree, bad principles, withaut forrune 
— rs . and without merit, who propoſed to the ag 
P 


A#Rianros, MeTeitus, Confils. Gy 


beian, and adcounted: fo: in the; Common 
winks. as much as one who was ſo by birth. 


The -Conful eee wg into this pro- 


he was his couſin; german and brother-in-law, 
to kill him wich his on hand. | The collegues 


bein, 40 the. Tribunate, dor he | 
| —— . 
In cheſe turbulent conteſts paſſed the Cen- 
ſulſtiip of Metellus, who, at leaſt, flopped the 
evil, and kept all things in ſuſpence, till ca: 
tie that Cæſar, arri ving from Spain, put the 
ut hand to what the moſt ſtirring „„ 
1383 ſtrongeſt cabal had never been N 
without him. 1 , e 8 
Cæſar had been Prætor two years before, one; 8%, Low. haw- 
e have already mentioned, under the 'Conſulsag'the 5 
Silanus and Murena. After his — 
n of Ulterior Spain; but when 5e . 
as going thither, he found himſelr very 1 


g to ſtop his e ipage. His luxury, ae 
| His: prodj 2 targeſfes, thadgs, aaa 
reduced him to a condition of owing more chan baue gen- 
he was worth: and he had been heard to fa 727%": 
chat he wanted a hundred millions of deſterces J, 
(hear. eight hundred thouſand: pounds ſterling) him from 
to be better than nothing. Crafſus was His aft che mo 
befource. They had been (formerly enemies; [77"'*- 


and Plutarch relates, that when Cæſar in Ann Piu Ceſß 


' youth was taken by pirates, he cried out, & Craſl. 
e e it be 10 "when be Hall APPion- 
Bard | bear I. Il. 


chat Clodius Thould be ncknowledged 4-3. Gn. 


perhaps: Bur he foon returns Cic. pro 
wh, himſelf, and y imitied ſt rex nana | 
dius, threatened him in full Senate, although 


ie of bis 2 


— wares becauſe his'rreditors were were ore og 


. 
* To . 8 e 
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* Arkatitus;: . Conſul 


Terrinen of my captivity! Intereſt, at laſt, brought: | 
them together again; and the ſame motive 


faſtened the bands of their friendſhip. more 

ſtrictly than ever, on the occaſion Iam ſpeak- 
ing of. Czfar wanted money. Craſſus, who 
always dreaded Pompey, flood io need of the 


credit and activity of Cæſar to ſupport him 
againſt a power, by which he feared to be 
cruſhed, On the other hand, he never loved 
or hated anybody, but, according as the neceſ- 
fity of his affairs required, he would quarrel or 
be reconciled with extreme facility. He there- 
fore appeaſed the moſt importunate of Cæſar s 
creditors, by paſſing his word for him for the 
| ſum of twenty millions of ſeſterces (one hun- 
| Suet. Cæſ. 2 and twenty- five thouſand pounds ſterling) 
c. 18. ve him liberty to depart. As ſoon 
= wo Fs 1. ound he was no longer detained, he 
| immediately took flight, even. without waiti 
till the Senate had entirely ſettled what eu 
ed the provinces. 
Nei, In his j journey Plutarch relates this ns 
2 ble ſaying of his, which plainly ſhews the fu- 
a pitiful ious ambition that poſſeſſed him. In paſſing 
uu. town the Alps, his friends taking notice of a little 
arcs. pitiful town, the inhabitants of which were in 
a poor and miſerable condition, they aſked one 
another in the way of 1— try, if in that 
place there were any di about the em- 
ployments, quarrels ie the the Grft rank, or jea- 
louſies among their great men. Cæſar, Who 
Hhaeeard them, ſaid with a ſerious tone, That he 
would rather be the firſt man there, than the ſes 
_ cond in Rome. The Hiſtorians report ſeveral 
dreams or preſages, that nouriſhed his hopes 
and deſires. But the ſaying alone that I have 


_— 3 makes it plainly appear, that he 
INJ wanted 


= 


* 


wanted no incentives but thoſe of his own msd, & * * 
to make him eee dare to do an * 
thing.. 2 K ail 4 tr; 8000 4 
Spain, at the dane that he akived Mt wma 
vas mote peaceable than he could have deſired. aer 
He ſought an occaſion to create a war, and — 
found it. He gave ſome: battles; he took ſe- weral 4d. 
veral places in Luſitania and in Gallicia ; he — 4 
made a: great booty, with which he enriched ff. 4 
himſelf, and largely recompenced his ſoldiers; Die. 
from whom he received the title of Imperator, 
and ſeemed to deſerve a triumph. But all n 
expeditions, which would perhaps «have | been 
conſiderable in another, were ſo little for Cæ- 
ſar, that J ſhall not think it worth while to re- 
late the ſlender detail which Dio has preſerved 
of them. What I find the moſt worthy to be 
As oh is an e (a): e of . 01 ROS 
The 3 nat * Cater, * h = k 
tis to an iſland, at a little diſtance from the 
1 Cæſar, who: had no-ſhips, could 
not purſue them. Nevertheleſs, he ordered . [if 
ſome light boats to be built, toiſend a ſmall | = 
body of troops over into the iſland. Some of = 
His ſoldiers were diſembarked on a rock, from 
vrhenee they might go to the enemy; d the a 
commander of the detachment was to 1 ts 
them, or take them on board again, ar FN 
ſhould be occaſion. But having been cartied © + 2 
Ke dene. che reflux of the tide, he Jeft his . 
%% da md yiiidreomnontyg 0s: an nnn „ — 5 
5 — * Phutarch, and Farm. low Die lr 220 
Ml I. 2,23), 76: bg -£ | 
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VoI. XII. OI * * ſoldiers, 


WIT 


Seer waer and ttanq;uillity among the people 


" nounces ar 


. driumph to the Conſulſtiip, 
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"ſoldiers, who were but a ſmall number, to: the 
*mercy of the Barbarians) All were killed, ex- 
cept one man, whom Dio calls P. Scevius, or 
Sceva, and who, after having fought valiantly, 
all covered with wounds, rew himſelf into 
the fea, and croſſed it by ſwimming. Cæſar, 
who had been a witneſs and ſpectator of the 
hae action, thought the ſoldier came to de- 
As ada. mand ſome recompence; but was + aftoniſhed 
rable act when he ſaw him throw himſelf on his Knees, 
ce and, on the contrary, only begged pardon of 
foldiers, bim for returning without his arms, and par- 
ticularly without his buckler. Cæſar could not 
"nr admire à ſoldier, who ſnewed ſo much re- 
cd to military diſcipline, joined to much 
1 wery, ue wah Ie oat Da-wo 


curion. * ic A 4144 1 


cæ s. 2 victor in the war; FRY no leſs 


makes bis in the civil government, He eſtabliſhed 
ub- 
to his authority. He remedied: eſpecially 
the diſſenfions and troubles cauſed by debts, by 
that two thirds of the debtor's income 
— delivered nn n m_ 
ſatisfaction was made. 
He return Theſe different operations did not em 
2 -Ceeſar quite a year. Propoſing to himfelt' all 
the time to obtain a triumph, Be to demand 

he haſtened to return, even 

2 before one was ſent to ſucceed him. 0 
ay But 23 chin; tice of <ebo cleiipns-2ws near, 


Sue 
8 4 9 an incompatidilit berween the two 


Cat "objects of his Ambition. To demand a tri- 
vad den gee een obliged m. ges Ut. 
tinued out of Rome 5 and to demand | 
ſulſhip he was obliged to come into it. He 
OI remove de this obere. * 


I 
- 


the Con- 


tris yy | kb PTY "8 65 


2 tothe Benate, that they wopld' me Wag a 

his demanding” the .Confulfhip by the 

ry of his friends; without eng him - 

8. Tele it in pe 1 This was contrary xo 
aft However his credit 

wette ſever: of” 


Senators to favour him. 
Orto feliſted with his ordinary reſolution 3 and 
_ fearing that his reafops might not have their de- 
fired effect, he mage uſe of a ſtratagem. When 
he had begun to {peak in the Senare he con- 
Linned' talking till ni ht; for it was not per- 
mitted” to interrupt a Senator who ſpoke in his 
place, and he had the liberty to expatiate as 
much 2 he thought Fro per. By "os artifice 
he diſconcerted Cxfar's intrigue, who did net 
continue a moment in Aber but conſider- 
ing che triumph as a temporary hongur which 
might return another time, whereas the Con- 
Folſhip « 3 door that opened his way to the 
tigh gheſt fortune, he tenounced the th: en- 
- tered into the c Y>, an Fot himſelf among the | 
>. ö oy 118 * 
A was at 'this time, that he formed that rm 
te; fo well: known under the name of the + omg 
. ainvirate, fatal to liberty, fatal to Fompey, Dio. Ap. 
And of Which Cæſar alone gathered all the fruit. pian. Blue. 
Ay what is very retriarkable is, that while he Parte 
was g up” his O Wa grandeur, and over- & can. 
Fc ommonwealtfi, he en A drew ap- Sueton. 
Plauſes'u © wel Pompey and Crafſus, Vell. II. 
che cw ]) 25 powerful citizen: of Rome, were “ 
perpetually” at variance, and their, diſcord 
troubled the pe Commonwealth. " There- 
fore to Renee, them was an action which 


was very ſpecious to outward appearance. 
Cicero and 9 were not miſtaken 55 They 


2 ed well, that theſe two powers, 
F 2 | wh, 


68 — Marzzzus, Conſuls. 


2 A. * 6 which, in counterbalancing. one another agitat- 
e * ed the veſſel, hindered it from. overſetting by 
their mutual reſiſtance, but that if ever; they 
| | ſhould be united, and both go « over 25 one 
die. Phil. they could not fail of ſinking it. Cicero, who | 
II. n. 23. had great alliances . with Fompey, uſed all his 
- endeavours to diſſuade him from giring him 
ſelf up to Cæſar. He ſucceeded very, ill. He 
did not only prevent their. union, , bur, loſt 
Fiel the friendſhip of Pomp ex,. 
Cæſar effectually attacked; Pompey and. Craſ- 
ſus, by motives that have the aſh 224 55 over 
ambitious men. What. do tie do, 
them, H our eternal difſenſi ſeng, but a mos DN | 
; Power 1 2 Ciceros, the Cato's,.. Jan ge” ten- 
Hiss? Whereas by leaguing together 1 816771 
due them all, diſplay our whole authority, and þ be 
alone maſters of the Commontuealt bz. 
_ Beſides this common. intereſt, each o the 
"Triumyirs had his own particular object in view. 
"Pompey. would obtain the confirmation; of the | 


£43 


acts of his Conſulſhip. Craſſus, covetous to 
—o> Aa laſt — and deſirous of the wh, rank, 
| but incapable of arriving at it by him F, would 
«he raiſed to ĩt by Fe] help of his afſociates. | 
Cxſar the cunningeſt, às well as the maſt a 
bitious of them all, "who. could. not 
ter of them both, nor maintain a friendſhip 
. with one without making the other his enemy 
by re · unĩiting them to one. another, and. with 
- himſelf, removed all obſtacles to his def 
and opened the way. to, his” HOPS, * 
powerful. 5 
They 1 1 a treaty therefore, by which they 
promiſed | to ſupport one. another reciprocally, | 
and not to ſuffer any deliberations. in the 9 


lic Ali, l ſhould 8 diſpleaſing to any 
. | one 


Ae e ee . 


one of the-three. 0 They kept this OOTY ſe. K 2. 
eret, and concealed their good -uniderſtanding | 
as long as it was poſſible, even feigning on o- 
caſions that preſented themſelves: to be ef dif! 
ferent opinions, that their conſpitacy might 
eee — vrhile there was no ſuſpicion 

it, and not break out till it was well eſta⸗ 
bliſhed,: and Perfectly in a condition to give 
laws to others. K zit an b 159 VERY o 
Wulle this negotiation was c hing on, C H. is 
far demanded. the-Conſulſhip:- He had no un- Sorel 
eaſineſs as to what regarded him perſonally, an erb B. 
Was well aſſured of his own nomination, His Blas. 
chief aim was to get a Collegue to his mind. Ser. 
There were two competitors, Lucceius and 
Bibulus, concerning Lucceius we ſearce 'know 
any thing but what we learn from the letters 
of Cicero. He was a man who had the talent of 
writing, and ſucceeded ſo well in hiſtory, thar 
Cicero deſired to have him for the hiſtorian of 
his Conſulſhip, and of the events that followed 
till his return from exilo. All the world knows 
the letter which our orator wrote to him on 
this ſubject, a famous monument, as M. Rollin 
calls. it, of the eloquence, and, at the ſame 
time, .of the vanity of its author; As to the Trate des 
character of Lucceius, if we may judge by the Etudes. 
conduct we ſhall ſee he maintained, he ſeemed to . * 85 
have no views that were direct, nor any great | 
ſuperiority of genius in affairs. Bibulus had + 
been at variance with Cæſar, from the time . 
that they had been diles together, and 
moreover was a rigid defender of liberty and 
laws: ſtrictly united with Cato, and governddd 
himſelf by the ſame principles, although witng 
leſs extent and elevation of ſpirit. Soch a 
N could not be- IR Cars hn”, 
4 F 3 3 „ * 


* 


70 Arxagtus, bee Confuls, 
n 692. He therefore united himſtif to Lucceius, * 
r had more credit but leſs money it was a- 

ced between them, that Cæſar ſhould lend 
3 the aſſiſtance of his friends, and: that 
Lucreius ſhould. diſtribute conſiderable ſums 
among the Tribes in the tame of them both. 
The principal perſons in tha Senate dreadeth 
the Conſulſnip of Ceſari) The manher in 
which he behaved during his Ædile and P ]] 
torſhips, made them apprehenſive of What 
they might feel from him when he ſhould be 
. Conſul. However not being able to eee 
by, all their reſource was to raiſe him 3 
adverſary in the perſon of his Collegue. They 
all united therefore in favour of Bibulus, even 
engaging to make Largeſſes equal to thoſe of 
Lucceius, and to aſſeſs themſelves to defray the 
expence. In this they had the approbation of 
Cato, who was not diſpleaſed at theſe Largeſſes, 
ſo contrary to the laws and to good manners, 
which ſeemed at this time ſo uſeful to the Com- 
monwealth. What times were theſe, when ſuch 
men thought they could not ſave the State 
but by violating the moſt ſalutary laws] This 
policy ſucceeded. Lucceius loſt: his money, 
and Bibulus was choſe Conſul with Cæſar. But 
Cæſar, whom nothing could embarraſs, not be- 
ing able to avoid having Bibulus for a Collegue, 
found means to get the better of him, or ra- 
Ibu to ther to cruſh him, and make him nothing, 
abol/Þ which. I ſhall relate after I have given an 2 

illi and count of ſome other events of this year, oO 


duties to 


be paid up I have been obliged to poſtpone. - 

on entering Metellus Nepos, who was Prætor, pro « 

Rome and and got a law paſſed, to aboliſh tolls and du- 

F. — W ties to be paid upon entering Rome and the 
of Italy. other parts of * Tbaſck taxes were not 
io. E 538 very 


Arnkutus, MzrTetuvs, Oonſuls.. 7, 
very burthenſome in'themſelves, but the ver-. N 6%. 


ations of thoſe who were charged with collect O 

ing them excited great complaints. Dio aſſures 
was univerſally applauded, and that nothing 

Vas diſpleaſing therein but the perſon of the 

Legiſlator, who was a factious Citizen, as we 

have ſeen; | and the author of ſeditions. He 

adds, that in conſequence of this, the Senate 

would have ſtruck his name out of the law, and 

have had it propoſed by another, and in caſe 

the thing could not have been done thus, at 

leaſt it plainly ſhews us, that even ſervices and 

good actions ceaſe to be agreeable when they 

come from bad men. For my on part, I 

can eaſily conceive, . that the multitude muſt be 

charmed with this abolition: of taxes, but I can- 

not ſo eaſily perſuade myſelf that the Senate 

would approve of ſuch a diminution of the 

public revenue; and I ſee that Cicero com- Cie. 2d 

plains of it in a letter to Attiſus. AttILi6 
Fauſtus Sylla, who could not then be above Cn 

twenty years of age, to do honour to the 2 che g - 

memory of the Dictator his father, gave com- rer, 

bats of the gladiators to the people; to which © 


Fauſtus 


he joined a magnificent banquet for all the 9% in 


multitude, with Baths, and a diſtribution of benour of 
" pit i: © 5 i op 
Lentulus Spinther, who had been at an ex- 93, pus 
traordinary expence in the games of his ZEdile- lnarian 
ip, took an opportunity this year to diftin- games 
gaiſh himſelf by the ſame caſte in the A poli-, , 
narian games, of which he had the care: This $,;,44e- 
proves that he was. Prætor of the City. It is the Præ- 
remarked, that he covered the upper” part of Plin . 
the theatre with curtains of fine lawn, which 
the Latins called Carbaſus, and theſe were im- 
Ei F 4 | proved 
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1 
* 
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Plin. 
xXxkVI. 7+ 


he expoſed to the eyes of the 


A. R. 692. 
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proved by the richneſs and ſplendor of the front 
curtain, after the i 


magnificent example that Ca- 
tulus had firſt given in dedicating the Capi- 
tol. The poet Lucretius deſcribes very agree- 
ably the effect produced by theſe curtains, 
which were of divers colours: when our 
« theatres (a), ſays he, are covered with cur- 
<« tains, ſome of aurora colour, others red, 
6 Others darker, all ſhaking upon the long rods 
<« that ſupport them, then the pit, the ſtage, 
men, women and gods, in ſhort, every ob- 
ject ſeems to be tinctured with various co- 
<« Tours, which move in ſucceſſive undulations; 
and the more exactly the walls of the theatre 
c are cloſed, the more the coloured light tha: 
“ comes from above, ſpreads itſelf over every 
<« thing within, in a ſmiling and floating pic- 
I know not whether it relates to the Ædile- 
ſhip or Pretorſhip of Spinther, what Pliny: 
relates of the vaſes made af onyx ſtone, which 
which were of the bigneſs of barrels of Chia 
wine. Theſe barrels [Cadi] might contain a 

little more than nine and thirty pints. - Theſe 


vaſes of Spinther ſeemed a wonder, but it was 


but for a little time; for five years after co- 
8 Foy CATED 

(a) Et vulgò faciunt id lutea, ruſſaque vel, 

t ferrugina, quum magnis intenta theatris 
Per malos volgata trabeiſque trementia flutant, _ 
Namque ibi conſeſſum caveai ſubter & omnem 
Scenai ſpeciem, patrum matrumque, deorumque. 
Inficiunt, coguntque ſuo fluitare color: 
Et quanto circùm mage ſunt incluſa theatri _ 
Mznia, tam magis hzc intus perfuſa lepore 
Omnia conrident, conreptã luce dici. 2324 © nm 
„ ene 217 
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jumus of were ſeen at Rome. es age 


thirty feet hig 
C. Murena, — the: Harb Taming Curule A piece of 


| Adiles, either this year or about this time, ZN ir 
cauſed a piece of painting in freſco to be brought . 


from Lacedemonia to Rome, to adorn 2 Lacr- 


ic Forum, having confined the wall on 1 1 


which it was done in wooden boxes. - This Fen-. 8 
painting was excellent, and drawed admiration; 4. 14. 


but what ſurprized the moſt, onge wn it end 


by ee na fate nag entire. 


er. m. 


The fattious bebaviour of Coſar 1 tis Confullhis 
. Two cuſtoms eſtabliſhed or renewed by bim, ac- 

\. cording to Suetonius, The Agrarian laws pre- 
- ſented 10 the Senate by Ceſar. The Senators 
ſilent. -The ſteadineſs of Cato. Cæſar ſends 
Cato to priſon, afterwards releaſes bim. De- 
dlares in Senate," that he will go and addreſs 
." himſelf to the People. He tries in vain to gain 


over. bis Callegue. Pompey and Craſſus approve 


e the lau publicly. The law paſſes maugre 


- the: generous oppoſition of Bibulus and Cato. 

. » Bibulus is forced 1 ſbut bimſelf up in bis 
own houſe for eight months entirely. Caſar 
afts as if he was ſole Conſul. An oath added 
by Ceſar to his law. Cato refuſes at firſt to 
take this oath ; and afterwards ſubmits to it. 
The uncertainty of Cicero concerning the law of 


Caæſar. In pleading for his Collegue Anthony, 


be complains of tbe preſent ftate of affairs. In 


\ +» conſequence of which Cæſar brings Clodius into 
- the order of the Peopie. The affair and con- 


-  demnation:of Anthony.” © The territory of Capua 
- difributed by virtue of Ceſar's law. 62 
1 | . 
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| made a colony. Ceſar grams the Knights obo 
farmed the . — revenue in Alia the abate- 
ment they required. Hs gets the alis of Pom- 
 pey's Generalſhip confirmed, and cauſes the 
province of | Aſſyria and Gaul to be given 1 
himſelf. A bold ſaying of Conſidius to Ceſar. 
Ceæſar cauſes the Kings Arioviſtus and Ptolomy 
Auletes to be acknowledged friends and allies 
10 the Commonwealth. The avidity of Cæſar 
Jer money, Ceſar marries bis daughter to 
Pompey. He marries Calphurnia himſelf. Piſo 
and Gabinius eſcape from the ſeverity of juſtice 
by the credit of Ceſar and Pompey. Hiſtorical 
anecdotes compoſed by Cicero. His indignation 

.” againſt the Triumvirate. His ſentiments with 
reſpect to Pompey. The diſcontent of the Peo- 
ple againſt Pompey and Caſar ſhews itſelf at 
the public ſpeftacles. Cicero's refieftions upon 
the impotent complaints of the Roman cilizens. 

- He gives himſelf up entirely to his pleading. He 
is accuſed, with ſeveral others, by a ſcoundrel 
| fellow of having a deſign to aſſaſſinate Pompey. 
8 The danger which threatens Cicero on the part 

V Clodius. The behaviour of Pompey and Cæ- 

Jar wwith regard 10 Cicero, in this conjuntiure. 
Clladius prevents Bibulus's haranguing the Peo- 
ple, at bis going out of bis CUR OO" | 


. C. Jorius Cent: 
Ant. C. 59. M. Carrvuaxrus BI BuLus. 


Neat. EVER did any Tribune of the People 
e bee maintain a conduct more factious, or 
4:4 of trample the authority of the Senate under 
e 5 foot with more audacity than Cæſar in his Con- 
fp. 18 ſulſhip. But able to ſave appearances, and 

_ uſe of ſpecious Ne he endeavoured 


— IS 


5 ; . 
s l 
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at firſt to have it believed, that the Senators me 693 


were in the wrong, that it might ſeem as if he 
had been forced by them to turn himſelf en- 
nirely to the fide of the Peo 


I do not ſpeak here of two cuſtoms, the in. The cafe. 
fixation or reviving of which Sueronius attri- 2% a. 
butes to him. That Hiſtorian ſays, that Cz-\/2'** £ 
far renewed the antient practice, according to Ce/r, * 
which one of the two Conſuls only had the according 
faſces carried before him, the other was only © Stent. 
eded by a Cryer, and his Lictors followed gutt. c . 
bim. There was nothing in this but what had c. 20. 


been conſtantly practiſed ſince the origine of 
the Conſulate in Rotne, only the circumſtance 
of the Liftors marching in the train of the 
Conſul that had not the faſces. The other 
uſage, of which Suetonius makes Cæſar the in- 
ventor, was to have a journal kept of all that 
poaſſed in the Senate, in the aſſembly of the 
eople, and in the City; and the deſign of 
this was, Suetonius ſays, that, the journal be- 
ing publiſhed in the provinces, the whole Em- 
pire might know, that nothing was done, but 
according to the will, and by order of the Tri- 
umvirate. But this cuſtom was ancienter than 
Cœſar; and we have even a fragment of a 
journal of the like ſort, under the ſecond Con- 
ſulſhip of Paulus Emilius, the conqueror of 
_ Perſia: I ſhall entet into no farther diſcuſſion 
of theſe facts. 
My object is the poltie i intrigues of Czfar, 
and his ſeditious enterprizes, in which we may 
_ equally obſerve the ſuperiority of his genius, 
and the exceſs of his ambition, that no reſpe& 
either to the public good, nor laws, nor 
things, nor perſons, were capable to ſtop him 
e 1 his coutſe, He found, at his 
entrance 
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A.R. 27 entrance into his Conſulſhip, four great affairs, 
2 * which. could not be compleated under his pre- 
deceſſors: The Agrarian law, propoſed-by the 

Tribune Flavius, and ſupported by all the cre+ 
dit of Pompey ; the confirmation of the rules 
and orders of that General; the demand made 
by the company concerned in the farms of 

Aſia, and maintained by the whole order of the 

Knights; and laſtly, Clodius's going over to 

the rank of a Plebeian. He made an end of 
them all, and in a manner contrary to the in- 

_  clinations of the Senators, and of moſt good 
men in the Commonwealth. He begun with 
the Agrarian law, which he did not charge any 
Tribune with, but took upon himſelf to pre- 

pare it, and propoſed it in his own ee 

the very beginning of his Conſulſhip . 

. He preſented it at firſt to the Senate, de. 
manding the conſent " that body to carry it 
afterwards to the Peo He remonſtrated, 
< that a diſtribution Phe lands among the poor 
citizens was altogether: uſeful, and even ne- 

* ceſſary to deliver the city from a multitude 

„ of people with which it was overburthened, 

* and who oftentimes gave xiſe to ſeditions; 
<« to repeople and cultivate ſeveral parts of 
Italy, which were abandoned; laſtly, to re- 

„ compence the ſoldiers who had ſerved the 

Commonwealth, and give ſubſiſtence 82 

« many citizens who wanted it. 

He added, „that his law in particular, 6 
« he had prepared it, was very moderate, and 
“ could be no charge either to the State, or 
« to any private perſons, That in diſtributing 
the lands belonging to the Commanwealth, 
* he had excepted the territory of Capua, 
10 a by its fertility was very valuable. 1 

„the 
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$6 the State. That for thoſe lands that were gs? 2 653. 
be houg ht of private perſons, he had or- * 
„ dered, 9 it ſhould be only of ſuch as 
were willing to ſell, and that the price ſhould: _ 
4 be paid for them, according to the valuation 
_ + that had been made of them in the Cen- 
„ ſors books. That the Commonwealth could 
4 very well bear this expence, as well by the 
prodigious ſums that Pompey had brought 
into the public treaſury, as by the tributes 
as that he had {impoſed rag his new con- 
« queſts. 1 135 
8 46 Ceſar eblarved alfo, that hes had Bae 

« \twenty. Commiſſioners to preſide at the diſ- 

.« tribution of the lands, a number too large to 
be apprehended to agree together in any 
thing that might be dangerous to the public 

liberty. He obſerved that he had excepred 
. « himſelf out of the number of thoſe who 

might be choſen. for that employment, re- 
- ſerving to himſelf only the honour of hav- 
1% ing propoſed the affair : and ſweetly inti- | 

| 6 . that there were twenty honourable- 
places, that might be enn, to ſeveral 

f nators.“ il . 

" He was not contentod with theſe vepoalib 
tions addreſſed to the Senate in general, but he 

interrogated each Senator, and enquired of 

every one if there was any thing in the law to 
be found fault with, offering to retrench thoſe 

articles that ſhould juſtly diſpleaſe, or even en. 

tirely abandon hs goth, © it could be proved 35 
to be wrong. 

If we Labs Dios to all thats: queſtions the 
Senators could not open their mouths, nor 
diſtinctly point out what was to be blamed in 
8 law; and that which piqued chem the moſt 

was, — 


% 4 TH, 
* - 
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A- N. 693-was, that a propoſition ſo very diſguſtful to 
— it them, was not liable to any criticiſm. But 
of th could they not have complained of the enor- 
Senators. mous expence that Ceſar put the Common- 
27% wealth $0, at the ſame time that he would di- 
Cato. miniſh its revenues; of the tumultuous eom- 
motions that the Agrarian laws never failed of 
exciting among the People; and of the inde- 
cency of a Conſul's taking upon him the buſi- 
neſs of the Tribunes? Could they not diſcover 
his private views, and have reproached him, as 
they always had all others whoſe example he 
followed, of aiming at tyranny? A reproach 
ſo much the better grounded with regard to 
him, as every ſtep he had taken from his very 
youth had always declared that deſign. This 
ſilence of the Senators, if there was really ſuch, 
muſt either have been the effect of complaiſance 
or of fear; and not of their being unable to 
criticize the law that Cæſar propoſed to them. 
But Cato, who never knew fear or com- 
plaiſance, when he undertook the defence of 
his country, raiſed his voice aloud againſt the 
project of Cæſar, proving that it was not pro- 
per to diſtarb the public tranquility, and fay- 

ing plainly, that he did not ſo much apprehend 
the diviſion of the lands, as the wages that 

would be required of the People by thoſe who 

ſought to inveigle them by this preſent. ' 
So great an affair could not be carried in one 
ſeſſion. It was ſpun out for ſome time, and fo 
much the longer, as the game that the Senate 
played was to give hopes of their conſent, and 
* at the ſame time, to avoid coming to a con- 
cluſion. The activity and fire of Cæſgar did 
not agree with theſe delays. He preſſed the 
bulineſs, and endeavoured with all his might 
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dec get a decißve anſwer. Ie ſtill found Cato 24. 6. 
in his way, wherefore, as the diſpute grew Cofar 9 

warm, he tock an opportunity to order him to ſends Cato 
be ſent to priſon, either as he thought himſelf “ rien, 
offended, or, which is more likely, that he had 7/7, ,. 
| — to terrify others by fo ſignal an exam- I bim. 
ple. Cato made no reſiſtance: He went hag 2 
abe Senate without one word of complaint, 
but continued conſtantly talking — the 

law. Several of the Senators followed him 
and, among the reft, one M. Petreius, anda. .- 

being asked by. Czlar why he went out before 
the | broke up, made this bold anfwer:to 

him, Becauſe, l has” I bad rather be, "with Dio & 
Late in a prijon, than with. you in the Senate. ia Max. 
Ceſar was ſtruck with this ſaying : He ſaw, at _ 
the fame time, in every one's countenance. an 

air of indignation againſt the violence he had 
offered Cato; he alſo feared what effect the 
reſpect for the virtue of ſo great a perſon ſo un- 
worthily treated might have upon the Prople. 
He could have wiſhed, that Os would have 
asked his pardon; but not daring to hope for = 
that, he appointed a inen who DF: his office. 
ſet him at liberty. h 
Ihe principal affair was not Puten with Jeſs He decker 

vigour ; and Cæſar calling the Senators to wit- 3 ts 
neſs, that he had uſed his utmoſt endeavours to, .,;1 5 
gain their approbation, Since you conſtrain me add 
it, added he, I an 15 to have recourſe io the gf zo 
People. He kept his word; and not only 1 
this affair, — 4 in all others that preſented 
themſelves, he no longer conſulted the Senate: 
but even, at that time, made an alteration in his 
law, that rendered it much worſe and more diſ- 


agreeable « to the nene, by king in the 
| Nlͤgebrritory 


15 Aue. in his law. Bibulus, without — 
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A. R. 8 77 «territory of . which he tad ar g e. 
s 9 cepred out of it. 4 a YL 
He was willing re been be men 
ſiures with his Collegue, to whom he had al- 
de. ready, at the commencement of his Conſulſhip, 
He ria in made ſome civil advances. As they were mo 
vain '9 upon the Tribunal of harangues together, he 


E asked him if he found any thing exceptionable © | 


detail, only anſwered that he ſhould oppoſe all 
innovations. Cæſar inſiſted: upon it, and ex- 
ghorted the People to ſoften his Collegue by their 
prayers. I is upon bim, ſaid he to the multi- 
tude, that your ſatisfattion depends: If be con- 
ſents you will have the law, Bibulus ſo far from 
_ Jowering his ſtile, replied ſtill more roughly-; 
and addrefling himſelf to the People, — 
you would haue all the law, ſaid — eee 
i me it as long as I am Conſul. 
Cæſar expoſed himſelf no more by 5 — 
gating any of the Magiſtrates. He produced 
Pemꝶy Pompey and Craſſus before the People, and 
5 they were ſure of applauding a project that 
72 had been concerted with them; but their con- 
Le. —— was not yet very well known. Pom- 
8 4 Pey explained himſelf, in the moſt favourable 
Fomp. manner, for the law, his ran it. over, and com- 
mended every article, pretending it was highly 
juſt that the citizens ſhould partake of the 
+ opulence of the State. The People were 
charmed. Cæſar, ho without doubt had pre- 
red all this ſcene with his aſſociates, raiſed 
his 3 * — to Pompey ; Since you ap. 
prove of . th law, I defire to know, + If you- will 
ſupport it, in Hat thoſe who are againſt it | ſhould 
ſe violence to hinder its being received. And at 
the ſame time he | invited the People to beſeech 
| it 


Jour, POE! unfall 

i of Bos FThbere was ſomething not a. 
little flattering to Pompey, then but a 
man, cd en the Conful and the People in 
his fupport. The vanĩty occaſioned "ty 
this made him uſe a b more haughty, 
nncre oppaoſed to ican principles, and 
— — than he — done =_— 
ore: If they comt, ſaid he, itil the ſword to 
eppegn fü law, Tun tum ro fappoys it, with 
fword' and buc tler. This ſaying was received 

with acelamations of applauſe by the multitude; 

but it x&tremely exaſperated all the better fort, 
who thought his manner of ſpeaking and think- 
ing was more becoming an audacious 


man than that of one of the firſt citizens of the 


fas ſhewed himfelf to be 


of the ſame ſentiments wich Pompey and Car, 
and: this perſons ſo powerful 


| pear ro-the clear-ſighted, that 
—— the law would be ineffectual. mY 


— 


3 — de diſcouraged, by this, m. low 
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cnued with — invincible conſtancy, to oppoſe * — 


_ other — he took the — 22 
every day a holiday for the remaining part of 


che People. We have ſeen that Sylla, in his 
firſt Conſulſhip, made uſe of the ſame ſtrata- 
deem againſt hs Tribune Sulpicius; but that 
Tribune forced him to revoke” his ordinance. 


Prncds and named a particular day for the Peo- 
to give their ſuffrages for the law: and 


Win 2G: L > typ 


e NI. 


At laſt, after having tried every en, 


the year, which was to hinder — . ag 


Cocker did more; he laughed at the edict of his 
went on as if no fuch thing had hap - 


Ys —— to the — pn _-.- 


8³ N 


* 
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ed men. i ö n int 5177 


Bibulus, 06 ſeemed, ewe be there; he 
had — er; himſelf in fruitleſs endea- 
vours. It was not even allowed him to call to- 
gether the Senate, for Cæſar had prevented it. 
He held in his own houſe a little Coimcil of 
the principal Senators, and there it was re- 
Jolved, that he ſhould go to the aſſembly of 
the People, that it might not be ſaid that he 
:had- receded, but was overcome; and that if 
the law paſſed, as they did not doubt but it 
would, that it was from any negligence of his, 
but Fram an outragious violence of his- Col. 
& £58637 i +01 0 an 19 251 Rr ar 
He came accordingly while bnd 
——— All the avenues to the Forum were 
filled by the attendants on the Triumvirs, armed 
with poinards under their gowns; and: poſted 
in divers places the night before. When Bi- 
bulus appeared, accompanied by Lucullus and 
-* Cato, the paſſages were opened to him, as well 
in reſpect to his dignity, as becauſe ſeveral 
flattered themſelves that he would give up 
ds oppoſition. But as ſoon as he had opened 
his mouth, to teſtify that he would always per- 
ſevere in the ſame ſentiments; a moſt dreadful 
-tumult. enſued ; and Cæſar was not aſhamed to 
deliver up his Collegue to the incenſed mob, 
who threw a pannier of filth upon his head, 
dragged him with violence to the ſteps of the 
Aemple of Caſtor, and broke the kaltes of his 
Lictors. Several of thoſe who were with Bibu- 
lus were wounded ; and, among others, two 
Tribunes of the People. In — midſt of ſo 
horrible a diſarder, and ſo imminent danger, 


| Bibulus ſhewed a reſolution worthy: of: admi- 
ration. 


$ 


ide ire, Wal. | HH 
ike He ünecvered his throat, and invited 2 . 6. 
The atteridants on CK far ro ſtrike: there, c crying Hirn 


t with a loud yoice, Since 1' cannot teach 24 
Jer 16 be an bone man, 3 4 leaſt 
ſerve to drum down" ih ven K of ' heaven / 
"on" him,” and render bim 10 n all mw. 
While he e his friends took holde 
| 105 him, ried bim into the temple of ra 
upiter SS - N 42:76; et L 
do not know whether | it 10 upon this =O 
Gallen. that Vatinius, a Tribune of the 
People, "entirely devoted 10 the will of Cæſar, 
undertook to put Bibulus in priſon. Hie had 
Already 1 a ſort of bridge from the tri- 
bunal of harangues to the gate of the priſon, 
which he cle have carried him along 
but the other Tribunes having oppoſed hs Ge. h 
violence, which very likely was not approved FOR. 
by Cæſar, the ching went no farther. This 
Vatinius was 4 man equally worthy of hatte BY 2 
and cbntempt, without birth, without man: 
ners, the Mane auck diſgrace 'of Rome. Such 88. 
are the tools that are fit for ambitious men like TO 
Car- Rn 0 3 bow 15 
After Bibulus had been chus fene Carb 
Al cbntinued In the” place; hüt, bein 8 then 
only a private man, had no ber arms tha . 
his courage and his virtue. Twice he advanced Fes 
3 widdle of the Aſſembly, ſpeaking with 
| the vehemence imaginable; and twice C#- . --» ö; 


«© & v4 


far's People took him by the waift, and car- 
4 Him out” Re py Ar Tengt t the 


Rom _ * the law Fra N 1. 
xhor by t e tages Ji People. $I LL! e dan, 

The" 15 day the Senate being aſſemble 2 . e 
e fried 15 0 i ng — 25 ef? but feat © 0 out 
Hh aid their "ind chi zeulous 4 252 


but 64 9, & 2 


| — Cor 
Eg. but unfortunate Conſul e e deſtitute 
Fa e al ſupport. and * was reduced. 


ira mut himſelf, up in n h. . 
47 77 * the — 1 part by ou hg 


to {hs ys ntirei aig 
rub-ys for e adde affe, except ii Wass by 
— 155 e * Flscarts 10 b hred p 
Ln. in Rome againſt the tyranny..of the Trium- 
A 5 and mug every ay 125 1 5 
Cic. in new. cau * 
Vatin. = e 2 by which he Tl . 


=, 


jay 41 | 9 ere of xe- 
Tenge in 6 * Kley, = li e 
55 d have ps go oned Pile For. $a, Nh 
Yerjcants do houſe. 1 
Wes Force, had 15 the . the e fi 
C * * * Me of the. Con By fell to 
Weed. Cz ig ro 
e 


wh gave room forthe 

Dio. & pleaſantry of; . who | ad 
Let. of which we are g. not after tl 

mon e by the names of the two Caen 


far ' — 
FE e 90h Jr - 


Ar cath He was t ſatisfied, [rac havi 2 7525 

added by law to aa * 0s. 6 12 0 

e tious Saturninus, be join to it, 
Cato re- Which he obliged all che le. to * of and 


even ſu 0 Ao OE to. it —— 
. quarrel. WR | 


— 5/e — ik od: ee who would 
| mitt to — revive "EXAM e 0 Metellus Numidicus's 
8 . ... Cato; ** FOR 25 who .itros 

i 


— 


vs} Consul 


— —— Not any one 

held out tothe laft. Catp, though preſſed by 
bis wiſe and his fiſters, who conjured him, with 
tears in their eyes, to yield to neceſſity, would 
yet, it is very likely, ———— "theſe 'do- 
Nektic affales: if Cicero had not perſuaded him 
to it, by repreſenting to him, that if iet 
might be even juſtifiable for a ſingle perſon 
% to oppoſe what was done and regulated by 
« the whole Nation, yet it muſt be acting 
4 like a madman to be willing to throw one 


fur thore ef og 8 
Bn ene of the three "a 


: + ſelf down preeipice when the evil was hes, 


« done, and could admitr'of no akeration or 
« remedy.” . To-conchede; added he, after hav- 


ng ahoays leboured for the good of your Country, 8 


om can yon abandon it as this time, and give it 
mp a, 4 rr 
o repoſe, and ſeeking, as it ſeems, how to 
avithdraw your ſelf from the battle that ought to 
be maintained for its ſervice? For (a) if Cato 
FTT 
ume to 5 vou not to be 
of all, to whom 
bee ace. fuccour in the prefent con- 
— —— 
—.— Theſe reaſons convinced 
he took the oath, but laſt of every 
e not ſwear 
2 


Exſar extended. the obligation of the dach Cic. II. 


to the candidates who ſhould: demand the em- — Att. 


R for the A 47 57 He Prepar- 3 
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(a) Non ober gil (Ca fit, & ont Rempablicam | 
0], .ſtis ain p- ut privet. e avs" 1. 61. 


8 


. e a 


86 Julius) Carus Conſals] 
20 % ed a form by which then wert to engage them 
. ſelves, with moſt terrible ĩimprecations, to malo 

no innovations to the prejudice of what his law! | 

had determined concerning the diſttibution and 
poſſeſſion of the lands of Campania. M. Ju- 
ventius Leterenſis, a man diſtinguiſned by his 

birth, and ſtill more by his merit, chuſe rather 

to renounce: his pretenſions to the employ- 

ment of the Tribune of the People, than to 

take this oath: but he Was the one one who 

did ſo. 

The incer- I do not ſee. that Gown ry any ther ſhare 
a, of in what paſſed on the ſubject of the Agrarian 
_ the 1a — what I have juſt obſerved; in ſpeak» 
_—— ing of his ſolicitations with Cato. When this 
Jaw. affair began to be put in motion, Cicero exa- 
_ - mining with Atticus the three parties which he 
af might take, either to reſiſt it with courage, or 

keep a kind of neutrality or favour it, ſnews 
what the care of his reputation exacted from 
him. Lat us remain neuter, ſaid he, as if bu- 

ried in a bouſe in the country. Cæſar bopes 1 
mill ſecond bim, and he invites me to it. See the 

advantages I ſhall gain by taking this party. The 

friendſhip of | Pompey, and even that of Ceſar, E 

dgſired it; à reconciliation with my enemies; 

the peace of the mullitude; and the aſſurance of 
quiet in my old ape, but after the c I have 
maintained in my Conſulſhip, and the principles 
that I baue eftabliſhed in my writings, ought not 

my rule to be this maxim of Homer. The beſt (a) 
bol all counſels is to defend one's county -; 
 Inpleading A bout the ſame time Anthony, his Collegye 
in the Conſulſhip, was "nanny at his arrival 


nan = Oe 0 ( 4 cine Ahe rere * qu ne Hom: 1. 
of the Ne- M. 3 11 


from 


Jokios, Catrunmus, Conſuls, | - 1 
from Macedonia, where he had been Preconſul. A. e 
Cicero had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with him, ;;,, hos 
nevertheleſs he defended him. In his pleading / fair: : 
he ventured at making ſome complaints a-#* cn 
gainſt the actual ſtate of affairs, and againſt the aft of 
triumviral league. Cæſar had his revenge at Cajer...... 
hand. Clodius for a long time had deſired to bring; Cie. 
make himſelf a Plebeian, but could not ſuc- % , 
ceed according to rule. One Fonteius, a Ple- 7 he Pao. 
beian, adopted him, and thereby introduced. | 
him among the People; but the concurrence of Bo. Pro 
ublic authority was neceſſary for him, whish 4. 2 34s 

'had'nothitherts been able to obtain. Cæ: 37. 
ſar offended at the liberty that Cicero had 
taken, lent Clodius his aſſiſtance. He cauſed a 
law to paſs Which was wanting to confirm the 
adoption, and preſided himſelf in the aſſembly 
of the Curia called together for this purpoſe. | 
There was occaſion for the miniſtry of one of cic. oY 
the Augurs, Pompey performed this office, and Att. II. 
all was ended with a ſurprizing diſpatch. Cit iz. 
cero pleaded at noon, and at three o clock Clo—- | 
dius was a Plebeian. This adoption was but a _ 
farce, that had-nothing ſerious in it. Fonteius 
was married, and younger than the man he 
adopted. Nioreover as he acquired over his 
adopted ſon the rights of paternal power, which 
were very extenſive among the Romans; that 
Clodius might not be reſtrained thereby, and ſtill 
continue maſter of his perſon and his actions, 
as he had been before, Fonteius no ſooner a. 28 4 

dopted, but he emancipated him. Clodius 
nevertheleſs was no leſs a Plebeian, and eligi- 
dle to the office of a Tribune of the People. 
I imagine that this was the terror that Cicero 
conceived, when he ſaw his enemy in a condi- 
ord to bun him ; ; which determined him - — > 


G4 


— ca. 
ter ward of acting as: 4 ——— 
— made him, when the buſineſs. was finiſhed, re- 
tire A eee we he sana mne 


tts 10 3t; ; n 913: Jin 
ee ehe to, rug lightly, over the. aoou- 
of that I may keep in view 
have — upon concerning Cicero. 
Thb fact however is worth ſtopping for a liile. 
ns N being Proconſul of M. bad 
0 21 85 ee iy * _ 

500 them to be ir enemies, 
DPDardanians, the Baſtarnz, and other barbarous 
People. At his return to Rome he was brought 
| bo. juſtice by three accuſers, one of whom; was 
M. Cælius, a young man of much ſpirit, who 
became a great Orator, but a turbulent citizen. 
The accuſation was not on account of Anthony's 
Cic. pro bad conduct in his Province: He was profe- 
cuted as an accomplice of Catiline, he ahh had 
2 put the finiſhing ſtroke to the conſpiracy. by the 
ttle of Piſtorium. What was ſingular in this 
was, that the accuſers ſpake true. Anthony 
had dipt into that conſpiraty of which he had 
been the avenger. The Judges condemned 
him; ſo that, according to the obſervation/of 
Cicero (a), the remembrance of the great ſer- 
vices he had done the Commonwealth- was of 
no advantage to him, and he was puniſhed 
Cic. pro for an ill will chat had no effect. The ſentence 
Flacco. that was paſſed upon him was a ſubject of 
95 triumph the remains of Catiline's party, 
who thought their Chief revenged by the con- 


) ier cxclarii * e ta 
ik bereficit 1 25 Pro. Cal. 5 Pa 1 
: moria nibil Snare np . 


2 ; 


nia, for the place of, his exile, of which *.P.455 
e got the entire demeſa, gud in e 
but had not time to make an 
le, Db. 3 
had put the laſt. hand to the work, If this fact 
be true, Anthony muſt have enriched, hiaaſelf | 
extremely in his government, that is > tay he 85 
have thoronghly plundered his head 2 


e e e 
ente in ng 
Cæſuar having cauſed his law to be — 
e ee t Cn K 
territory iſtrib 5 
by virtue of this law. That territory was def *** — 
Tined to fathers of families, who ſhould have Cue 
three children or more. There were twenty . 
thouſand found in this condition. Twenty Frein- 
Commiſſioners were choſen to preſide at this en IL 5 
_ diſtribution, and Pompey. entirely devoted to 
the will of Cæſar, did not diſdain to accept of Cic. ad 
this commiſſion, with partners in it undoubted-Att- l. 
ly not of his rank, among others M. Atius gut. Ang. 
Balbus, Czſar's.brother-in-law,. and grandfatherc. 4. 
of Auguſtus, but otherwiſe does not appear to | 
have been a man of any great conſequence. - 
Among theſe twenty Commiſſioners. was alſo Cic. ad 
_ Colconius, who died before. the end of the Att. II. 
year; and his. was offered to Cicero, but 19. 
he refuled it. He thought there was no great 
| ern invited to fill ee 


=. 
7 4 


+a 


the ſubjection in Which the Romans had kept 
it for an hundred and fifty years. They had 


Jortvs, Carrunnrve, -Cobkill, 
Fog 6; 4 Perſon who was" dead; . nd off the other 


hand it would hive much Cuflied his paſt 
Bows, without bringing any great advantage to 

This employment oa not have fcreen- 
ed him from the perſecution of Clodius. Cæfar 
was very much offended at this refuſal, and af. 


ter wards oftentimes reproached Cicero with it, 
as à ſtrong proof of his enmity, in chat he 


would receive no favour from his hand. 
* twenty Commiſioners eſtabliſhed a co 
poly at Capua, and thus drew that city out of 


all that time bore the | puniſhment of their 
revolt againſt Rome after the battle of Cannæ: 
and had continued without Senate, without 
Magiſtrates, and without an Aſſembly of the 


People. It was only the retreat of thoſe who 


8 cultivated the territory, and every year an offi- 
cer was ſent from Rome to do juſtice there. 


Raiſed by Cæſar to the rank of a colony, it 
was delivered from this kind of ſervirude. The 


Roman colonies were like little Commonwealths, 


which governed themſelves in imitation of 
Nome their metropolis. DN 


This alteration in the cbntition or Capuz; | 
was no ill in itſelf. Rome was from this time 


_ arrived at too great a degree of power to fear 


a rival. But it was a real Jofs to the public 


rreaſure, to have the territory of this city dif- 


tributed among private perſons. Theſe lands, 
the moſt fruitful of all Italy, having been con- 
fiſcated after the taking of Capua, belonged to 


the Commonwealth, and thoſe who cultivated 
them were no other than the farmers of them. 57, 


The loſs of this revenue therefore impoveriſhed 


the State, which had already juſt ſuffered a con- 


ſiderable 


180 — can gr 


ſiderable diminution in its Finances by EE 
; aboliſhing the duties en tolls and entrances.” ge 
Ceæſar having made his court to the people Ceſar © - 
by the Agrarian law, was willing alſo to gain z te 
che affection of the Knights. He thought" he 378% 
had found an opportunity of doing it, in the 4 2, pub- 
affair of the farmers of the revenues belong lic revenues 
ing to the Commonwealth in Aſia, who had i» fe the 
for a long time, deſired an abatement to no — 
purpoſe. He allowed it them, and leſſened uad. 
the price of their leaſe one third part, But his Suer. Czl. 
conduct was ſo odious, and fo tyrannical, that N 
he could not make himſelf beloved, even by! II. 19. 
thoſe on whom he conferred favours. Cicero 
informs us, that Cæſar coming into the thea- 
tre, at the public games, the Knights never 
moved to him, nor gave him any mark of | 
applauſe : Whilſt, on the c 7 N 
up to applaud young Curio, who took upon 
him to decry the Triumvirs, and who aſſocia- 
ted with other young perſons of the firſt qu- 
ty, in a deſign of riſing _ them, and, 
if poſſible, to deſtroy their power. | 
The People groaned under it; * the Tri. 
umvirs had the power in their own hands. Cz- 
ſar, having got rid of his Collegue, who 
dared not any longer appear, acted in every 
thing as abſolute maſter of the Common- 
wealth. He cauſed the acts of Pompey's Ge- 
neralſhip to be ratified, the confirmation of 
which could not be obtained the year before. 
And Lucullus having dared ſtill to make ſome 
reſiſtance, he intimidated him ſo much, by 
_ threatening him with all ſorts of oppreſſions 
and troubles, that this great man, who began 
do abate ſomewhat in his former vigour, threw 
A — He 
brought 


92 Jorzos, Carpoanas, Confuls 
A cl brought in divers laws, ſame of which con- 
| Fab. tained uſeſul regulations concerning i crimes 
Ann. which wounded the majeſty. of the Empire, 
cConcuſſions and others. Ne taak care that the 

government of the ſhould be given to 
his friends, or to ſuch as he thought ſo; and 
| not forgetting himſelf, he took the command 
Freinf- of Illyria and. Ciſalpine Gaul. with three: legi- 
| bem: Ons, for five years. This command was be- 
CL. 96. 2 wed upon him by the People, at a re- 
queſt of the Tribune Vatinius. 

This was already very. much, an Cæſar 
might applaud himſelf, for having rendered 
the precaution of the Senate ineffectual, who, 
even before he entered upon his office, had 
deſtined for him and his Collegue the idle 

| provinces, the clearing foreſts, and the making 
| Cic. pro roads. But, in dhe mean time, Metellus Ce- 
Cæl n. 59. ler, who had of Tranſalpine 

Gaul, dying, not without ſuſpicion af being 
poiſoned by his wiſe Cledie, Cube i hold 
of the accaſian to increaſe his power, — 4 
der his victory over the Senate compleat. 
forced this body to improve upon what — 
Peo TN him, by adding another le- 
gion with Tranſalpine Gaul. The Senators, 
caſt down and diſcouraged, choſe rather that 
he ſhould have this augmentation af his power 
fram them, than that he ſhould again fly to the 
People to obtain it, and thereby loſe their 
> of ſettling and beſtowing the govern- 
ments of the provinces: A right which be- 
longed to them from all antiquity, and which 
had been confirmed to a even by a lam of 
10 chflonding. ch complaiſance ef ch 
. Wi 18 e 
en, the diſcantenr of its * could 
. not 


i. 


Jus 10s, Caron nzüs, Conſul, 


not help ſhewing itſelf, by the g pur of e . 


| — — — wo | —2 

hich: grew comp — A bold ſay- 
br Rang ae k Conſidius, .a Senator very / Coo- 
much advanced in years, told him timt t — | 
abſented chemſelves becauſe they feared. A pie, C. 
arms and his ſoldiers. Aud ui then, anſweretl 5 
Cxſar, does ant ie ſame feor keep you at hun f 
Beanuſe, replied Conſidius with freedom, whe 


—— remains oe . 1.cas wh. are me 
4h my cart. 

Thee form, of reproaches, . Joubr, 
— wry in but they did not prevent his 
continuing to deſerve them. The views of his 
ambition even carried him beyond the bounds = 
of the Empire ; and that he might artach fo- Car 
reign Kings to him, he cauſed Arioviſtus King . = : 
of the Suevii in Germany, and Projomy Aule- fut ad 
tes King of Egypt to be acknowled ged friends Polo 
and allies of the Roman People. 11 is remark- eee 
able that Cæſar had formerly looked upon wr Ra 
Prolomy. as: illegitimate, and as the uſurper friend and 
of 8 Kingdom that belonged to the Romans, allics of 
wherefore he had made intereft for a commiC- % Com- 
ſion to be ſent with troops to dethrone bim. cath 0 
and now this ſame Cæſar cauſes him to be ac- | 
kaowledged King by the Senate and People of 
Rome: But ambition was not the only princi- 
| Þk& of this management; . intereſt had à great 
Mare in it. Cæſar drew from Prolomy Aule- Suet o 
tes as well in his-own name as that of Pompey, c. 54. 
ſax thouſand talents, or nine hundred thouſand 
Poier ſterling. 3 
l is crue Cr did not ee to hoard c Ve 
ie, up 3 but, on the contrary, plentifully diſ- ane 
| Fei d d by his enormous profuſions _—” 
TY | 3 mig t 


94 _Jorrus, Carevrnivs, Conſuls. 

2 might facilitate the executions of his vaſt de- 
” figns. And this is a proof how much ambi- 
tion, which paſſes with ſome for a noble and 
exalted paſſion, is united with the ' moſt ſhame- 
_ _ ful covetouſneſs,' that makes men commit the 
meaneſt actions. Hiſtory' does not only re- 
proach Cæſar with having ſold his protection 
to an Egyptian King; but accuſes him of ac- 
tions ſtill more unworthy, as of having ſtole, 
during his Conſalſhip, three thouſand pounds 
weight of gold out of the Capitol, 'and purting 
the like weight af gilt copper in its place.” e. And 
all the reſt of his le; both in Gaul and other 
places, that it was by rapine and manifeſt ſacrĩ- 
Jeges, that he found . — to defray the 
- - ammenſe —_— oth his erate, og ambi- 
e 

„Dein was at this time e cloſely abel wich 
' Pompey 3 but he was ſoon to be ſeparated 
_ from him for a long while, ſince at his going 
_ out of his Conſulſhip he was to de for Gal. 
He dreaded the inconveniences of his abſerice. 
Pompey might grow cool with regard to him, 

and lend his ear to: the diſcourſes of ſeveral 
People who would not fail to endeavour to de- 
tach him from his friendſhip; and might con- 
Czſer ceive a jealouſy himſelf, if Cæſar became great 
2% , enough to give him umbrage. A marriage ce- 
a „Pam, mented their union. Cæſar marries Julia, his 
ey. only daughter to Pompey, ' whom he had by 
Plut. Cæſ. Cornelia his firſt wife. Julia was promiſed” to 
- Au 3 Servilius Cepio. Cæſar comforted him by per- 
Car fuading Pompey to give him his daughter, 
who was to have been married to Fauſtus Sylla. 
Thus Pompey became the ſon-in-law of him, 
whom he had often, in the anguiſh of- yr 
| led 


As 9 
called his (a) Mgiſthus; for Cæiar was ſuppoſed An. bog. 
to have corrupted; Mucia, as I have ſaid e}fes * 
where. After this alliance, Cæſar transferied - 
toi Pompey-ah honour which till then had been 

ven to Craſſus; he cauſed him to be acknow- 

aged the chief; of the Sonate, and that co 
trary to the eſtabliſhed cuſtam, of che perſonꝰs 
preſerving that diſtinction : for the hole rar 

to whom it had been granted un the firſt of 

January. Cæſat made a ſurt a / ecuſe to Crabs 
Jus,” by rendering an account tothe Senate of 
the mative that determined bum to chis 10063 
yanon!i3i5 dw Hen 917 10 Hold 9103 03 
Deſirous to pracure Gln 0 ow "all-fides; He mar- 
he married himſelf Calphurnia, the daughter ra ny J 
of Piſo, hom the Triumvirg deſtined for — ; 
Conlulſhip the year following. This precaution 
ſeemed ſo much the more neceſſary. to Ceſar, 
as, according to the reſolutions taken among 
chemſelves, Gabinius, the everlaſting flatteer 
of Pompey, was to be Conſul with Piſo. oy 
all / theſe marriages the public affairs, the in- 
e of the _ _ openly trafficked for, 
as Cato complained wit graz.firength of ar- 
gument, but without any ſucceſa. 
Neither Piſo nor Gabinius were „ 5 Piſe and 
che ſupreme dignity, to which they were exalt. Cabinius 
ed by favour. Their conduct in their Conf Conſub g. 
ſhip ſufficiently proved it. But before they ab- ih 
tained it, they were both n and neithal/ofice by 
of them ſaved by his innocence. Ii 2 
Piſd was returned from the een of . * 

a Province, where he had hamaſted the eien pey. 
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Pompey alluded t gr or durs 4 pe VII. 1. 
whe; L857 4 7. TA — * 


Si I : 


1 with doverity. 


| "hijo v all covered; wich nhud Thefoign 
| See e trnnitiative, 


1200 


hianſelf upon the earth, and k 


their: Feet to endeavour to: move them, and as 


a great ſhower: of rain fell at n 


to Valerius Maximus: but it is more likely 


that the credit of Cſar contributed much more 


to the abfolution of the man, who cither-was, | 
or ging tobe his father-in-law, ©! - 7 


Gr CE 5 abinius did not ſee himſelf ane 


Q. Fr. I. 


X a raſh young man, who would 
* | 


difficulty that he ſaved his life, by 
way with all che ſpeed that he was able. Cicero 
2 ſhewed, that there was rare. ay 2 
f wealth, and that all was Joſt. 8 


ſereentd 


ger becauſe the ction of Pompey 
him: — Aer ta" had been | 


mg to give him audience, and always ſending 
him away on divers pretext. This Cato was 
no mea 
idus to ſee himſelf thus trifled 
with, he mounted: the tribunal of — — 


nud complained bitterly againſt Pompey, treat 
ing him as a private man who played the Die- 
+ ator. There needed no more to move thoſe 
Who heard him: he expected to have periſhed 


by 'their hands, and it was not without 
flying @ 


good reaſon ſays, that chis fact alone 


FFF 3 1 
1 have 


: Junals in the open air. 
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Pre ERR Bath : 97 
* have alreach Hig, 1 Cice had e 

into the country abo the middle of April. 
| palled ſeveral. Ek there at leiſure, . = | 
43 893 great agitation of mind. The 
public affairs, his own danger, took up all his 

thoughts, an urine, in him 52 lively mo- | 
| ons of grief and indighation.. Not 2 Hiſtorical 


9. remedy t e evils *. te Stat N un- anccdotes 
258 to Pane dem in an anecdo! LAS ory,” comprſed by 
1 he would give a ree {co th c is re- 3 
e 


Heftions, and Jour nob He execyted Acc. II. 6. 
lm deſign, and the loo years furniſhed 5 xiv. 
but with too 855 matter to enrich, it. He d At 17. 
{poke of it in the laſt year of his life, in a 
| tir to Aa who was the only perſon he 
inten ded ſhould be be permitted to Si; it. There 
Is. very good reaſon, to believe, that this work 
is the i whereim he gives he expoſition of 
Bis  connſels 8 of his conda@, and which is 
| ene by conius Pedianus and Dio; 4 in 
io ſays, that icero kept it a ſecret all his life 7%; . 
time, and that he gave it ſealed up to bis ſon; Pia. I. 
_ forbidding him to read, or publiſh it before zxxix. 
his death. We have it not, and cannot fuffig. 
cently regret the lofs of a piece of hiſtory. 
from ſo good a hand, of N the ſubject 
was fo curious and ſo intereſti | 
Cer s indignation N the Triumvi- Hit indig- 
extreme, but the carefſes of nation . 
a B L che fear of danger, hindered er 
bim 1 nol it. He was therefore re- "x 


to the n of thoſe impotent com- 
4 phioa. only, w quia made in all 
his letters to Atticus. * iP: inceſſantly repeated, 
that all was overthrown, apd that there no 
longer remained any hope of liberty either for 
private ns, or even for the magiſtrates 
Vor. 6 . -H | them- 


—— E - 
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Are. 693-themſelves. He affected to rejoice, that he was 
59 excluded from all ſhare in the government, and 


was deſirous to comfort himſelf with philoſophy. 
He would not have been ſorry to have had one 
of thoſe free embaſſies, as the Romans called 
them, by which a Senator was allowed to ab- 
ſent himſelf, and go with a title of honour 
wherever he would. He would have made 


his advantage of it, by going into Egypt and 


to Alexandria: But he ſcorned to o-we any 
thing to the Triumvirate, or to receive any - 
favours from them, which might give room to 


the partizans of the ariſtocracy, and eſpecially 


to Cato, to accuſe him of inconſtancy and le- 


vity. And, nevertheleſs, ſo much weakneſs 
is to be found in the greateſt minds! At this 


very time Metellus Celer dying, as I have ſaid 


before, and leaving the place of one of the 
Augurs vacant, Cicero not only deſired it, but 
confeſſed (a) to Atticus, that, that was the way 


dy which the Triumvirs could gain him. He 
was ſenſible how much this manner of think- 
ing was beneath him, and bluſhed for it: but 


vanity and ambition had ſo ſtrong a power over 
his heart, that he was ready to ſacrifice his glory 
to the vain ſplendor of this place. Nothing 
of this took place: he was neither Ambaſſador 
nor Augur; but returned to Rome, always a 


friend to Pompey, but always an enemy to 


Hi, ent- 


the oppreſſion of which Pompey was the au- 
thor. EN 
When I call him the friend of Pompey, it 


ments with is without being willing to exclude the ſenti- 


reſpe to 
Pompey. 


ments of diſtruſt, Jealouſy, and ſometimes of 


(a) Quo BY uno ego ab _ an mY Vide les 
vie meam. 


* TOTES WA ind . $ ale, 


duct he maintains. 


Jorius, Cat Pulnivs, Confiils, 


chiles? which Cicero Tucceſſively ſhewed' with A. 45 bot 


regard to him. But all this paſſed, T kno 5 
not how, with a ſerious,” and even a tender 
attachment to him: 2 cannot reſolye to de- 


I che — of a pleaſure I have taſted, 


g the different places of the let- 


ters 0 15 5 rel wherein Cicero opens his heart 
to another ſelf with 5 5 to Pomp pey. 
Sometimes he pulls him down, and his va- 


: _ nity is flattered by the injury that Pompey does 
to his own reputation, by the tyrannical con- 
I beheld, ſays he, all 


- 


that paſſes with indifferent eyes. I even 


» 


* confeſs (a), that the foible which 1 have for 
« praiſe and for glo ty (for it becomes a gal- 
„ Jant man not to be blind to his own faults) 
4 finds its advantage! in* the opprobrium with 
neh Pompey is loaded. I had ſome 
4 llight uneaſineſs to think that a thouſand 
years hence his ſervices to his country might 


« be thought greater than mine. He has 


« done all that is neceſſary to rid me of that 


| cc fear. 3 e ; 


* $ * 
It 8 ig, 44 7 5 . ET. 
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* 77 1 one Mf dhe names ha beer Nass Pont in his 


dann; Morber place he threatens him „ and 
doubting with reaſon of the aſſurances, that 
Pompey had given him, that Clodius ſhould 
e nothing againſt Han. « I (þ) would 


H2 e give 


g 40 7 etiam 19 eſt ad — annos majora 
60 in nobis, & non viderentur quàm noſtia 


She, (bellum eſt enim Hic quidem curi cert? jam 
oa vitia noſſe) afficitur qui- vacuum eſt. 


dam deſectatione. Solebat (5) Si verd, quz 8 me 


enim me pungere, ne ® ſamp- ſunt, ea non ſervantur, 
ficerami Merits, in Patras: in celo um: ut ſciat Me : 
noſter 


Len 18 Atticas. Il aud that of "a little EC 
hy-Pompey in Syria, 


199 Joxavs, 88 Conlals 
R. 693-6 give any ching. ſays he, that 8 > 
Sec "66 bers made oh me may not be obſerved. 
e Then our conqueror * of J Je ruſalem, ne n 


« lent hig min Clodi odius to | 
« Hleheian, hall be de ee 


46 1 


ere vich which, be has repayed the 


i i of. ar, 95 3 ade Ana, was 
crfally 1 Ae the 
121 e df ho Du by di ſcourſes. The 
[lowed 25 riumyirs wich tuf- 
fog. "Gracewen them to pieces in their 
entertainments; and the murmuring was gene- 
ral throughout 15 1 ſer up edits 
1 12 85 10 05 2 Rope the mo ot bing 


15 gang. 90 0 and Pompey. 
10 r aſl in this ; cho 
of affairs, — @) = Our friend, who way, never 

1 * acculiggned 


noſter Hierofoly marius n. 


ductot ad p = quam bo- 


nam meis 


nibus gratiam retulerit: qua- 
rum exſpecta divinam ra- 
3 * 
It was t derifton 
at Cicero tbu ax”; 252 
The Romans; and C icefo 
ticularly, 


bad an "xtreme 
conte thi Fews.' 

e amicus [tolter, in 
len, refer wah 

kude verſatus, * 


CEE 


riſſimis 24 | 


ut demiſſus erat l. Ut 


WO neſcit. - Frogy m 

cipitem, redditum 525 
ſtantem videt: bonos inimi- 
cos habet, improbos ipſos 
non amicos. Ac vide mol- 
litiem animi: nog uÞ 


lac as, quum ita, 
RO Kal. ſexti iles vi 


de edictis Bibuli concion 
i antes folitus 
ae 
bee, ſummo cum 


tibus, ut ille 3 


etiam * nan pe 


Ache, cunctis faven- . 


ves © Cuurbiniüt, Ou 


« accuſtomed. to i 
4 led with ae he, Nod of 
« ana beaming with now Abit, 
and even carrying WA tO bor 
< © ation in his ON Prong 
to take, Togo forward, 
<< A himſelf down” x precipice to draw. 
4 back would be inconſtanc d men are, 
e his enemies, and he is ot bet 7ed by the 
« bad. See how weak I am; I was not able 
<« to refrain from tears, when I ſaw him ha- 
« rangue the people on the 25th. of July, 
« and make his apology againſt the placarts o 
% Bibulus. He who formefly appeared with 
e ſplendor" on the tribunal of harangues, be- 


«loved by the peopl 
46 plauded by all, how little and how mean did. 


inows. not” what 
would be to 


« he appear at the time I am ſpeaking of |. 
„ How much pi did he draw to himſelf and 
4 Others! O acle, that could rejoice none 


but Craſſus ! For my own part, I was 


arks of his huthili., 


le even to adoration, ap-- 


2 aderant diſplicebat.! 0 


culum uni Craſſo ju- 
cundum'! — Ut relle ſi 
Fire way ut ſi Protogenes 


x dan illum ſuum cano 
videret, magnum, 
creds. f actipere dolorem ; ; fic 
ego hune omnibus à me pic- 
tum & 
bus, ſubitd deformatum non 
fine magno dolore vidi. 
| Quamquam nemo putabat, 
propter Clodianum negoti- 
um, me illi amicum eſſe de- 
tamen tantus fuit a»; 
mot, ut Aut nulla 
ſet 4 Itaque archilo- 
— in „ 8 
o ita ſunt jucunda, ut. 
jo eum locum abi proponuntur, 
H 3 


litum artis colori- 


25 multitudine eorum quĩ 


e tranſire nequeant 3, 


= ita acerba, ut tabeſcat. 
lore ; mihi mehercule mo- 
leſta, quod et eum, quem 
ſemper dilexi, nimis excru- 
ciant, & timeo tam vehe-, 
mens Fi tamque acer in 
ferro, & tam inſuetus con- 
tumeliæ, ne omni animi. 


impetu dolori & jiracundiæ 


Par eat. 


Cicero fer, abb pro- 
zabiliiy — Crafſus,. 
P 2 


to 22 the 


always g ave. — age, cbj, 


4 flak ant joy to fee 
_ —.— pk covered 


with /pama 


« pierced . 


mY. 
gucminy, but conſtantly hy GL 
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102 Jozzus, Carruxxius, Conſuls. 
A. R. 693. © pierced with ys : and even as Apelles or 
e, 59« Protogenes, if they were to ſee the chief 
c maſter- pieces of their pencils covered with 
« mud, would, I believe, be much afflited ; 
« ſo I cannot, without a. ſenſible. concern, ſee 
« him whom I have taken pleaſure to paint 
<« in all the moſt beautiful colours of eloquence, - 
on a ſudden difhonoured and made contemp- 
<« tible. Nobody thinks: that after the part he 
cntbok in the affair of Clodius, I eught, to 
« be till his friend: but my love for him is ſo 
cc great, that no offence on his fide can tear 
« me from him. The edicts of Bibulus, which 
« are truly defamatory libels, give ſo much 
<« pleaſure to the people, that it is difficult to 
<< paſs by the places where they are ſet up, 
<« the crowd is ſo great of thoſe, who ſtop. to 
« read them. Pompey is in deſpair, and loſt 
<« in grief; and I am mortified, as much be- 
« cauſe they too violently aMi& the man 1 
« have always loved, as becauſe I apprehend 
« that one ſo high, trained up from his in- 
fancy in arms, and fo little accuſtomed to 
* affronts, may from his great ſpirit give him- 
« ſelf up to reſentment and revenge.“ 
What J have ſaid, after Cicero, of the pro- 
digious hiſſing at Cæſar and Pompey, may 
ſeem very ſtrange; but the liberty, or rather 
licentiouſneſs, was carried much farther at the 
Ne diſcon- repreſentation of a tragedy, where one of the 
tent of the actors pronounced a verſe, with a viſible allu- 
Pete a. ſion to Pompey, the ſence of which was, (a) 
or It is for our misfortune that you are become 
and Ceſar great. The People ſenſible of the application, 
| 2 the applauded it, and obliged the player to repeat 


— . (a) Noftri Miſeria ta es magnus, | 


es 


Jure, ca uöj“l,f Confuls. 77 


the ſame verſe above a hundred times. The z. 28 
ſame ſport was renewed ſeveral times in the * 
iece, which ſeemed to be made on purpoſe for 
ompey. As in the following paſſage : There 
(a) will come a time when you ſhall ſeverely re- 
gret that virtue, which has hitherto been your 
gl lory, and which you have now abandoned. Cæ- 
ar was no more ſpared than the other: and on 
the contrary, young Curio, who had ſhewed 
himſelf a declared enemy of the triumviral 
league, received applauſes on all ſides. 
This univerſal reviling, which wrought NO Cicero. 
charge in the ſtate of fairs, cauſed Cicero tor ections 
make ſorrowful reflections. © It is ( a ſub- de . 
« ject, not of hope, but of grief, ſays he tO complaints 
« Atticus, to ſee the tongues of our citizens ate the Ro- 
« liberty, and their arms chained,” And in ei- 
another letrer he repeats the ſame complaints 
with more extent. The Republic, ſays he, 
e (c) periſhes by a kind of illneſs which is 
= without example. The preſent government. 

C draws upon it the diſlike, the complaints and 
« the murmurs of all the world. There is no 
« variety on this ſubject; every one ſpeaks a- 
< loud, all complain openly ; and yet no one 
can propoſe any remedy to the ills that preſs 
« us. It is very true that reſiſtance in all like- 

„ lhhood would bring on a general carnage : 


of Famden virtutem if- 


* acta improbent, Lage 
tam, veniet tempus, png 


tur, doleant, ' varieta que in 


graviter gemes, 

(5) His ex rebus non ſpes, 
ſed dolor eſt major, quum 
videas civitatis voluntatem 
ſolutam, virtutem alligatam. 
(c) Nunc quidem novo 


quodam morbo civitas mori- 


tur, ut, quum omnes ea queæ 


5 
os 


MH 4. 


re nulla fir, apertequẽ lo- 


quantur, & jam clare gemant, 
tamen medicina nulla affera- 
tur. Neque enim reſiſti ſine 
internecione poſſe arbitra- 
mur; nec videmus, qui finis 
cedendi, præter exitium, fu- 
turus fit, 


but 
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A.R. 693-< but I do not ſee to what our gaſily yielding, 

am tag, if not to the. T 

H Nevertheleſs he could, not. take this laſt. me- 
babe thod himſelf, He entirely renounced all, carg 
bir plead. of the public affairs; aſſiſted:no morę at an 
ing debates; and gave himſelf, up entirely; to. his 
pleading: his reſource was very uleful. to 

him, By this he gave new, life tq. his, former 

eredit, procured to himſelf, a, certain ſplendor, 
maintained or reſtored the zeal of his friends, 

and alſo prepared himſe} to ſuppart.the aſſaults 

of Clodius. But there. happened to him ano- 

ther affair, in which he way involved with ſe- 

veral of the moſt illuſtrious. citizens of Rome: 

a black intrigue of Cæſar, which turned to the 

ſhame of its author, and to the deſtruction of a 

miſerable wretch whom he had mage a, tool of. - 

' Young Curio, as I have ſaid, had rendered 

himſelf odious to Cæſar, by declaring, againſt 

the Triumvirate. Cæſar reſolved: to perplex 

him, and ſeveral others, by. ſpiriting up a,ſe- 

rious accuſation againſt them, capable of mak. 
He is a:- ing a great. noiſe. For this purpoſe. he made 

cuſes,<vitb uſe of that Vettius, who had formerly impeachs 
1 by ed him himſelf as an accomplice of Catiline, 

4 fcoundrel Vettius inſinuated himſelf into the friendſhip of 
fellow of young Curio, and when he had gained his con- 
having 4 fidence, he opened to him the deſign which he 


x ſaid he had to fall upon Pompey with his 


| Pompey. ſlaves, and to kill him. He, was in hopes that 
Cie. ad Curio would have come into the propoſal, or 
| _ 2 in at leaſt have kept his ſecret: and then, his 
Vit. 22. ſcheme was to have come into the Forum with 
26. a poinard, and to have brought alſo his ſlaves 
ttzither well armed to- have. got himſelf ap- 
ehended in that condition, and afterward to 
ve accuſed Curio. The, harrar, which. this 
young 


Tor CALPUBNINS, Cenſaia 


man. expreſſed at tha. deſigu of allaſſinats 4-1 A. 
mpey, ſomewhat. diſconcented: Vettius: 
Curio.agquainted. his father with- the. diſcourſe 
* had, | Rad with him,; the father gave: Poms 
notice of. it, and he brought the affain be⸗ 
re the Senate. 

| 1. rhs was ſent. for and at Sab derten 
he had any, concern with Curio. Afterwards 
Snding himfelf cloſe-prefſed, he demanded- the 
aſſurance of his life; and then depoſed. that 

a company of young men of wiom Curio was 
the chief, and among whom he named Paulus: 
Emilius, Brutus, and ſome others, had formet 


2 a deſign. to. kill Pompey, He: ſhewed himſelf 


no bad ſchemer by. bringing Brutus: inte the 
Party, who. looked upon Pompey: as: his fas 
ther's murderer, and who, for that reaſon, had 
not for a long time had any commerce witli 
him. But he failed with reſpect to Bibulus; 
from whom he prerended to haverreceived: a 
dagger. This ſeemed ridiculous; and with 
good reaſon, for ſure Vettius might i have found 
a dagger without the help of the Conſul. And 
what totally confounded the impoſture was; 
that on the 13th, of May, Bibulus had given 
notice to Pompey, to take care of: the : ſtares 
that were laid for his life; and Pompey had 
thanked him for it. As to Paulus-Emilius, 
he was Quæſtor in Macedonia at the time that 
Vettius charged him with beingin the plot to 
kill, Pompey. Thus the Senate were eaſily 
convinced that the whole: was a groſs abuſe : 
It. was ordered that Vettius ſhould be: ſent to 
| Tagen as guilty of bearing arms, accordin — 
own confeſſiun; and: decree” was 

that-if any one ſhould take him out of "_ 

e 


Jorros; Caryurnits! Conſuls. 


A. R. 655. the Senate would look upon ſuch an undertak- 
Ant. C. 59. 2 x © ' . 1 
ing as an attempt againſt the Commonwealth. 


It was, without doubt, againſt Cæſar that 
the Senate took this precaution. But that 
Conſul valued the authority of the Senate ſo 
little, that the next day he produced Vettius 
upon the tribunal of harangues, and thus placed 
that avowed villain in a ſeat from whence he 
had excluded, in his Prztorſhip, Q. Catulus 
the firſt citizen of Rome, and which it was not 
allowed his —_ to approach. Nere the 
ſcene changed, and Vettius no longer named 
the ſame actors. He made no mention of Bru- 
tus, which plainly ſnewed that he had been 
dictated to in the night, what he was to ſay, 
and what he was to be ſilent in; and that Ser-: 
vilia, the mother of Brutus, whoſe union with 
Cæſar was of old date, and too well known, 
had drawn her ſon out of this ſcrape. Vettius 
named others, of whom he had not given the 
leaſt ſuſpicion when before the Senate, Luculs 
lus, Q. Domitius, who was one of the moſt. 
ardent enemies of Cæſar. He did not mention 
Cicero by name, but ſaid that an eloquent man 
of .conſular dignity,. and a neighbour of the 
Conſul's, had told him, that there was need of 
a new * Servilius Ahala, or of another Brutus. 
This was not all, when the aſſembly was broke 


up, Vatinius, Tribune of the People, a worthy 


miniſter of Cæſar's injuſtice, called back Vet- 
tius, and asked him if he had forgot none of 
the accomplices ? Vettius named Piſo, the ſon- 
in-law of Cicero, and that M. Laterenſis, of 


„Ae bed hilkd 8p. Vol. II. B. f. An R. 30 f. 
Milaaus, who aſpired at ar- Brutus, every body | 
| bitrary power, See hereupon @rove away the Kings. 


whom 


FR 


Joruus, — Conſils 
whom I { on account of the oath impoſed ggg 
by Cæſar 9 : * * 


Theſe were not juridical acts. Vatinius un- 
dertook to ſet the affair right, by propoſing. 
to the People to order him to inform againſt - 
thoſe who had been impeached by Vettius ;- 
that the ſame Vettius ſhould be admitted to de- 
poſe againſt them at law, and that recom- 
pences ſhould. be ordered him, which this mer- 

cenary Tribune carried very far. But the im- 
poſture was too ill concerted, to bear the light . 
of a judicial enquiry. Cæſar himſelf. appre- guet. Cx. 
henged the conſequences of ſo ſenſeleſs a ca-20. 3 

lumny. One morning Vettius was — 
5 ſtrangled in the priſon. This was the wages m 
with which Czſar * paid the ſervice that this 
villain had done him. He would have thrown 
the ſuſpicion of his death upon others; but no 
body was deceived, and hiſtory charges him 

with this murder, horrible in all its circum- 

Cicero was not much afraid of the 2 
with which he was menaced: but the blackneſs 
of the intrigue ſeverely afflicted him. I am 
© (a) weary of life, ſaid he to Atticus, in ſee- 
ing it ſo full of miſeries. No body in the 
« world is more unhappy than myſelf, and no 
« body more happy than Catulus, who could 


ce live with dignity, and die before he was wit- 
« ' 008. to ſo many evils,” 


8 Cieers makes Fatinius 


author of this murder, but 
that was only a politic cau- 
tion with regard to Ceſar. 
(a) Prorſus vitæ tædet; 
ita ſunt omnia omnium miſe- 


8 


riarum u pleniſima —Nihil me 
infortunatius,, nil fortunatius 
eſt Catulo, quutn ſplendore 
vitz',. tum hoe tempore. 
Cie. II. ad Att. 24. 


A ſtorm 


nos JUG S¹ν f Nos, Consul 
* i M ſtorm mort Was pfepatiüg ab 
An, © 5, gainſt him. Clodius way appbitite@ Fribure' 
of the People, and d his Batteries at 
length to ſatisfy his revenge a againſt Him, who, 
with: too much ſincerity, had put his life in 
danger. Cicero Had for à löhg time fbreſtein 
| this ſtorm; and it had: been vp} caſy for hir! 
ä to have layed it, if he woaldhive given him 
The danger ſelf: up to the wills of: the: powerful. Cæfar 
wich  andiPotnpey! had'matle great Advances to hit, 
Cicero os and ſtrove” by all matititr of Ways to attach him 
the part erto· them. He never could conſent” toit; but 
e,, ſtediaſt in his prihciples all that die thought ke 
FER. rl could permit hinifelf to do for his? own ſafety, 
Pano was not th provoke the Triuthvifb td wrath by. 
and Cæſar an open reſiſtance; It was eaſy to ſee}: not- 
i, withſtanding all the cabtiofn he uſed; that he 
$574? , did not approve their Ohduct, and” looked u 
this cn: on it as a real tyranny: The Priumvirs n 
 Jun&ure. being able to gain him! by Careſſes tried of 
terwards to intimidate him, by making Clddius: 
go over into the ranks of af Plebelaty.. Cicero 
wus ſenſible of the ſtroke; - and'coveredhimfelf 
till more in his ſilenee on the public affarrs, in 
his reſerve, and in his preeantion'; but he gave 
no tokens of his ap pproving the violent under- 
takings which manifeſtly tended to* the oppreſ- 
ſion of li 
Te ſeemed ab if Pompey and Cæſar took 
their reſolution, at this time; to fend awaß 
from Rome, at any rate, a man who myft 
hurt them; and whom they could not” bring 
over to their inteteff. Ponipey, deeply. di 
ſembling. . continued to load Cicero with” ca- 
reſſes. He aſſuretl them that Clodius ſhould 
give him no uneaſineſs, and boaſted" tat he 


Re exacted the word, but the oath as 
c 


Tuz105, -CarevRNtDs, Cogfids, 


the new Tribune, on — occaſion. Cn 2, 
aged more frankly. F . Cicero either 


8 free embaſſy (1 have explained above what 
this was among the Romans) or the employ- 
mar of utenant-General about his perſon in 
Gaul. this gave Cicero much trouble. He 
feared Clgdius, and yet had an extreme rer 

gnance to leaye Rome. The promiſes of 
pen, which flattexed his inclination, deter- 
mined him to ſtay, ſuppoſing either that Clo- 


dius would not attack him, or that he ſnouſd : 


be ſupported by a more powerful protection. 
2 neyertheleſs exhorted him to diſtruſt 
ompey. Cicero continued obſtinate to give 


credit to him, He (a) is deceived by Clo. os 


„ dias, anſwered he 10 him, but he does not 


$5, deceive me. I can very eaſily put myſelf © Ge. ad 
fs upon my guard againſt fraud, but not to be 4 pave 


1 lieye it ia Qut af my power.“ 
| Ought we really to believe that Pampey de- 
ceived him, and that, by the groſſeſt falſhoods, 
he laid a ſnare for him, to engage him to ſtay i in 
the city, and by thoſe means to procure his 
baniſhment? This is what cannot eaſily enter 
into my. mind. Pompey told him the truth, 
but he did not tell him all. It was in concert 
with him, that Cæſar had made Cicero the of- 
fers I have ſpoken of. If in effect he had 
received a benefit from their hands, he muſt 
have become dependent upon them, and that 
was all they wanted. It ſeems aſtoniſhing to 
me, that Cicero, with all his underſtanding and 
penetration, did not diſcover the game that was 
Playing by Pompey and Cæſar, whoſe ſtrict. 


{a} New ms ille allit, ſed ut caveam; dls ut non 
iple | fallitur,-Alterum facio, credam, facere non poſſum, 
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Ant. C. 39. 


Clodius 
s 


Bibulus 
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union he was ſo well acquainted with, and that 
he did not comprehend what was to be un- 
derſtood by all the obliging diſcourſes chat 


Pompey held with him. 


Hie thought then only how to fortify himſelf, 


by more and more attaching to him all the 


good citizens that remained in Rome. He 


had merited their affection in his Confulſhip. 


Clodius hindered Bibulus from making an ha- 
rangue to the People, and allowed him to 


from bar- ſpeak only in taking the cuſtomary oath, It is 


 anguing 
the People 


at 2 7 


not to be doubted, but Cæſar in this was in 
concert with the Tribune, and he crowned by 
this laſt ſtroke all the inſults that he had o 


| Sale fered his Collegue. Cæſar alſo went out of 


Dy. 


his employment, having, according to Cicero, 


confirmed (a) and ſolidly eſtabliſhed in his Con- 
ſulſhip' that tyranny, of which he had formed 


the defgn, and laid the foundation wide" be | 
was Adile. 1.273 8h 


| (a) Cefarem in e e an, a quo 


dil ookitarat. Suet. * 9 5 
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HE exile and re-eſtabliſhment of Ci 
cero. The Iſle of Cyprus reduced to 
a Roman province. Some other facts 
of leſs ne In the years of Rome 094 


* 655. 


8 Ee. I. 
Miterials wanting to furniſh a detail of the 


ſecret intrigues which brought about the exile 
"of Cicero. C lodius ſupported by the two Con- g 
fſuls. Their characters. The Triumvirs fa- 


- wvour Clodius. Clodius, to prepare the way to 
attack Cicero, propoſes laws of different kinds : 
For the free diſtribution of corn: For the re- 
hos * abliſhment of fraternities of artiſans : For 
' leſſening the power of the Cenſors : For abo- 
 liſhing the laws called Alia and Fuſia. Cicero, 
*. deceived by Clodius, lets all theſe. laws paſs 


uetly. Clodius propoſes a law which con- 


demns to fe am one. Who cauſes the 


death 


112 


CONTENTS. 
death of a citizen without the form of pro- 
 Ceſs. Cicero puts on 

- on this flep. All the orders x the State in- 
tereſt themſelves for Cicero. A law propoſed 


Cadius 10 governments to the C- 
We Senate, by public deliberation, put 
on mourning with Cicero. Clodius arms all 


_ _ the mob of Rome. The rage of Gabinins. rn 


ordinance of the Cenſuls, which enjoins the 
Senators * quit their mourning. Piſo de- 
clares plainly to Cicero, that he does not pre- 
tend to defend him. Pompey abandons bim. 
An aſſembly of the People, in which the Cm. 


. fuls explain themſelves in a manner diſaduan- 
tageous 10 the cauſe of Cicero. The double 


danger of Cicero, from Clodius, and from the 


 Conſuls and Cæſar. Horienſius and Cato ad- 


wiſe Cicero to retire. He leaves Rome. 'Ciae- 


ros dream. A law brought againſt Cicero by 
name. Obſervations on that law, It paſſes, 


and, at the ſame time, that concerning the de- 
partments of the Conſuls. Cirero's goods ſold, 
and bis houſes pillaged by the Cas all. Clodius 


ſeizes on the land belonging to Cicers's houſe 
and conſecrates a part 7 it to the goddeſs Li- 


| berty. Cicero, vepulſe 


by the Pike of Si- 
cily, goes into Greece, and arrives at Dyrra- 


| chium. Plancius gives bim au azylum at 


Theſſalonica, The exceſſive grief of Cicero. 


Ft complaints againſt bis fri A Ji 
cation of their conduct. Citero's ET | 
the ove of his grief. The'refleftion o 


tarch on Cicero's weakneſs. Cato and Ceſar 
depart, one for the Hand of of Cyprus — the 
other for Gaul. The claims eg the 


Romans to Egypt and the ant of Gems, 15 


dius offended 9 ae King 0 pre . 


CONTENTS. 
u Qodius to reduce this iſland to 4 Ro- 


man province. The King of Cyprus has not 


tte courage to throw his Henke into the ſea. 
| He puts an end to his life by poiſon. The great 
Exatineſs of Cato in gathering together the 

'  viches of ibis King. The precautions he took 
in F e them. - His books of accounts 

- toſs. 

with him to no purpoſe. The Adileſbip of 


Scaurus. The incredible pomp of the games be 


gave 10 the 1 8 The games given by 
* Curio. | e 


4; Carrurnivs Piso. 
A. GABIxIus. 


is return to Rome. Clodius ravils 


A. R. 6g4, 
Ant. C. 58. 


T was under the Conſulſhip of Piſo and Ga- Material. 
binius that Cicero was baniſhed. If we had wanfig to 


urniſb & 


the letters wrote by him to Atticus, in the ail of 
time we are going to ſpeak of, as we have 25e /ecree 
thoſe which immediately preceded it, we ſhould N 
be fully informed of all the 3 and all jo i _ 

to 


the artifices that were made uſe 


deſtr oy 8 the 


him. But Cicero, as ſoon as he found the exile of 
danger grew ſerious, had preſſed Atticus to Cicero. 


come ſpeedily to him. If you love me, 
* faid he to him, as certainly you do love 
me, give me a proof of it by coming hi- 
ther (a) with all the ſpeed you are able. If 
« you ſleep, awake; if you are dene e 
« if you are walking, run; if you run, that 


« is not enough, fly. Tou cannot think 


ä . 81 me amas tantim, dibile non eſt, quantum ego 
| — profectõ amas, 4 in conſiliis & prudentia tua, 
expergiſcere; quodque maximum eſt, quan- 

ſtas, e Wy rum in amore & fide 


cure; fi curris, advola, Cre- Cic. ad Att. II. 23. 
Vor. XII. 1 Row 


- 
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A. R. 694.66 how much I depend upon your advice, up- 
Ant. O. 58. on your prudence, and what is the chief of 


«all, upon your friendſhip for me.“ Atticus, 
like a true friend, did not fail of complying 


with an inſtance ſo preſſing: therefore Cicero 


no longer had any occaſion to write to him, 
till he was obliged himſelf to leave Rome : and 
for the facts that we are to relate, we have 
ſcarce any aſſiſtance but from his orations, in 
which we are not to ſuppoſe, that he ſpoke 
with the ſame openneſs as in his letters to an 
intimate friend. They are nevertheleſs more 
uſeful, and furniſh us with more lights than 
the Greek hiſtorians, who do not enter into 
that detail one could wiſh for, nor write with 
that exactneſs, that it is N to have a 4 
fect confidence in them. 
_ Clodius found himſelf in the moft bu 
en ble ſituation to oppreſs Cicero. He had both 
= bie the Conſuls on his ſide ; and this year falſified 
the obſervation of Canilus, who ſaid, that the 
Commonwealth had rarely one wicked Conſul ; 
and, if the time of Cinna's tyranny was ex- 
cepted, it never had happened that they were 
both wicked at once. Catulus encouraged” Ci- 
cero by this obſervation, in promiſing him, 
that he would always find one of che kun, | 
at leaſt, ready to defend him. | 
Their Cha- It is true, if one of the Conſuls had any 
+a a ſentiments worthy his place, he could not have 
C4 inbsen failed of ſupporting Cicero's cauſe, which was 
de Har. that of the Conſular power and of the Senate; 
Reſp. pro for the pretence that they made uſe” of to at- 


9g i tack him, was the death of Lentulus and his 


Piſ. & Ali. accomplices, Now Cicero had done nothing 


bi. againſt theſe villains but as Conſul, and by vir- : 


4oag "2s tue of a Senatusconſultum, And all the — nl 
of 


xxxviii. — 
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of the State, declaring londly for Cicero, in the A. R. 624. 


danger he was, if there had been a Conſul at 
their head, Clodius could never have ſucceeded 
in his unjuſt and criminal undertaking. But 
although I do not pretend fully to adopt the 
invectives of Cicero againſt Piſo and Gabinius, 
in which it cannot be denied but paſſion 
tranſported him too far; the facts ſpeak, and 
it is certain, that in the ſupreme magiſtracy of 
Rome, there had rarely been ſeen a couple ſo 
miſchievous and devoted to iniquity. od 
SGabinius, the old friend of Catiline, was a 
profeſſed debhauchee; one of thoſe men who _ 
had loft all ſhame and triumphed in vice; a 
vile flatterer of Pompey, to whoſe enormous 
credit he was wholly indebted for his ele- 
JJ. ts 
Piſo bore a name, which ſeemed to be con- 
ſecrated to virtue, and he affected the outward 
ſhew of it, an air of ſeverity, manners ſerious 
and melancholly, which ſeemed too auſtere ; a 
great remoteneſs from luxury, and a taſte of 
implicity in his equipage, in his cloaths, and - 
_ eſpecially in his perſon. By this he had not 
only impoſed on the public, but on Cicero 
himſelf, who had the more eaſily hoped to 
have found a friend in him, as his ſon-in-law 
was of the ſame family, and bore the ſame 
name with this Conſul. But Piſo was nothing 
leſs than what he ſeemed to be. He was a 
real epicurean, not only in ſpeculation but in 
practice. Cicero reproathed him with man- 
ners altogether corrupted. It is not upon this 
that I infiſt ; but principally obſerve, that Piſo 
praiſed and followed thoſe maxims of Epicu- 
| Tus, which tend to the deſtruction of all ſoci- 
ety : That a wiſe man * only of 3 
„5 an 


Ant. C. 38 
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A. R. 694-and what regards his own intereſt: That a fen- 
ant, O. 55. ſihle one ought not to fatigue himſelf with the 


cares and embarraſſments of public affairs: 
That nothing is more excellent than a life of 


idleneſs, and made up of pleaſures, And that, 


on the contrary, it was madneſs, and a kind of 
fanaticiſm to think, that we ought to reſpect 
the laws of honour, procure the public good, 
conſult one's duty, in the conduct of life, 
more than one's profit; and laſtly, to expoſe 
one's ſelf to dangers, to wounds, and even to 
death, for the good of one's country. Piſo, 


ſpoiled by theſe principles ſo pernicious, 


eſpecially in a ſovereign magiſtrate, and Gabi- 
nius led to the ſame end by mere inſtinct, 
and the corruption of a bad heart, eaſily united 
with Clodius, and for the ſake of good govern- 
ments in the provinces, which were promiſed 
them by this Tribune, they both ſhewed them- 
ſelves ready to ſecond his outrages. 


The Triaeme The Triumvirate gave the finiſhing ſtroke 
virs fa- to render the enterprizes of Clodius infallible; 


wVour Clo- 


dius. 


if not in acting with him, at leaſt in keeping 
themſelves as a good body of reſerve. Craſſus 
had always hated Cicero, and he did the like by 
him. Cæſar was piqued at his obſtinacy in re- 
fuſing all his offers, and eſpecially as he did not 


doubt but the defenders of the Ariſtocracy, at 
the firſt ray of liberty, would uſe their utmoſt 


efforts to overthrow all the work of his Conſul- 
ſhip, he was willing to take from them two 
men, who might be looked upon as the pillars 
of that party, Cicero and Cato. It was for this 
reaſon, that Clodius gave Cato, as I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter, an employment that obliged him to 


leave Italy. As to Cicero, Cæſar was diſpoſed to 


favour him, if he could have made him reſolve 
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to quit Rome: upon his refuſal, he gave him- 4. R. 594. 
_ ſelf up to the revenge that Clodius prepared. Es 

And had this work ſo much at heart, that being 
gone out of the city, in quality of Proconſul, 
and not having the liberty to re-enter it, he 
kept himſelf in the ſuburbs, to take meaſures 
as things might fall out, and having his troops 
ready in caſe there ſhould be occaſion for them. 
Pompey could not ſeparate himſelf from Craf- 
ſus and Cæſar. He nevertheleſs obſerved a 

little more decorum. But if he did not poſi- 
tively contribute to oppreſs Cicero, at leaſt it 
1s certain that he abandoned him. | : 

Notwithftanding ſo many united forces, the Caius, to 
_ cauſe of Cicero was fo good, and all honeſt prepare the 


E * | Lo Tay to at- 
men taking his part, the Senate and the order 7 -: 


of Knights, forming ſo powerful a party for ,,, z,9/6; 
him, his enemies were forced to uſe great pre-diferent 
| caution before they dared venture to attack {9% 
him. On the 3d day of January, Clodius be- Cie Fil 
gan to prepare his batteries, and to propoſe dif- ibid. Aſ⸗ 
ferent laws, either to gain the favour of all ſorts con. 
of People, or to remove the obſtacles by which 
it might be undertaken to ſtop him. 
One of theſe laws had regard to the diſtri- 
bution of corn, which was to be allowed to 
Citizens at a very low price. C. Gracchus, For the 
the author of this Largeſs, was willing chat 
corn ſhould be given at half an As, and the ee Y 
third part of an As, which is about fix-pence 
of our money, the buſhel. Sa low a price was 
certainly no charge even to the pooreſt. The 
law of Clodius quite freed the citizens, and or- 
dered that the diſtribution of corn ſhould be 
perfectly gratuitous. This was a conſiderable Cic. pro 
matter to the Commonwealth, if it is true, as Sext. n.55 
Cicero ſays, that by this retrenchment, ſhe 
„ found 


18 


Catruxvius, 8 Conſuls. 


Are. . found herſelf impoveriſhed | of almoſt one fifth * 


For re- eſta- 
Bliſbing 
Fraterni- 
ties of ar- 
tiſans. 
. II. 


27. 


Plin. 
XXXIV. 1. 


part of her revenues. 


A ſecond law re-eſtabliſhed or inſtituted a 
ſort of fraternities of Artiſans. The cuſtom had 


been ancient in Rome, ſince mention is made 7 
of it in the laws of the XII tables, and we 


find one of Merchants eſtabliſhed. a few years. 
after the expulſion of the Tarquins; and even 

the inſtitution by going back to the reign of 
Numa. Nevertheleſs theſe fraternities , com- 
poſed of mean People, who aſſembled toge- 


ther, kept holidays, and aſſiſted at games, ap- 


peared to the Senate ſo dangerous in their con- 
ſequences to the public tranquility, that after 
having ſubſiſted for many ages, they had been 


all ſuppreſſed within about nine years. Clodius 


For leſſen- 
ing the 
power of 


the Cenſors. 


was not ſatisfied with reviving the antient fra- 
ternities; but he created new ones, which he 
formed out of the vileſt of the mob. Theſe 
were troops always ready at his command, and 
capable of executing under him the greateſt 
violences. 

His third law enervated and almoſt deſtroyed 
the authority of the Cenſorſhip, and thereby 
became extremely agreeable to a very great 
number of citizens, and eſpecially of Senators, 
whoſe irregular cunduct had given them reaſon 
to fear a ſevere magiſtracy, who threatened to 
reduce them to their duty, or diſgrace them if 
they failed in it. Clodius delivered them from 
this fear, by ordering that the cenſors ſhould 


| not degrade a Senator, nor take notice of a 


citizen, who was not firſt accuſed in form be- 
fore them ; -whereas before, the cenſors, when 
they were agreed, might, by their office, de- 
grade thoſe whoſe manners FAR et. 
* 
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ble to them, without waiting to be urged to it 3 R. 85 


by the miniſtry of an accuſer. 


By theſe laws Clodius made himſelf friends For abo- 
and partizans; but he knew that among his %% the 


collegues and in the college of Prætors, there 


Alia — 


were men whom he could not hope to gain: Fa. 


he feared many obſtacles from them, and par- 
ticularly from what was drawn from the Auſpi- 
ces. It is known what the ſuperſtition of the 
Romans was with reſpect to preſages, and eſ- 
pecially to thoſe ſigns which they imagined 
came from Heaven. This was the moſt power- 
ful reſource of the Senators policy, to prevent 
the ſeditious enterprizes of thoſe who ſought to 
fatter the People. Thus the laws Elia and 
Fuſia, which poſitively deelared all void, that 
ſhould be done in contempt of the Auſpices, 
are called, by Cicero, in a thouſand places, the 
ſtrongeſt ramparts-of the peace and tranquility 
of the State. A magiſtrate who took upon 
him to conſult the Auſpices, if he ſignified it 
to his collegue, or to a Tribune of the. People, 
who had ſent them out to give their ſuffrages, 
all was ſtopped in a moment, and it was not 
allowed to proceed any farther that day. Bibu- 
Jus had often employed this method, with re- 
gard to Cæſar, who carrying every thing with 
a high hand, deſpiſed the ſignifications of his 
collegue, and puſhed on his purpoſes to the 
end, Clodius was willing at once to get rid of 
this check, by having it decreed by the Peo- 
ple, that it ſhould not be allowed for any ma- 
giſtrate to conſult the Auſpices while the Tri- 
bune ſnould be employed in debate. This 

ſame law of Clodius alſo aboliſhed the diſtinc- 
tion of days, on which the aſſemblies. of the 
7 ſhould, or ſhould not be hald, a dif- 
I 4 tinnen 
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A. R. 694 tinction made uſe of from all antiquity to bri- 
dle popular licentiouſneſs. Clodius ordained, 
on the contrary, that all the days marked in the 
kalendar as days of audience of the Prætor, 
ſhould be equally free to propoſe laws and to 
debate upon them. | 

Cicero de- There needed not all the penetration of 
ceived by Cicero, to comprehend that theſe laws were 
ac machines directed againſt him, and which pre- 
Jaws paſs pared the way for the aſſaults that were pro- 
quietly. poſed to be given to him. Therefore Cicero 
reſolved at firſt to act with vigour to hinder 
their paſſing. The greateſt part of the Tri- 
bunes meant him well ; but eſpecially Q. Mum- 
mius * Quadratus, the moſt faithful and the 
moſt couragious friend that Cicero had among 
the magiſtrates of this year, reſolved to oppoſe 
the laws of Clodius in form. This laſt had re- 
courſe to burning. He pretended that he had 
no ill deſign againſt Cicero. He changed his 
ſtyle with regard to him: uſed no more me- 
naces, no more invectives; but threw upon 
Terentia the cauſe of their enmity: at length 
he ſolemnly promiſed to undertake nothing a- 
gainſt Cicero, if he would bring no obſtacle to 
his laws. I cannot conceive, nor explain the 
facility with which Cicero and above all, At- 
ticus came into ſo groſs a ſnare. The fact is, 
that Cicero, by the advice of his friend, con- 
ſented to remain quiet; Mummius made no 
oppoſition, and the laws paſſed. | 
Cledius Clodius then took off the mask, and pro- 
_—_— ; poſed a new law, which pronounced the pain 

condemns 5 8 MOT 
* The beſt editions of Ci- Mummius, ſometimes Nix- 
cero vary in this name. 1 ius. Of the two, I have 


find him called fomutimes chofe the name the moſt Inowp. 
1 
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| of baniſhment againſt any one who ſhould cauſe, 4 3 36- 
or had 3 cauſed, the death of a citizen ,, ban. 


the Tribunes was not without example, for C. 
Gracchus had made uſe of it in a caſe favour- 
able to the Senate, by decreeing to that aſſem- 
bly the ſovereign deciſion of the Conſuls juriſ- 
diction without the Tribunes being allowed to 
offer any obſtacle to it. | 

Cicero was not named in the law of Clodius. Cicers put. 
Nevertheleſs, as ſoon as it was propoſed he 9 1 . 
put on mourning, and began to ſupplicate the 2 : 
People in the fame manner as if he had been &i: A 
accuſed by name. He reproached himſelf af. Cic. 24 
terwards for taking this ſtep as a fault; and bur III. 
pretended, that he ought to have looked upon 7 
that law as nothing, or to have commended it. 
I confeſs I cannot conceive without difficulty 
how he could commend a law which was the 
foundation of the criminal buſineſs that was 
ſtirred up againſt him, at leaſt that he did not 
maintain, that a citizen condemned to death by 
the Senate on account of a conſpiracy againſt 
the Commonwealth, was judged in form, al- 
though it was contrary to the common law; 
for by that the People alone afſembled in their 
comitia by centuries, could judge of the crime 
of high-treaſon. I 

Dio ſhews this affair with another face; and 
ſuppoſing, which was true, the death of Len- 
tulus was pointed at by the terms of the law, 
he obſerves that this law attacked the Senate in 

aà body, who, on account of Catiline's conſpi- 

| „ racy, 
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All the or- 
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racy, had given an unlimited power to the 
Conſuls, and who paſſed the decree, by virtue 
of which Lentulus and his accomplices were 


ſtrangled in priſon. According to this idea, 
the fault of Cicero was making that his own 


cauſe, which was the cauſe of the Senate. 


In truth, all this to me does not ſeem to 


touch the point in queſtion. The reflection of 


Cicero is that of a man who was dejected and 
overwhelmed by misfortunes, and who conſe- 


quently blames all that's paſſed, becauſe ſucceſs 


did not attend it. The obſervation of Dio 


would be right, if Cicero, in making the ap- 
plication of the law, had cooled the zeal of 
the Senate with regard to him: but that body 
having eſpouſed his quarrel with all the force 
imaginable, I aſk here what wrong Cicero did 

himſelf. One only way was left open to him to 
prevent the ill with which he was threatened, 
and that was to have gained the favour of the 
Triumvirs, by accepting of the Lieutenant- 
Generalſhip that Cæſar had offered him. Hav- 


ing once refuſed that, it was impoſſible for 


him to avoid baninment. 5 
Cicero, on the other hand, had all the help, 


ders of dle and all the ſupport he could hope for. When 


State inte- 
reſt them- 


ſelves for 


Cicero. 


he put on mourning, almoſt all the Knights did 
the ſame ; and twenty thouſand young men, 
the flower of the Roman Nobility, having the 
ſon of Craſſus at their head, accompanied Ci- 
cero every where, ſolliciting the People in his 
favour. This young Craſſus had a great deal 


of merit, and the love of virtue and of letters 


inſpired him with a warm affection for Cicero. 


All the different orders of the Commonwealth; 
all the towns of Italy teſtified their uneaſineſs 


and their alarms upon the dangers of this one 
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man. The Senate eſpecially intereſted them- 25 8 77 
ſelves briſkly in a cauſe which was their own; 5 
they fled to the Conſuls, ſollicited them, and 
8 them to take upon them the defence 

of Cicero, as they were bid to, by the duty 

of their place. 

But what hope could there be, that Conſuls 
ſold to the Tribune would reſolve to act in 
any thing againſt him? At the ſame time that 4 lau- 
Clodius had propoſed his law to deſtroy Cice- 272294 5 
ro, he had-propoſed another for aſſigning to 2 5 
the Conſuls large and important governments; * 
to Piſo, that of Macedonia; to Gabinius, that 7 the Can- 
of Cilicia. Thus the plot was not only mani - 
feſted, but the wages paid, that theſe unwor- 
thy Magiſtrates had bargained for, to deliver 
his victim to the Tribune. 

Nevertheleſs, Gabinius coming into the Se- 7 Senate, 
nate (for Piſo, on account of an indiſpoſition, eee 
either real or feigned, was not there) all the en, put on 
aſſembly, with tears in their eyes, conjured the mourning 
Conſul preſent to undertake fo juſt a cauſe ; to gy A 


enter into deliberation on the affair of Cicero; 


and propoſed, according to the general conſent 
of all the Senators, that they ſhould put on 
mourning with him. The Knights alſo ſent 
a deputation to Gabinius, tending to the ſame 
purpoſe, at the head of which were the two 
illuſtrious Conſulars, Hortenſius and Curio. 
The Conſul repulſed with diſdain the intreaties 
of ſo many great perſonages, who threw them- 
ſelves at his feet. The Tribune Mummius 
then, according to the duty of his office, en- 
tered into debate upon what the Conſul had re- 
fuſed to propoſe; and a decree was made, de- 
claring that all the nga ſhould put on 


mourning, 


— —ͤ —ũ—— —— —ñů— — — —— —⅛•w) ö -A * — ————— 
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A.R. 694- Mourning, as in the time of a public cala- 
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Clodiu: 
arms all 
the mob of 
Rome. 


Pro Sext. 
n. 34. 


* 


N 


mity 


by 


Cicero had reaſon to think himſelf honoured 
ſuch a deliberation. (a) “ O day, cried he, 


<< fatal to the Senate, and to all good men. 


cc 
& 
cc 
cc 


Fatal to the Commonwealth: but, at the 
ſame time, glorious for me to all poſterity, 
that ſuch men ſhould grieve for me the mo- 
ment my misfortunes were made known ! 
What man was ever ſo honoured ? All good 
men of their own accord, all the Senators 
by public deliberation put on mourning, in 
favour of one citizen; and that with the 
only view of ſhewing their grief, and not, 
according to cuſtom, to make their prayers 
more moving. For who could they pray 
to, ſince all are in tears; and it is a mark 
ſufficient to ſhew a man to be a bad citizen, 
not to have put on mourning ?*? 

Clodius was in a rage, to ſee the endeavours 


that were uſed to ſnatch out of his hands the 
man that he would have proſcribed. He had 
before taken the precaution to encompaſs him- 


lelf about with armed men, and ha 


enliſted 


all the mob of Rome, and the dregs of the 
ſlaves, under the pretext of the fraternities 
/ that came to be renewed by his law. He had 


(a) O diem illum, judices, 
funeſtum Senatui boniſque 
omnibus, Reipublice luctu- 
oſum, mihi ad domeſticum 
mærorem gravem, ad poſte- 
ritatis memoriam glorioſum 
Quid enim quiſquam poteſt 
ex omni memoria ſumere 
illuſtrius, quam pro uno ci- 
ve & bonos omnes privato 
conſenſu, & univerſum Se- 


natum publico conſilio mu- 
taſſe veſtem ! Quæ quidem 
tum muratio non deprecatio- 
nis causã eſt facta, ſed luctùs. 
Quem enim deprecarentur, 
= omnes — _ 
ati, quumque hoc fatis eſ- 
ſer ſigni, eſſe improbum, 
qui mutata veſte non eſlet ? 


Cic. pro Seni. . 27. | 


already 
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already made uſe of this guard, ſo worthy of er. 


him, to inſult Cicero, to cover him with mud, 
and do him a thouſand injuries, whilſt this re- 
ſpectable ſuppliant went through the Forum 
and the City, imploring the protection of the 
citizens. He had filled the temple of Caſtor 

with arms and with armed men, and by taking 
away the ſtairs, he had made it, as it were, a 
citadel, that commanded the Forum, and made 
him abſolute maſter of all that paſſed in it. 


Then, having about him one Part of his 


guards, and the other in the Temple, which 
ſerved him for a fortreſs, he cited the Depu- 
ties of the order of the Knights, who had 


preſented themſelves to the Conſul, to appear 4 


before the People, and inſtead of ſuffering 


them to lay open their reaſons, he delivered 
them up to the outrages, and blows of that 


vile heap of people that he had gathered about 


him. Hortenſius expected to have been killed Pro My, 
by theſe madmen. Another Senator, named n. 37% 


Vibienus, was ſo ill uſed by them, that he di- 


ed in a ſhort time after. 


| Gabinius no longer kept any meaſures. He 7 fury af 


went in a paſſion out of the aſſembly of the © 
Senate, of which I have been ſpeaking, and 


having convoked that of the People, he ſpoke 


to them, ſays Cicero, in ſuch a manner, as Poſt reg. 
Catiline durſt not when he was conqueror. He in Sen. 


faid, „ he pitied the error of thoſe who 


« ed the Roman Knights, he was going to 


« make them ſuffer for the ſupport they had 


e lent Cicero in his Conſulſhip. That the 
.<< time was come, when thoſe who were then 
« afraid (he meant the Conſpirators) ſhould 
- 5 - «revenge 


n. 12. 
* thought that the Senate was ſtill any eee 


C in the Commonwealth. As to what regard- 


. 2% 


intus. 


- 


- · 12. 
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AR 694-< revenge themſelves on their enemies.“ Such 
* language was certainly very ſurprizing in the 
mouth of a Conſul, and ſhewed that Gabinius 
did not even go about to diſguiſe his criminal 
deſigns under any favourable colours. His 
actions were conformable to his language; 
and he immediately upon the ſpot, in an un- 
exampled and unheard-of manner, baniſhed. 
two hundred miles from Rome, an' illuſtrious 
Roman Knight, named L. Tamia, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal in the cauſe 
„ . 1 -. 

As ordi- A little while after an ordinance of the Con- 
ance of the ſuls appeared, which enjoined the Senators to 
Conſul, quit their mourning, and take again the habit 
derer of their condition. Tyrannical ordinance! 
Senators to which (a) ſuffered the cauſe of their grief to 
quit their ſubſiſt, and forbad the marks of it; and which 
nau ning. would ſtop tears by threats, and not by offer- 
| ing motives of conſolation. 8 tat 
-G %. Piſo plainly ſhewed by this ſtep, that he 

Pif E MO Be it Ps, 

clarrs had a good underſtanding with Gabinius. He 
plainly to fairly declared it to Cicero, about this time, in 
Cicero.that, viſit he made him, accompanied by his ſon- 
pretend to in-law C. Piſo. Gabinius, faid the Conſul 
defend him. ec to Cicero, is drove to extremes, he cannot 
In Pi. 4 ſupport himſelf but by the government of 
« a province. The Senate will not give him 
« one; he expects it from the Tribune. For 
* my part, I have reſpect for my Collegue, 
« as you had for yours in your Conſulſhip. 
« Do not look for any ſupport from the Con- 
« ſuls. Every one here is for himſelf.” 


(a) Quis hoc fecit alla in mceroris aufers inſignia. Eri- 
Scythia tyrannus, ut eos quos pis lacrymas non conſolando, 
luctu afficeret, lugere non {ſed minando, Cic. in Piſ 
ſineret? Mœrorem relinquis, u. 18. 

| There 
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There remained Pompey, in whom Cicero . R. 7 
had always had much confidence, and who 8 
might really have ſaved him, if he had had as bandees 
much good will as power. But Clodius faid lin. 
aloud, and repeated it in all his harangues, that — 
the three moſt powerful citizens, Cæſar, Craſ- i 
ſus, and Pompey, were in agreement with : 
him, and reſolved to ſupport him. Pompey 
faid nothing; but by ſo expreſſive a ſilence in 
ſuch circumſtances, ſufficiently authorized what 
had been ſaid by the Tribune. The enemies of 
Cicero being willing to furniſh Pompey with a 
pretext to eſtrange himſelf. from his friendſhip, 
contrived ambuſhes, and deſigned attempts up- =. 
on his life, and loaded with theſe ſuſpicions a 
man of a character as far from ſuch black de- 5 
ſigns, as he was incapable of thinking of them | j 
at a time when his own dangers and his own 
fears employed. him but too much. Never- „ 
theleſs Pompey, either to add credit to theſe 1 
reports, or to avoid ſolicitations, or throu e 
ſhame, had quitted Rome, and kept himſelf in 
the country in a houſe that he had near Alba. 
Cicero could not reſolve with himſelf to 
renounce the hopes he had in the ſuccour of 
Pompey, without making the laſt trial of it. 
He ſent his ſon-in-law, he went himſelf to 
Alba. Plutarch aſſures us, that Pompey bluſh- 
ing to ſee the man whom he had not bluſhed to 
betray, no ſooner was told that Cicero was 
coming into his houſe at one door but he 
vately ſtole out at another; and this N 
ſufficiently convinces us of the juſtneſs of the | 
character that Salluſt gives of him; that (a) be 5 ; 


(a) Otis probi, animo inverecundo. Sali . ap Sucton. p 
Grammat. « . 5. | 


had 5 
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4. R: 694-had more modeſty in his countenance than in 
"his heart. It is however certain, that Cicero 


In Piſ. 
77» 78. 


got to the ſight of him, if not preciſely at this 
time, at ſome other. He even threw himſelf 
at his feet, and Pompey had the cruelty not to 
raiſe him up; but told him, that he could do 
nothing contrary to the will of Czfar. - 
Four of the chiefs of the Senate, L. Len- 
tulus, actually Prætor, Q. Fabius Sanga, and 
two Conſulars, L. Torquatus, and M. Lucul- 
lus, brother of the conqueror of Mithridates, 
were willing to make one more effort. Pom- 


pey, in treating with them, made uſe of all 


his diſſimulation, and ſhewed himſelf, accord- 
ing to his cuſtom, willing to ſave appearances, 
although he counted the reality of his duty as 
nothing, He ſent them back to the Conſuls, 
telling them, that it belonged to the Sove- 
„ reign Magiſtrates to undertake the cauſe of 
« the Commonwealth, and propoſe the affair 
« to the Senate. That for himſelf, without 


„ public deliberation, he would not combat 


& with a Tribune that was armed. That as 


* of the firſt conſpiracies of Ca- 


« ſoon as he found himſelf authorized by a 


Senatusconſultum he would take up arms.“ 


This was a manifeſt colluſion, for Pom 
was not ignorant of the ſentiments of the Con- 


ſuls. Gabinius anſwered the four Senators in 


a very rough and diſobliging manner. Piſo 
choſe a more moderate ſtyle, but which meant 
the ſame thing at bottom. He faid, © that 
« he did not pique himſelf upon having fo 
« much courage as Cicero, and * Torquatus, 


„» Under the Conſulſbi p of tiline, of which I have | * 
Torguatus there had been one in its place. fot | 


« who 
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who ſpoke to him, had in their Conſulſhi 
« That — was no need of having 3 8 
« to arms, nor of fighting. That Cicero 
60 might. ſave his country a ſecond time by re- 
« tiring. That if he went about to reſiſt, the. 
« laughter once began would find no bounds. 
That, in a word, neither himſelf, nor Cæ- 
« far. his ſon- in- law. nor Gabinius his Collegue, 
„ would abandon the Tribune.“ | 
This declaration was plain and poſitive, but 
it was made in private. Soon after both the . - 
Conſuls and Cæſar had an occaſion to ex- 
plain themſelves publicly: For Clodius, to 
ſhew his friends and his adverſaries, at the 
ſame time, how powerfully he was ſupported, 
directed an aſſembly of the People to be held % an- 
out of the city, that Cæſar might aſſiſt at it. of the 
There he produced the Conſuls, who both diſ- wr ae 
approved of the puniſhment of Lentulus, he Conſala 
which Piſo even dared to tax with cruelty. end Ow 
Cæſar, with that air of moderation and benig- 2 lee 
nity which he always preſerved, nevertheleſs, ;, ; —— 
without ever quitting his purpoſes, ſaid, that zer &/ad- 
„ what he thought with reſpe& to Lentulus ag wt 
and others involved in the ſame cauſe, was 4% 
« well enough known. That if he had been Cicero. 
* minded they had not been put to death. 
That nevertheleſs he was not of opinion 
that any enquiry ſhould be made into what 
Vas paſſed, and that i it would be better to 
« bury all in oblivion.” 
Cicero had now only two ways to take, ei- The deu 
ther to retire or to fight. His forces were not ar⁰ν = 
inconſiderable. All that was virtuous in the 3 
city, every citizen that preſerved any reſpect g;us, and 
for the good of the Commonwealth, for the en, * 
Jaws and for liberty, were ready to take up 
Vol. XII. VV 2 
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* r arms in his favour. And it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but that, ſeeing himſelf ſo well ſupported, 


he would have determined to have made a 


couragious refiſtance; if it had not been for 
that vile mob, that was under the command 


of Clodius, compoſed of rogues taken out of 


| dungeons, ſlaves, and the miſerable remains of 


Cic. pro 
Sent. n. 
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Catiline's troops. He knew alſo, * that dne 
battle, although he ſhould have the ty, 
would not be deciſive. Clodius had faid in 
full aſſembly: That Cicero muſt refer at once 
or be twice a congueror. This faying na 


thing dark in it, but meant if the = Neue 


killed in the battle, the Conſuls and Cæſar, 


Wuoſe Legions were not far off, would revenge 


Hortenfius 


and Cato 
adviſe Ci- 


cCiero to re- 


tire. 


* 
* 
+T% 


„ 1 quinn vols firs di 
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his death. This ſecond danger g gteater with: 
out-any compariſon than the firſt, and of which 
the conſequences might be fatal, not only to 
Cicero, but to 'the whole Commonwealth, de- 


ſerved the ſtricteſt attention. 


The friends of Cicero were divided i in tber 
opinions. M. Lucullus (2) would have had 
force oppoſed to force, whatever might be the 
event. Hortenſius and Cato, who was not 


yet departed for the iſle of Cyprus, whither 


Godius had ſent him, were afraid, if once 


ſwords were drawn in this quarrel, that it 
might become a general civil war. They re-- 


preſented to Cicero, rhat his abſence could 'not 


be for a long continuance ; that Clodius, by 


* Plutarch names Lucullus For thirreafes J have aferib- 
femply without his prenomen. ed what Plutarch 2 5 is his 
7 ut the great Lucullus who brother, M. 
died mad a ſport time after, intereſted him If in 
vas then very likely in ſo Cicero woith 
 aveak a condition that he aut Conſuls. 


Catrunnros, GABANius, Confuls, 
his fury, would ſooo tire his own” friends; A 
und that the whole Commonwealth, with one Beg 
Conſent, would call for their Dellserer home Cena 
again, This reſolution was the moſt reaſona- 7 | 
ble, and the moſt generous for him to take: 
And it was not without reaſon that Cicero glo- 
tied in having (a) twice ſaved his country; the 
firſt time with a great and ſplendid ſucceſs, and 
'the ſecond at the expence of the moſt cruel 
diſgrace: Happy; if he could have maintained 
this glory by cohſtancy in his exile ;' and if, 
-on the contrary, the little ſtedfaſtneſs he ſhewed 
in his misfortunes, had not given room to 
believe, that fear had a great ſhare in the re- 
ſofution he took to yield to his enemies! 
Ne went out of Rome in the night, having . goes out 
3 firſt carried à Minerva to the Capitol, which he Rome. 
ſeemed till then to have reverenced in his 
baue as his tutelar divinity, and which he 
conſecrated in this auguſt temple by the title 
of the Guardian of the City. His thoughits, 
without doubt, was, that the City of Rome 
had loſt her guardian in loſing him; and that 
he was forced, after having tried all the re- 
ſources that dumm prudence could ſuggeſt, to 
leave the gods themſelves for her guardians, | 
"Te 28 now the beginning of April, and he Cie. 4 
got to the coaſts of Lucania, preparing Att. III. 
7 into Sicily, where he expected to have 
nd both affection from the people, and pro- 
5 from the Prætor, C. Virgilius, a man 
of a mild diſpoſition, and who, in former 
times, had always ſhewed himſelf attached to 
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I know not whether I ought to ſpeak: of a 

eam that he had, when got not far from 
Rome. What determined me to do it, was, 
that the judgment that he himſelf made of it, 
may ſerve for a rule to thoſe, who are ſome- 
times too much ſtruck with - the relation that 
their dreams have to real events. He fancied 
he was wandering in ſome ſolitary place, when 
he ſaw Marius coming to him, preceded by his 
Lictors, whoſe faſces were crowned with branch- 
es of lawrel. It ſeemed to him that Marius 


aſked him the cauſe of his ſorrow, and that 


having learned from him, that he was drove 
out of his country he took. him by the hand, 
and exhorted him to be of good courage, and 
giving his firſt Lictor charge of him, ordered 
him to conduct him into the temple, that he 
had built and conſecrated, to honour and virtue, 
telling Cicero that from that place ſhould come 
his ſafety. This dream was verified by the re- 
turn of our illuſtrious fugitive, as all the world 


knows, and that nothing may be wanting to 


the entire and perfect accompliſhment of it, it 


was in this temple, built by Marius, that one 


of the moſt famous Senatusconſultums paſſed 
in the affair of re-eſtabliſhing Cicero. This 
laſt circumſtance was the wonderful part of his 


dream, that made him remember it: for as to 
'the reſt, he thought ſo often of Marius, and 
compared his preſent fortune ſo readily with 


that of his famous countryman, formerly pro- 


ſcribed and baniſhed, and who afterwards re- 


turned with honours into Italy, that it is not 


ſurprizing that theſe ideas ſhould ariſe. in his 


ſleep. That the Senate would undertake his 


re- eſtabliſnment was alſo a hope that conſtant- 


ly ran in his mind. As to the conformity . 
| = "She 
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the event with his dream, with regard to the Ant: 0.38 
place of the Senatusconſultum, Cicero attri- 8 
buted that purely to chance. But as it was the 
uſual cuſtom of the Senate to aſſemble in dif- 
ferent temples of the city, may it not be ſup- 
poſed that the remembrance of Marius, point- 
ed out to them the temple he had built, ſooner 
than any other? 

As ſoon as Clodius was - informed of the re- 4 /aw 
treat of Cicero, he cauſed him to be condemned br — 4 
to baniſhment by name, by a law which was . wee by 
propoſed ſoon after in theſe terms: Do you name. 
WILL, AND ORDER, ROMANS, THAT M. Tour- 

Lius .C1CERO, FOR HAVING CAUSED THE 
DEATH OF ROMAN CITIZENS WITHOUT ANY 
FORM or PROCESS ; FOR HAVING PUT A FALSE 
SENATUS CONSULTUM IN THE PUBLIC REGIS- 
TERS, HAS * BEEN DEPRIVED OF THE USE OF 
WATER AND FIRE: THAT ALL MEN SHOULD | 

BE FORBID TO RECEIVE HIM, OR GIVE HIM 
ANY AZYLUM WITHIN THE DISTANCE OF FIVE 
HUNDRED MILES: OF ROME, AND THAT IE C 
HE SHOULD BE FOUND WITHIN THAT SPACE 
IT MAY BE ALLOWED TO KILL HIM, AND 
THOSE WHO SHALL HAVE RECEIVED HIM IN- 

TO THEIR HOUSES: THAT MOREOVER EVERY 
MacisTRATE AND EVERY SENATOR SHOULD 

BE FORBID FOR EVER TO PROPOSE OR FAVOUR 
HIS BEING RECALLED, TO DELIBERATE, TO 
CONCLUDE, OR GIVE JUDGMENT IN ANY MAN- 

NER WHATSOEVER TO ANY THING THAT 
TENDS TO THAT END: IN A WORD, TO HAVE 
ANY PART IN ANY DECREE THAT MAY BE 

' DESIGNED TO PERMIT- HIM TO COME BACK | 
AGAIN TO THIS ITY? The ſame law alſo - 


Ut interdictum fit, 1 ns | 
| K 3 = 
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A. 222 ſet a fine upon Cicero, or ordered the confi 
cation of his goods. | 


- Obſerva- 
tions on 
that law 


Cic. pro 
Domo n. 
47. 


This law was drawn up with all poſſible 
_ malice, as we ſee, but, on the other hand, 
very unskilfully. The very expreſſion was not 
correct. It was ſaid that Cicero had been de- 
prived, and not that they ſnould deprive bim, uv 
INTERDICTUM SIT, non UT INTERDICATUR 
of the uſe of water and fire. This was to ſup- 
poſe a preceding judgment, and there had not 
been any. This fault in the expreſſion, which 
though no great matter in itſelf, | yet ſhews 
the temerity and: inconſitlerateneſo of Clodius, 


who had not even taken care to employ 


clerks and ſecretaries who were acquainted with 
the ſtyle of public acts. Cicero reproached 


bim with it. 24% forbad, ſaid he to him, that 


u. 50. 


any one ſhould receive me, and 'bad not ordered 
that T ſhould go away. t. 
The imputation of ia nnd 55 Jens: 
tuſconſultum that condemned Lentulus and his 
accomplices to death, was ſo evident a calumny 
and ſo inſupportable, that that article alone was 
ſufficient to afford means to come with advan- 
tage againſt that law that contained it. It was 
eaſy to ſee that the intention of Clodius was to 


deprive his enemies of that ſupport which he 


found in the authority of the Senate, and to 
make him the ſole author of the death of ſeve- 
ral citizens of the firſt rank. But paſſion blind- 


ed him, for in eſtabliſhing his law upon“ a falſe 


declaration, he built up a ruinous edifice, which 
deſtroyed itſelf. If I have inſerted a falſe 
« Senatusconſultum in the public | 


*© ſays Cicero, -the law has rvaſon' in it 35 if 
“ not, it is null to all intents. Now, by how 


many 7 decrees have the Senate ac- 
755 ; „ know- 
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4 knowledged and confirmed that which chey 4, 3. 699 7 0 
« :would have paſſed for my work? 

This law was nevertheleſs authorized by the 7 h, 
Suffrages, Twill not ſay of the People, but of 2 at che 
a multitude of wretches who were in the Tri- _ 

| bune's pay. Cicero being retired, his defenders cerning the 
had no. longer any intereſt that obliged them art. 
to fight. The law paſſed without oppoſition be 1 
only it was amended, I know not why, with ,, Oy. 
reſpect to the diſtance, which was reduced to 
four hundred miles inſtead of five hundred: a 

hundred and thirty-three leagues, inſtead ha 
handred and ſixty-lix, 
The recompences of the Conſuls went on in 

the ſame pace with the diſgraces of Cicero. 

The law for giving them Governments had 

been propoſed at the ſame time with that which +» | 

was the foundation of the criminal proceſs imm 

tended againſt him, and it was received the 

fame day with that, which condemned him to 
baniſhment., Gabinius himſelf made an altera- 
tion in it to his own advantage; and inſtead” 

of Cilicia, cauſed Syria to be given him, a 

richer Province, and which qpened to him aaa 
—— field to fortunes: nd, as Ke e 0 Jes 

The 1 * CGieero: were ene 2 to Cicers 5 i 

have ſatisfied an ordinary hatred. But that of goods e. 

Clodius was furious and extended itſelf, to;the © "a — 
town and country houſes of him, whom he had z;/}aged by 

juſt proſcribed. Whether the goads of Cicero the Con- 
were confiſcated, or they wete to anſwer for/#- 

the payment of the fine that was ſet upon him, 

it is certain they were pus up to ꝓuhlic ſale; but 

not one Gentleman offered himſelf to purchaſe 

any part of them. They were only the crea- 

tures of Clodius that Wauld take any advan- 

K 4 tage 
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A.R. 594. tage of this unworthy booty. The Conſuls did 
Ge bs not forget themſelves. Immediately after the 
Domo. departure of Cicero, and before the laſt law had 
been carried againſt him, they had ſet fire to 
his houſe in Rome, which they plundered at 
the ſame time, and the | marble columns, with 
other ornaments, were carried to the houſe of 
Piſo's mother-in-law, which was in the neigh- 
bourhood. Gabinius took to himſelf the ſpoils 
of that which Cicero had in the territories / of 
Tuſculum. He cauſed it to be deſtroyed, and 
as he had one himſelf -in the' fame canton, he 
not only ſeized on the moveables in Cicero's, 
and on every thing that was neceſſary for coun- 
try buſineſs, but had even the trees in his park 
5 rooted up, and tranſplanted to his ww. 
Cledius lt is very right, that Clodius ſhould thus ga- 
a ther the fruits of a cxime of which he was the 
3 p. incipal author. The land belonging to Ci- 
zo Ciceros Cero's houſe in Rome was an object that piqued 
houſe and his covetouſmeſs. This — was large and 
2 ſpacious, and had been built fifty or ſixty 1 * 
it to the before by the famous Tribune M. Druſus, to 
Goddeſs whom was attributed the cauſe of the ſocial 
—_ war. It was ſituated on the mount Palatine, 
facing the Forum, and in the neighbourhood 
of Clodius. This Tribune reſolved to aggran- 
dize himſelf, by adding to his own houſe the 
ſeat of his enemy. But that he might ſatisfy 
his revenge at the ſame time, ſee what his in- 
genious malice contrived. The houſe of Ci- 
cero, on one fide, touched a Portieo, built 
where. had: formerly been a houſe belonging to 
M. Fulvius, killed with C. Gracchus. This 
houſe having been raſed as that of a public 
enemy, Catulus, the conqueror of the Cimbri, 
had built the * I am' ſpeaking of, as a 


monument 


14. 
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monument of his victory. Clodius re 
nine tenths of Cicero's land to himſelf, joined 
a parcel of it to the colonade of Cms, that 
he might confound the cauſe of Cicero with 
that of Fulvius by a partnerſhip in the fame 
puniſhment. ” This was not all. To hinder the 
proprietor from ever being able to enter uf — 
his own eſtate again, he conſecrated this 

tico, by a ſolemn dedication, in which 25 
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Pontiff Pinarius' Natta lent his adminiſtration, | 


and placed there a ſtatue under the name of 
the Goddeſs of Liberty, as if he had been tlie 
avenger. of public liberty oppreſſed by Cicero. 
This ſtatue originally repreſented' a Curtezan or 
the city of Tanagra in Bæotia: ſuch was the 
object that Clodius, as little ſcrupulous in mat- 


ters of religion as morality, pPropored for the 
worſhip of the People. | | 


Whilſt: Clodius triumphed, ' Cheers ſought Cicero re- 
an Azylum, and had difficulty to find one, puls 5 


Being arrived near the city of Vibo in Lucania, 
he paſſed ſome days in the lands of a man call- 


the Pretor 


of Sicily, 
paſſes into 


ed Sica,” and who had an employment under Greece and 
him during the time of his being Conſul. His e s 
ſcheme was, as I have already faid, to go into — 


#171 


Sicily. But the Prætor, C. Virgilius, who had Cic. pro p 
antient obligations to him, who had been more e, & 


than once the Collegue of his brother, and 5 


«ogra 
m. L. 


who thought as he did upon the affairs of che XIV. & 
Commonwealth, nevertheleſs ' refuſes to receive ad Att. II. 


him into his province. So few friends do the 
unfortunate find! Cicero excluded from tlie 
hope of a ſafe and tranquil retreat in Sicily, 


and not being willing, by a longer continuance, 


to bring his hoſt Sica into danger, turned to- 
wards the upper ſea, and went by land to the 


c I from Vibo to Brunduſium. He 


did 


138 CauprRiays, :Gadigivs; Conſuls 
75 R. d not enter into that city, hut kept himſelſ 
"concealed in the country houſe af 2 Lenius 
F laceus,a generous man and a faithful. friend, wha 
151 piſed the danger to which, he expoſed both 
fortune and his life by entertaining a perſon 
that was proſcribed: and who, without being 
intimidated by the puniſhment pronounced by 
an unjuſt and.criminal law, ren red to. Cicero, 
for thirteen days together, all the offices of a 
noble and couragious hoſpitality. - 54200 
It would have been a great ſatisfaction to our 
fugitive to have had the company of Atticus; 
he deſired him to come thither to him, and he 
reckoned upon going with him into Epirus, 
where this friend had a large eſtate. It was 
a thing impoſſible ; and Cicero looked upon 
this diſappointment as another misfortune join- 
ed to thoſe with which he was already loaded. 
_ __ ., However, Atticus was not uſeleſs to him at 
Rome, but rendered him effectual ſervices and 
a SH better worth than the conſolation he might habe 
ven him by his preſence.- Cicero was there- 
ore obliged. to embark at Brunduſium byHim- 
ſelf, which he did on the laſt day of April, 
© Duraz- and went to Dyrrachium, a City, which had 
0c in Al- been under his rotection, and which. en 
_—_ affection for him. 5 
Plancim Atticus had invited him to retire into his 
gives bim ” eſtate i in Epirus. But a reſidence there did not 
2 >. pleaſe Cicero, efpecially ; on account of the 
henica. neighbourhood of a great number of the an- 
tient friends of Catiline, who, ſince the defeat 
of their party; being forced to quit Italy, 
had diſperſed themſelves in Achaia, and the 
reſt of — Above all, be feared Autro- 
nius, one of the moſt audacious and moſt pow- 
erful of theſe exiles. He was the * 
Ylla, 


/ 
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P. Sy 
and deprived with him of that employment © 

a ſolemn judgment for canvaſſing, and who I 
terwards entered into both the — of 


la, named with him for the Conſulſkip gag I 


Catiline. Cicero therefore not thinking it 


ſafe for him to remain in Greece, deſigned to 
have croſſed Macedonia, and have gone by ſea 
to Cyzica in the Propontida; but the zeal of 
one friend hindered him from going fo far out 
of Italy. 
This friend was Cn. Plencius,ii duals 
Quæſtor under Q. Apuleius Prætor of 'Mace- 
donia. Plancius was no ſooner informed of 
the arrival of Cicero at Dyrrachium, but he 
ran thither, without Lictors, without any marks 
of his dignity, and expreſſed all the concern 
for him, with which he was really touched. Hie 
brought him to Theſſalonica, where he had a 
palace as Quæſtor, and engaged him to ſtay 
there for ſeveral months, although Cicero, af- 
frighted by freſh advices of the ill deſigns that 
were forming againſt him by the Conſpirators 1 
have mentioned, was much inclined to go into 
Aſia. Plancius reſtrained him by a kind of 
violence; he continued near him to watch for 
his ſafety; and employed himſelf ſo much in 
the duties of friendſhip, that he preferred them 
even to thoſe of his office. The courage of 
the Quzſtor was the more to be commended, 
as his Prætor did not ſet him the example 3. 
who, though he pitied and loved Cicero, durſt 
not ſhew his ſentiments outwardly, for the fear 
he had of Clodius. 
It was in this retreat thas Gidhro, for a long 
time, waited his being recalled, with an- im- 
patience and an abjection of mind, little wor- 


thy fo great a genius. His misfortunes at wo" 


140. Carrunxmus, GABINTus, :Conſuls: 
| 2 2 caſt him down ſo much, that he had thoughts 
The exceſs Of putting an end to his life; but Atticus diſ- 
free grief ſuaded him from that deſign, by exhorting 
of Cicero. him to preſerve himſelf for better times. But 
| if Cicero conſented to live, it was but to weep 
over his ill-fortune. The letters to his wife; 
to his brother, to Atticus, are all full of la- 
mentations. He inceſſantly repreſents to him- . 
ſelf all the moſt afflicting circumſtances of his 
diſgrace; and if he ſtops a while, it is for fer 
of! too much increaſing his pain, and becauſe 
his tears blots what he writes. He would not 
ſee his brother, who returned from his govern- 
ment of Aſia, fearing he ſhould be too much 
affected, and eſpecially when they were ta 
part. He would admit of no conſolation, if 
it was not that of being ſoon recalled. But 
yet he was ſo much diſcouraged, that he al- 
ways doubted of ſucceſs, and the moſt favou - 
rable diſpoſitions for that purpoſe could hardly 
revive the hope of it in his heart. His grief 
went ſo far, that it was reported at Rome, that 
he was gone mad : that this report was falſe, 
ſufficiently appears in his letters; but all the 
wit he had he employed to torment himſelf. 
He continually recalled to his mind the faults 
which he thought he had committed, and re- 
proached himſelf with great ſeverity for them. 
J confeſs I can ſee but one, which was his re- 
lying too much on the vague promiſes of Pom- 
pey, and of having, in conſequence of the con- 
fidence he placed in him, refuſed the employ- 
ment of Lieutenant- General, which Cæſar of- 
fered him. But was it for a viſe man to 
waſte himſelf in unprofitable repinings at what 
_wespalied 24 | FE 


. 


Wat 
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What ſeems to me yet leſs excuſable, were AR: 694. 
the complaints he made againſt his friends, Fit png . 
even againſt Atticus himſclf, to whom he plain a- 
wrote. It ſo ill becomes a man like Cicero, tog af bis 
have any of the faults of vulgar minds, that IV,. 
cannot forgive him for quarrelling, in his miſ- 
fortunes, with every thing about him. Ac- 
cording to his own account, Atticus had not 
failed in fidelity, but in activity and zeal; and 
for want of intereſting himſelf warmly enough 
in Cicero's dangers, had not furniſned him, 
from the fund of prudence and knowledge he 
vas maſter of, with all the reſources he was 
able. As to Hortenſius and ſome others, they Cic. dQ. 
were perfidious, and criminaliy abuſed the con- Fr. I. 3. 
fidence he had placed in them. He attributed 
the cauſe of his ruin to them. It was not, 
«ſaid he (a), my enemies, but thoſe who en- 

% vied me, that were my deſtruction.“ And 

the foundation of all theſe reproaches was the 
advice they gave him to retire from Rome, 

rather than fight. It would not be difficult to 
| juſtif e s friends againſt himſelf and by 

| him | 

In the farſt place, the fenGble affliction of As djultifa- 
ticus for the misfortune of his friend, is at- 2 A 
teſted by the ſame letters, wherein Cicero com- rag BY 
_ plains of him: and the ſervices; which he did 
bim during his exile,” with regard to bimſelf 
and all that belonged to him, his wife, his 
brother, his children, are indubitable proofs 
of the intereſt he took in his dangers. Men 
M9 not cheriſh, thoſe in ger, for whom they | 


(a) . non inimici, ſed 1 1 aul. Cic. ad 
l. 9. 3 


1 


= hal 


| 1242 * | 
ee. . hd a coolneſs, when they could ſupport then | 
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5 As to what regards Hortenſiusz Cicero bad 5 
for a long time accuſed him as being envious 


te. vt of him. It is ptincipally Hortenſius he means, = 
Is, 20- when he repreſents as jealous of his glory theſe 


* 


*t, 


and their carp, of 


lovers of their fiſk-ponds 


whom he makes a jeft in more than one place 
of his letters to Atticus. It is certain that the 


ſticklers for the ariftocracy, ſuch as was Hor- 


.tenſius, had no reaſon to be well ſatisfied with 
Cicero. They had always oppoſed Pompey, 


looking upon the many commands that were 
him againſt all rule, as what 


5 might lied thinn to deſpotic power Cicero, 
on the contrary, before he was Conſul; had 
made his court to Pompey, and ſince his Con- 
fſulſhip, was in a ſtrict alliance with him, Ne- 
vertheleſs, the rigid Republicans, reunited 
themſelves about Cicero, when they ſaw him 
attacked. Hortenſius in particular, charged 
himſelf, as we have faid, with a. deputation in 
his favour to the Conſuls; and in acquitting 


himſelf of that office, thought he ſnould have 


loſt his life. This aſſuredly was not the beha- 
viour of a dious man, and a traitor. "If 


he adviſed him to retire, Cato, according to 


Ge 4 Plutarch, had done the ſame ; and Cicero -de- 
| gens clares to Atticus, that he had no room to tom- 


15. 


ain of Cato. To what then are to be attri- 
ed his reproaches; ſo bitter and ſo often re- 


| pested, againſt Hortenſius, but to a chagreen 


that got the better of him, and an ill humour 
ſharpened by his misfortunes ? Let us deplore 


the weakneſs of human nature, and by e 
ti- 


- example of ſo great a genius, ſo we | 
- vated, and nevertheleſs ſo much caſt down by 


as 5+ 


＋ B a „ES 18 
act; let us conceive'that we ought 'not __ * 

Fe. ry upon our Wer at leaſt rill it 18 — 
put to the trial. ] 

Ax Was not the fault of Articus, if his ar i 

 Aiewed no more courage. He had frequently, 

though with mildneſs, given him advice upon 

this article; but he was not liſtened to, and 

Cicero juſtifitd the exceſs'of his grief by the 

exceſs of his misfortune. When he was re- 

eſtabliſned j Rome, and his enemies reproach- 

ed him with this ſoftneſs of ſoul, he gave it 

another turn, and pretended to make 1 ine 

of it. I was ſenſible, (a) ſaid he, „ of n, 
«ſively and cruel affliction; I confeſs it, and a apology for 

4 do not go about to make a parade of a . ba 
«. tended wiſdom, which thoſe required api * cy" 

«- ho found me dejected ind diſcouraged by 5 95 

12 . — Could we in ſeeing! yl f 

7,4 4+. % torn 
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— 


1 


0 W nagnum atque que animi dini, ſicut 
incredibilem 


| dolorem: non 
nego, neque iſtam mihi ad- 
ſciſeo ſapientiam. quam non 
nulli in me requirebant, qui 


me animo nimis fracto eſſe - 
atque afflicto loquebantur. 


An ego poteram, quum 3 


tot rerum tanta varietate di- 


vellerer, quas idcirco præte- 


reo 'qued ne nuno — 
ſine fletu commemorare by | 
o- 


1 inficiare me eſſe 


em, & cömmunem na- 


x ſenſum repudiae? Tum 
p * 15 ue illud meum fac- 
ile, nec benefici- 
# a! um a al me in Rempub- | 
7? N dicerem, 
ea Reipi 21 


| "That Seliquiffetn hilth | 


War animo carerem : thu 


corporis, quod quum/uritur 


non ſentit, ſtuporem potus 


0 virtutem putarem. 
uſcipere tantos animi do- 
 lores, atque ea quæ capta 
urbe accidunt vie 
urbe unum perpeti, & jam 


ſe videre diſtrahi a complex 
ſuorum, difturbari tecta, di- 

ripi fortunas patriæ: deniqbe 

causa patriam ipſam amittere, 


| ſpoliari populi 
, neficis 2 Thins, preci- 


Romani. be- 


tari ex 


tiſhmo dignitatis 
Arey 


videre, Pratextatos 


"com plot; arbitria petentes 
'funeris, G8 omnia ſubire 
conſervandorum civium cau- 


"84, atque ita ut dolentur ab- 
bes, non tam ſapiens * ii 


qui 


ſtante | 


injinjeos, _ nond um , morte | 
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torn from ſo many objects ſo dear to me, 


which I ſhall not here enumerate, becauſe I 


cannot to this day think of them without 


« ſhedding. tears, could I renounce my huma- 


< nity, and throw off the. reſentments of na- 


<« ture? In this caſe I ſhould: not have deſerv- 


«ac 


ed any praiſe for the part I took in retir- 


ing; nor could I expect that the Common- 
« wealth. ſhould think itſelf beholden to me 
for a benefit, if I had quitted for her only 
thoſe things which I could diveſt myſelf of 


with eaſe. Such a hardneſs of ſoul, like 
that of a body that cannot feel when it is 


| burnt, would be inſenſihility, and not vir- 
Tue. 


To expoſe one ſelf to the moſt pierc- 
ing ſorrow, and ſuffer alone, while the 7 


enjoyed a flouriſhing condition, the ills whi 


the vanquiſhed endure from the enemy when 


a town is taken; to ſee one's ſelf ſeparated | 


from every object of one's love; to ſee one's 
Houſe deſtroyed, one's goods plundered ; 

and one ſelf drove from one's country even 
for the good of that country; to be deſpoil- 
ed of ali the moſt valuable privileges and 
advantages of the Roman People; and pre- 
cipitated from the higheſt degree of fortune 
and ſplendor; to behold greedy enemies be- 
fore the funeral of him they perſecute pay- 


ing themſelves the charges: of it; to ſuffer 


qui nihil curant, ſed tam a· 
mans tuorum ac tui, quam 


communis humanitas poſtu- 


lat: ea laus præclara atque 
divina. Nam qui ea quæ 


nunquam cara & jucunda 


eſſe duxit animo æquo Rei- 


publica causa deſerit, nullam 


benevolentiam IS in 


Rempublicam declarat. 
1 ea relinquit, Rei © 
licz caus3, à quibus cum 
ſummo dolore divellitur, ei 
patria cara eſt, cujus 5 — 
caritati ante ponit ſuorum. 
Cic . Demo, 97» 93... 
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<-all theſe evils for the pteſervation of one's A: R 6944 


fellow citizens; and that with feeling, with 
grief, and not in pluming one's ſelf with ſo 
% much wiſdom, that nothing affects; but by 
retaining all that love for one's el, and 
one's own which nature inſpires: this is 
hat I call an admirable and divine glory. 
« For him who renounces without pain, in 
«conſideration of the Commonwealth, what 
« was never dear to him, what does he do for 
« the Commonwealth? What does he facri- 
« ficeto it? But he who, for the ſervice of 
«© his country, abandons thoſe things from 
« which he cannot tear himſelf without ex- 
« treme pin, he is an excellent citizen, to 
« whom his country 1s really dear, ſince. he 
<c- prefers the ſafety of it to all thin 
the moſt dear to him in the 


Ant. & 


N 


apology is well turned, and would be without 


reply, if between a ſavage inſenſibility and an 
effeminate ſoftneſs there was not a medium, I 
mean that greatneſs of ſoul, ꝓhich does not 
ſtifle ſenſe of pain, but whic moderates and 
triumphs over it. 


It is impoſſible not to agree with Platarch, The refiec- 
that from a genius adorned with ſo much fine 2 e. 
knowledge, one has a right to expect more C 
conftancy in adverſity; and ſo much the more 08 


as Cicero piqued himſelf upon his philoſophy, 
and would have his friends not call him orator, 


but philoſopher, pretending that he had em- = . 0 | 
braced philoſophy as his object by choice, and 3 


had made uſe off eloquence only as a n | 
inſtrument to every one who would enter into 

the adminiſtration 5 PORE affairs. But (a) 

Vol., XII. . eee 


N . * * ne Jes} lis droge 
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22 adds this wiſe hiſtorian, the torrent of opi- 
*< nion has a terrible force in effacing from the 

< mind the tincture of all that ſtudy and learn- 

& ing have introduced into it, and communi- 

cc cate the vices of the multitude to thoſe who 

& undertake to govern them, by the conimerce 

_ « they are obliged to have with them. A 

« man in a public capacity can never reſiſt this 

<& powerful ſeduction, at leaſt if he does not 

c always keep himſelf upon his guard, and if 

ec he has not an extraordinary care not to enter 
into any ſociety with the vulgar, but on 


— 


that gave riſe to that buſineſs.” .- - 
Catoand Much about the ſame time, that — was 
Cefar de- obliged to baniſh-himſelf from Rome, Cato de- 
5 the parted for the iſland of Cyprus; whither Clo- 
Hand of dius ſent him: and Cæſar having thus drove 
8 from the Commonwealth the two men he moſt 
a fenred, had no longer any reaſon to keep him · 
ſelf in the neighbourhood of the city: But 

had een ve out of it. For the Par- 
— A ſtocracy, beginning to recover 

Rom ch the conſternation they had been thrown 
into by the Conſulſhip of Cæſar, and the vio- 
llence exerciſed upon Gees thought of acting 
againſt the oppreſſor of public liberty. TWO 
Frætors, L. Domitius, and C. Memmius would 
have the acts of . Cæſar's Conſulſhip ſubmitted 
to an enquiry of the Senate, with a deſign to 
Sucton. have them broken. His Quæſtor was brought 
Cet c. 23. 0 his examination. And he himſelf ſeeing 
= was ee by che Tribune L. e 


8 "as 4s el wah; Pry ae 
2. — rad " ves Riga & mad ay * 
a undi Toi we- PO Plat.” Cie: * 
Amour, i fi tub %ilůj 

: implored 


. « buſines only, and without any regard to the 
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implated the ſuccGur of the other Tribunes, to & Ky bom. | 


enjoy the benefit Of that Jaw, Which lereens 


the” ſervice of 
his d : | re f 


I 


_ thoſe. from all 


the Rate, and haſtened therefore 
AMP. bonnet . con iogy 
"Aﬀet de was gone away, Vatinigs, who hadCic. in 
ſo welt ſerved him the preceding year, was alſo Vatine 
actuſed ar the Tribunal of the Praztor Mem- 
mivs. © Vatinins was. aftually inveſted with the 
employment of Lieutenant-General under Cæ 

| far, and of conſequence had a title to be diſf . 
enced with from anſyering to the accuſation, + 
Bar ke was willing to act the part of an honeſt . 


LE 


&. © 


man, which very little became him: and, as 

if he entirely relied on his innocence, he re- 

turned from the province, where he was al- 

ready got, and made a thew of. putting him- 

felf upon his trial. It is very likely he thought 

the credit of Cæſar would bring him off with- 

out any danger; but when he found he had 

deceived himſelf, and the affair was carrying 

on, he began to be afraid, and implored the 

protection of the Tribunes, and that of Clo- 

dius by name, to excuſe his preſenting him- 

ſelf before the Judges. The thing was with- 

out example, and how exorbitant ſoever the 

power of the Tribunes was, they had always 

reſpected the order of juſtice. As therefore. 

the Prætor went on in his way, Clodius and 

Vatinius had recourſe to violence, which was 
their ordinary reſource, Followed by a. body... 

of armed;men, they came to attack ie Pure 
tor upon his Tribunal, putting him to flight, 

breaking the benches of the Judges, and. 

throwing down. the urns which were to receive 

che ballats wheteon che Suffrages were dritten. 

The accuſers had a great deal of 2 
VVT fave 


=] | 


proſecyrion Who are 'abſent, for 


» 


| 
| 
17 
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fave their lives. Thus Vatinius accuſed, even 
in a court of judicature, committed all the 
crimes to puniſh which ſuch courts had been 
eſtabliſhed. What madneſs! How could Rome 
ſubſiſt by overthrowing all laws, and all that 
policy, which is the foundation of human ſo- 
ciety? Ought we to be ſurprized that the Re- 
publican government was at laſt deſtroyed? Or 
ought we not rather to be ſurprized, that it 
was able to maintain itſelf for ſome years 
longer? N „ 


| Suet. ubi All theſe accuſations did not leave Cæfür 


ſap. without ſome uneaſineſs, and were a warning 
to him always to procure to himſelf the friend- 
ſhip and ſupport of the Magiſtrates who were 
employed every year. It was one of the great- 
eſt cares all the time he ſpent in his Province ; 
and he ſpared neither pains, nor money, of 
which, with this view, he was moſt incredibly 
profuſe, I remit to the following book his 
firſt exploits in the Gauls: and am going to 
ive here an account of the commiſſion given 

y Clodius to Cato. 2225 1 
Ptolomy reigned in the iſland of Cyprus, 
who had often had the portion of a younger 
ſon of the houſe of the Lagides. He was bro- 
ther to Ptolomy Auletes, who reigned in 
Egypt, and both were baſtard ſons of Ptolomy 
gs claims Lathyres. I have ſpoke elſewhere of a teſta- 
tended ment of Ptolomy Alexander, the laſt legitimate 
e Re. Prince of the houſe of the Lagides, which 


Fore ess made the Roman People heir to all his rights; 


be el and 1 have fad, that Cxſer, after his Edileſhip, 
Teber. would have made the beſt of the Teſtament 


Hift. Pro- true or falſe, but that he was prevented by 
tm. moſt of the better ſort, and by the moſt mode- 
rate of the Senate, The condition of the two 
Ptolomys 
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1 Prolomys as therefore very uncertain, as well 5 8 
on aceount of their birth as of the pretenfions | 
- Pe le of Rome had to the Kin ey 
2 — It was for this reaſon thiat Au- 5 * 
2 boogie the protection of Pompey and C- 
far ſo dear, that by their credit he might be c- 
| knowledged for King of Egypt by the Senate 
and people of Raue which he ſucceeded in 
under the Conſulſhip of Cæſar. His brother, _ 
who, among other vices, was ſordidly covetous, pp 
would not be at the like expence, and found 
himſelf but ill off. Clodius in his Tribune ſhip 
cauſed the teſtament of Alexander and the pre- 
tenſions of the Roman People to be revived, 
at leaſt to the iſland of Cyprus, and Propoſed 
a law to ſtrip Ptolomy of it, and to reduce i it 
to a Roman Province. 
A motive of revenge e him againſt Cldizs of 
_ this unhappy King. Clodius, ſeveral years after gc . 
be had quitted the army of Lucullus, having _ 
riſen againſt his General, and retired into Ci-c f 
licia to Q. Marcius Rex, who made him admi- — — 
ral of his fleet, was taken by the Pyrates. As 4 = 
he was without money he addreſſed himſelf to pias Ci 4 
Ptolomy King of Cyprus, to get wherewithal vil. L. 1. 
to pay his ranſom. This covetous Prince, top. 441. 
whom ſuch an expence was very diſpleaſing, 0 
ſent but two talents. The Pyrates would not 
receive ſo pitiful a ſum, and choſe rather to 
give their priſoner his liberty for nothing, as 
they dared not detain him, through the fear 
they had of Pompey, who then commanded 
at ſea. Clodius, a long time afrer, coming to 
be Tribune, remembered this injury, and to 
revenge it, was reſolved to dethrone Ptolomy- 
I have told for what reaſons he caſt his eyes 
en Cato for this odious employment. The firſt | 


* day 
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A ne arty be bobs We charge, he ſent, ſor him and 
: 5. Dried FOO Ing — haye more in- 
Cladius tegrity 1 Of any other Roman, he was deſirous = 
275 reduce to give him an effectual prqof of this. eſteem, 
aug? 15. and ang | anlencs in him, That ſeveral, of the 
P-ovince. molt illuſtricus citizens, had, put in for the com- 
Plut. Cat. miſſion © to reduce the iſland of Cyprus, the 
_ King of which poſſeſſed very n treaſures; 
but chat Cato alone was worthy of an employ- 
ment, which required the moſt perfect diſinter- 
eſtedneſs; and that he was therefore preferred 
19; 2ll others. Cato cried out, that ſuch a pre- 
ference was not a benefit, but a ſnare, and an 
affront. Clodius, then aſſuming an air of in- 
ſolence and diſdain, ſaid, Well, if yon are not 
willing to Le With @ good grace, you muſt he 
forced to it, whether you will or 20. And. in 
fact he, propoſed, and got à law to paſs, for 
| ſending Cato, with the authority of Prætor in- 
to the iſland of Cyprus to dethrone King Pto- 
\ * Jomy, and, as if this commiſſion was not bur- 
by 5 5 thenſom enough of itſelf; he added to it, that 
bf re- eſtabliſhing the exiles of Byzantium, His 
| ſcheme was to give Cato employment for a long 
time out of Rome, that he might not find him 
in his way, during the whole year of his Tri- 
| | bet He boaſted alſo, p by this (a) he 
had tore out the tongue of Cato, that was al- 
ways ſpeaking with ſuch, force againſt the com- 
mands given to private perſons. The freedom 
of ſuch language was to be no longer allowed 
him, accor ing to Waker, Raon he mae. in 


the ſame caſe. 5 
a) Ligguam fe; ente ibe viſſet, Gi. p. Sext. 
| 0 e n 
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It is true that the command given to Ca 8 8 . 


was not in the common courſe, but it could 


not aſſuredly ſeem dangerous to the Commongg—- 


wealth: for Cato received his commiſſion quite 


naked, without any forces to put it in execu 


tion; there was not given him one ſhip, not 
one ſoldier, but only a Quæſtor with two Se- 
cretaries, one of them a noted r T 5 


the other a client of Clodius. 
There was indeed no need of a fleet or army. The King 


- As ſoon as the unfortunate King of Cyprus 1 4 


heard the news of the decree that paſſed — 


for him to reſiſt the Roman power, he deſpair- reaſures 
ed of his affairs, and thought not of fighting, Fang ne 
pro of dying. Only he thought at firſt to re. Val. Max. 
venge himſelf of the robbers that were com-1X. 4. 
ing to deſpoil him, by diſappointing them of 
their prey. To this end he loaded all his 
riches on board ſeveral veſſels, and put out to 
ſea, with a deſign. to fink his little fleet to the 
bottom, and to drown himſelf with all he 
eſſed. But mean ſlave (a) to his gold, he 

ad not the courage to loſe it, even when he 
condemned himſelf to death: but, as if he had 


taken care to preſerve it for the Romans, hghe 


ordered it to be carried back to his palace. 
Before he had executed the reſolution he 

had taken of dying, Canidius a friend of Cato's 

arrived; and propoſed from him to Frolomy, 

to yield to his bad fortune, and to accept, as 

| an Indemnification for? Ru was to be taken . 

(a) Non FW EIS bis die nou pid | 


auruny & argentum, ſed fu- fed à divitũs poſſeſſus eſt ; 
turum ſuæ necis præmium titulo Rex inſu =, animo pe- 
damn: reventt. 'Procal du. cuniz miſer en W N 


L * ; from 


gainſt him at Rome, he thought it impoſſible h bis 
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An. from him, the title and revenues of -Prieſt of 
He puts an the temple of Venus at Paphos. Ptolomy was 
b bh. fully — not to ſtruggle, with forces 
life by poi- far unequal, againſt a power that had abſorbed 
Fre Cat, all the Kingdoms of the Univerſe : but he 
would not reſolve to degrade himſelf, and reſt 
ſatisfied with a condition inferior to that he had 
already enjoyed ; and choſe rather to make a- 
way with himſelf by poiſon. 
Ne great Cato had ſtopt at Rhodes, waiting the ſuc- | 
exatineſs ceſs of the negotiation of Canidius. As ſoon 
9 tbering as he heard of the death of Ptolomy, he ſent 
eogetber Brutus, his Nephew away with all expedition, 
riches to be as it were, a ſuperviſor over Canidius, 
2 and to prevent the embezzling the King of Cy- 
* prus's treaſures; for the rigid Cato diſtruſted 
almoſt all the world, and even his friends. 
For himſelf, he went to Byzantium, where it 
was not difficult, with the power where with he 
was armed, and with the authority his virtue 
gave him, to re-eſtabliſh peace and concord, 
by bringing back thoſe into their country, who 
had been driven out of it by an ppb fac- 
Won. 
Diot L, He came at length i into the iſland of Cyprus, 
XxxiX, the People of which received him with =o 
becauſe they - hated their King, and hope 
be treated with more mildneſs by the — | 
He therefore found no difficulties with reſpect 
to the political diſpoſitions that he was to 


make in this new Province of the Empire. 


Flut. His only employment was to prepare the in- 

| ventory of the King's treaſures, and to ſell the 

moveables and jewels of the palace. It is ſu- 

perfluous, and almoſt injurious to Cato, to ob- 

ſerve, that in the management of this affair he 

das the * * integrity. But — 
rather 
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rather ſtrained this virtue too high, as he did 252. 
moſt others, and piqued himſelf upon a moſt 8 
rigorous exactneſs. He raiſed every thing he | 
ſold to the higheſt price, and was preſent at all 
himſelf, ſuſpecting every one about him, door- 

| keepers, clerks, purchaſers, friends: he ſpoke - 
himſelf to thoſe who came to buy, endeavour- | 
ing, if the expreſſion may be allowed, to draw 
in cuſtomers for his goods. This ſtiffneſs 
which would have been indecent in a private 
perſon, acting, for his own intereſt, was it 
cammendable in a matter relating to the pub- 
lic revenue? For my part, I cannot perſuade 
myſelf that it was ſo. Fidelity and exactneſs 
are neceſſary, but without prejudice to huma- 
nity and moderation. By this conduct Cato 
diſobliged ſeveral of thoſe who had been al- 
ways attached to him, and in particular the 
oldeſt and beſt of his friends, Munatius, who 
continued at variance with him for a long time. 
And this was one of the reproaches upon which 
Cæſar dwells the longeſt in his Anticatones. The 
diligence of Cato anſwered the end. The ſpoils 
of the King of Cyprus, by his care amounted 
to near ſeven thouſand talents, or one million 
and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. . Of all this 
rich prey Cato reſerved to himſelf only a ſtatue plin. 
of Zeno, the chief and author of the Stoic ſect, xxxiv. 8. 
and what made this ſtatue valuable to him, was 30. 
neither the richneſs of the matter it was form- 
ed of, nor the beauty of the workmanſhip, but 
for the glory only of the philoſophy. © | 
He took the greateſt precaution in tranſport- The pre- 
ing theſe riches, he diſtributed the money in ſe- <a" be 3 
veral vaſes,, which each contained two talents, 3 1 
and five hundred drachma's, or three hundred ing them. 11 
and twelve pounds ten ſhillings ſterling. — . 
„ AmE > EE as | 


* 
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8 neck of each of theſe vaſes was tied a long 

TDoord, at the end of which was a cork, ſo that if 
there happened a ſhipwreck, the corks by 
floating on the ſurface of the water might ſhew 
the places where the vaſes: might be ſunk. 
The voyage was very happy, with reſpect to 
the money, of which there was but a very 

His books ſmall. matter loſt. It was not ſo with the books 

Z ol accompts, which Cato had prepared in the 

Plut, fineſt order with infinite pains. He had even 

ordered two copies to be made, which he put 
on board two different veſſels for the greater 
ſecurity : yet, ſpight of all this care, they 

were both loſt in the paſſage. This was a real 
mortification to Cato's vanity : for he was not 
under any apprehenſion, that his integrity was 
ſuſpected, and the leſs as he brought with him 
the ſuperintendants, and other people of buſi- 
neſs belonging to the King of Cyprus, who had 
ſeen all that was done: But he had been in 
hopes that his accompts would have been kept 
in the archives of the Commonwealth, to ſerve 
for a model to all thoſe who might be employ- 
ed in an adminiſtration of the like kind, and 
he was very ſary to be deprived of this 15 | 
nour. 

Hi 2 He did not return to Rome, till 7 a year 
had paſſed away, under the Conſulſhip of Len- 
tulus Spinther and Metellus Nepos. When he 
was near the city, all the Senate, having the 
Conſuls and Prætors at their head, and a great 
number of the People, went out to meet him. 
Cato ſhewed no regard to ſo great a mark of 
honour, which much ſnocked ſome people. He 
did not come on ſhore, nor order any of his 
veſſels to ſtop; but employed himſelf wholly 


an the truſt with which he was charged, he 


* 


** — 


| glided along by the banks which were an er 


ed with ſpectators; and ſet not his foot on dry Veit 
Jaod bat 1 dhe naval, arſenal, where the ſhips 
af the King of Cyprus were to be put up, and 
among others a galley. of ſix ranks of oars, on 
which Cato himſelf went on board. From 
thence he had carried in pomp before, croſs 
the public Forum, the treaſures which he had 
gathered together and preſ with ſo much 
cares” and this was a kind of triumph which 
drew to him the applauſes of all the People. 
The Senate alſo — to honour his vir- 
tue, and decreed oo the Prætorſhip for the fol- 
lowing year, with the right of aſſiſting at the 
public games in the Toga prætexta. Cato re- 
fuſed theſe rewards, and would have no diſ 
tinctions contrary. to the common laws and 
rights of citizens. He required only, and ob- 
tained it, that they would infranchiſe one of 
*. King of Cyprus Rog gy. of 
W aſe ſervices and fidelity he was particularly 
well ſatisfied. 


In the midſt af the general. admiration _ SM 
ca vi 


eſteem, Clodius alone took occaſion to cvil with bim 
with Cato for the loſs of his books of accompts. ;, no pur- 


He was ſupported in this by Cæſar, who, from pe- 855 
Gaul, where he then made war, wrote to Clo- Pi 
dius to engage him to harraſs and fatigue Cato. 

This was without any ſucceſs, as alſo the re- 
port they had ſpread was without any probabi- 
lity, —— Cato Had defired to be declared Præ- 
tor out of his rank for the year following 3 
that it was at his requeſt, that the Conſuls had 


2 propoſed it in the Senate and that he had not 


given it up, but becauſe he ſaw the affair was 
not likely to ſucceed.- The: known character 
| bp Cato iuſficiencly refuted the Os "_ | 
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A. doe. had another diſpute with Clodius, on account 
of the ſlaves of the King of Cyprus brought by 
| him to Rome, and who were become the ſlaves 
of the Commonwealth.” Clodius would have 
given them his name, becauſe it was by virtue 
of a law carried by him, that Ptolomy had 
been ſtript of his Kingdom. The friends of 
Cato maintained, on the contrary, that "the | 
honour of naming them belonged to him, who 
had tranſmitted them into the poſſeſſion of the 
Roman People, by dethroning their maſter, 
and reducing his Kingdom into 'a Province. 
They would therefore have had them all called 
Porcius, which was the family name of Cato: 
but they n the ſpurs by calling) them 
-Cyprians. 
The Kull. | return now to the Conſulſhip of Piſo as 
> 7 -Gabinius, during which Scaurus was Zdile, 
Theincre- Who was at ſo prodigious an expence, that 
dible pomp Pliny (a) does not ſcruple to ſay, that this ex- 
„% ample was one of the principal cauſes of the 
— the corruption of the manners of the age, we which 
People. we are ſpeaking. 
Flin. Scaurus was ertremely nell His father, 
ri. the famous Scaurus, Prince of the Senate, un- 
der the appearance of rigid probity, neglected 
| 2 if we may believe Pliny, to enrich 
himſelf, however odious the means might be; 
and his mother Metella, having married Sylla 
after the death of old Scaurus, knew how to 
make her advantage of the time of the pro- 
ſeription, and had ſeized on the ſpoils of a 
great number of unhappy citizens. The 
* ul e were madly e op him 


(a) Cajus (tun) ate kalt matme profane 
rit mores civiles. It. 
who 
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who became the heir to them, It is impoſſible 4.02. 
not to be ſtrongly ſurprized at the enormous 

expence that Scaurus was at in his Xdileſhip, 
for a theatre, the uſe of which was to laſt hut 
for a month, and ſurpaſſed, in magnificence, 
thoſe edifices which were built for eterni x.. 
The ſcene was a large front of building f 
three ſtories, of which the firſt was of marhle; | 
the. ſecond, a. thing. incredible and ſingular, 
was of glaſs ;, the third was of wood gilt. This 
front was adorned with three hundred and ſixty 
columns of the fineſt marble, Thoſe at bottom 
were (a) thirty-eight feet high. In the inter- 
'vals between the columns were placed three 
thouſand bronzed ſtatues, and an infinite num- 
ber of pictures, among others all thoſe of 
Sicyon, a city of the Peloponneſus, which had 
been the moſt famous ſchool of painting, and 
which, being at that time extremely in debt, 
ſaw all her pictures ſeized by her creditors: 
Scaurus bought them, and tranſported them to 
his theatre. The part of the edifice deſigped 
for the ſpectators was big enough to hold fore»: * -- 
ſcore thouſand ſouls, that is to ſay, double 
what the theatre of Pompey contained, which 
was built to remain ſome years after. In ſhort, 
as to what belonged to the tapeſtry, and or- 
naments of all kinds, either for the decoration 
of the theatre, or the dreſſes of the actom, the 
quantity and richneſs of them was ſo prodigi- 


| ous, that what was ſuperfluous, being carried 


„ have tranſlated Pliny . the aries of | glaſi and of 
Titterally. Natwithſlanding gilt 4 ; acere gorraifhed | 
there appears bere ſomewhat - with columns of mar hi: and 
aifficult ta: be underſtood. The thiz does ſearce ſeem coufor mv 


_. &ftinfion of the columns be» able to the rules & architges | | 
bu aud nr h OOTY ON | 0 
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by order of Scaurus to his country koiſe at 
Tuſculum, and this houſe being burnt ſome 
time after, the loſs was computed at an hun- 
dred millions of ſeſterces, or fix hundred and 
twenty five thouſand pounds ſterling. 


Freinſhem As to the ſpectacles, beſides tragedies and 
CIV. 42, comedies, of which we have no particular de- 


43. 
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tail, Scaurus gave the combats of wreſtlers, 

hitherto unknown in Rome, and only uſed in 
the cities of Greece. He cauſed a canal to be 
dug which he filled with water, and ſhewed to 


the People a hippopotamus and five crocodiles, 


animals thar, till that time, had never been 
ſeen by the Romans. In the games of the Cir- 
cus he 4 — an hundred and fifty panthers: 
and expoſed to the view of the curious a skele- 
ton of forty feet long, the ribs of which were 


higher than thoſe o the Indian elephant, and 


which had a back-bone of a foot and a half 
broad. It was ſaid, that this was the ſkeleton 


of the ſea-monſter which was to have devoured 


Andromeda near the town of Joppa * in Palcſ- 
tine, and which was flain by Perſeus. 

Scaurus, after having been ſo profuſe in 
giving a vain ſatisfaction to the People, was 
willing to fatisfy himſelf in adorning and de- 
corating his own houſe. When his theatre 
was demoliſhed, he ordered ſome of the fineſt 
and higheſt marble columns that I have been 
ſpeaking of, to be carried to form a fine perif- 
tylum, or colonade in his houſe. Pliny tells 


# 


. It 7s there that Plim, 3 — to recon x 


| Strabo, and Pomponius Mela 2% thek authors auith Ovid, 


lace the ſeene of this event. e this 4 
71 1-448] Hane, Mytho- 4. by. 
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us, that the undertaker who had the care (6) ax - 5 2 
of the public ſewers, obliged Scaurus to give 
him ſecurity for the damage that might happen 
to the vaults of the Sewers, by carrying ſuch 
enormous weights over them through . the 
ſtreets they were to paſs. How much more 
«6. neceflary would it have been, ſays that jus 
« dicious writer, to have ſecured the public 
“ manners from the eee of ſo mm 
* an example?” OF | 
Behold all that Scaurus gained by ſo exceſſive 
an expence, a little unneceſſary ornament to 1 
his houſe, From the reſt he reaped no other 1 48 
fruits, but to ruin himſelf, and to contract ap 
many debts. He became the more rapacious, 
that, by his concuſſions, he might fill up the 
_ voids he had made by his unreaſonable pomp, 
in his fortune. 

Too Scaurus, Pliny joins Curio, as an example c Games 
of a folly of the like kind, and which may be, 2 
looked upon as belonging to the ſame time, plin. 
fince it was but a few years * after it. Curio xxxvi- 15. 
was not near ſo rich as Scaurus, and had from 
his father but a moderate fortune, which he 
diflipated ſo much by his luxury, and debauch- 
cries, as to be in debt ſixty millions of ſeſterces, 

(three hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand 
pounds ſterling) and which Czfar paid for him, 
with deſign to bring him over to his party. 
Thus he had nn for his patrimony but, as 


'Y (s) Satifdari abi N . 


ſecti coẽgit redemptor cloa- 
carum, quum in Palatium 
extraherentur. Non ergo in 


tam malo exemplo moribus 
cavere odlins n N Ma 


xxxvi. 


* 1s appe ears by the ſecond 


detter of P to Cicero, 
that Curio gave the games, 
and built a theatre un ier the 


Confulſhip of Sulpicius and 
Rome 701. 


_ Pliny 


reellus, in the year of | ö 
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+ Pliny (a) elegantly expreſſes it, the troubles af 
5 the State, and the diſcord of the principal citi- 
zens. Not being able therefore, in the fune- 

ral games which he thought proper to wy in 
honour of his father's memory, to equal the 


. of Scaurus, he endeavoured to 
make 


it up by the ſingularity of the invention. 


He cauſed two theatres of wood to be built 
| neighbours to one another, which: turned each 
on an axis. Theſe theatres, which incloſed 


both the 1 pectacles and the ſpectators, were at 


firſt ſet back to back; and dramatic pieces were 


given in each at the ſame time, performed by 


the actors without their being heard or troubled 
by one another. In the afternoon of the fame 
day, a half turn was given to both theatres, 
ſtill filled with People, ſo that they formed a 
circle and an amphitheatre, in the middle of 


which were combats of the gladiators. This 


ſport was repeated more than once,. which ex- 
poſed the lives of all the People ; and the na- 


tion was made enough to admire a diverſion 


that might have been their deftrudtion. 2 


605 — ut qui nihil in cen kabverit, rer ail 


| cordiam mera 
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ir SECT. IL 
Mens favourable di ;ſpoſitions in the cauſe of Ci- 


/  cero. Pompey inſulted by Clodius, returns to 


Cicero. The debate of the Senate, on the firft 


e June, in favour. of Citero. The oppoſition of 


tred of the public Jorws itſelf all manner of 


' the Tribune Ælius. Combats between Clodius 
and Gabinius, who fided with Pompey... The 
arrival of Cicero's brother at Rome. "The B. 


ways 


1 * 
. 
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againſt Clodius. Clodius returns to 3 
ee Tf the rigid "Republicans. Pompey fear- 


Conſuls ſtill continue in oppoſition to Cicero. 


n Magiftrates are appointed for the follow- 


ing year. New: efforts of the Tribunes in fa- 
vour of Cicero without. effect. Cicero is nuch 
50 . at a decree of the Senate in favour of 
the Conſuls appointed. Sertius, one of the 
appointed Tribunes, goes into Gaul to obtain 


.. Czſar's conſent to recall Cicero. Tπ⁹iͥ Tri- © 
unes of the new College gained by the. faction 


of Codius. Lentulus propoſes Ciceros Suſineſs 
to the Senate. The advice of Cotta. The ad- 
vice of Pampey, The Tribune Gavianus' pre: 
vents the concluſion of it. Eight Tribunes pro- 
poſe the affair to the People. The violence of 


Clodius. A great flaughter. Milo undertakes ” 


LM 
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ig that Clodius might make ſom attempt upon ; 
bis: life, ſhuts belt up in his houſe. The 


10 put a flop to the fury ef Clodins," Hiss 


cbarakter. He accuſes: Clodius. He oppoſes | 


. force to force, A total ſuſpenſion of affairs in 
Nome. The beſt part of the Commonwealth 


take the buf neſs —— chemſelves. Lentulus 


the Conſul ſends circular letters 10 all the Peo- 
ple of Italy. The applauſes of the multitude. 
Incredible movements in Rome and all through 
. | Jtaly in favour of Cicero. An aſſembly of the 


Senate in the Capital, and a Cenatuſconſultum 


for ordering Cicers's being recalled An aſſem- 
bly of ibe People, wherein Lentulus and Poni- 
pey exbort and animate ibe citizens. A new 
decree of the Senate in favour. of Cicero. A 
2 aſſembly-by centuries, wherein: tba affair 
a Fnally determined. + Cicero's abode at Dyrra- 
chium for eight months. His depariure from 
_ that city. , His triumphant. entry into Rome. 
Vor. XI. NM 8 
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Hit houſes in the city and in country rebuilt at 
tbe expence of the Republic. By Ciceros ad- 
vice, the ſuper- intendance of corn and provi- 
ons through all the Empire is decreed to Pom- 

. pey. The niurmurings of the rigid Republicans 
againſt Cicero. His anſwer. Pompey reſtores 
plenty to Rome. The violences of Clodius a- 
gainſt Cicero and Milo. Clodius is choſe dile. 
The death of Lucullus. A charatter of the. 
eloquence of Callidiu. Fe 


E left Cicero in his retreat at Theſfalo- 
3 nica fwallowed up in grief, although he 
vourable had already reaſon to conceive ſome hopes of 
m— better fortune. Baniſhed for the beſt cauſe in 
of 82 the world, he carried with him the concern of 
Cicero, all good men in Rome, and throughout all 
ubi ſupra. Italy. They did not look upon him as an ex- 
2 - tle, but preſerved to him all the rights of a 
* prog citizen, except thoſe that the violence of his 
Domo, enemy had torn from him. L. Cotta, who. 
84, 85. had been Cenſor, declared with ah oath in the 
Senate, that if he had been to prepare the ta- 
bles of the Senators in the abſence of Cicero, 
he ſhould have put his name there, according 
to the rank that was due to him. No Judge 
was ſubſtituted in his place. None of his friends, 
in making their wills, failed of giving him the 
fame legacies as if he had been preſent. No 
one, either citizen or ally of the Empire, let 


A. R. 694. 


ſlip an occaſion to ſhew him all ſorts of reſpect, : 


and do him all the fervices he had need of; 
and Plutarch affirms, that all Greece ſtrove to 
give him the moſt Juculent proofs of their 
affection and attachment to him. Laſtly, the 
Senate, as ſoon as they had a ray of liberty, 
recommended him, as a precious ttuſt, to all 

„ + Kings 
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| — and all Nations, and feturned ſolemn A. 88 27. 
thanks to all thoſe who had taken care to pre- yl 
ſerve fo excellent A citizen to the Common- 


32 


wealth. . 
Theſe ſentiments had been for ſome time Pampey in- 
in the hearts of the Senators, and the greateſ +6; 
of the Magiſtrates, before they dared let n co 

them appear; and how well inclined ſoever Cicero. 
they were, they could only make uſe of their 
ſecret and esd. wiſhes, till they had the 
declaration of Pompey's being with {og and 
by the incredible raſhneſs and petulance of Clo- 
dius, it was not long before they procured this 
decifive advantage to the cauſe Cicero, and 
gave him a Protector who had not abandoned 

him but with ſome regret. _. | 
Cicero went away in the beginning of April, 

and in the month of May Clodius began to 

inſult Pompey. Young Tigranes had been 
made priſoner, as I have ſaid, and lead in tri- 
umph by this General, who afterwards ave 
him to the keeping of L. Flavius, one of his 
friends, and Prætor in the year which we are 
ſpeaking of. Clodius, bribed by à ſum of mo- 
ney, undertook to procure Tigranes the means 
of making his eſcape. Being at ſupper with 
Flavius at his houſe, he deſired that he would 
bring the Prince to him. When Clodius faw 

him enter the hall, he placed him at the table, 
ſeized on his perſon, and refuſed to reſtore 
him, either to Flavius, or Pompey himſelf, 
who ſent. to re- demand him. Tis, e 
time he put him on board a #ip, that was to 
carry him to Aſia: but a ſtorm ariſing at ts 
inſtant that he put off to ſea, he was forced. 
to come into harbour at Antium, which is but 
A {mall diſtance from Rome. The Tribune 
„„ imme 
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Aeg immediately ſent Sex. Clodius, a man he could 
'**confide in, to bring the Prince back again to 
the City. Flavius, who had notice of what 
had happened, went himſelf with an armed 
force to retake his priſoner : and a battle was 
fought by the two parties in the Appian way. 
Several were killed on both ſides, but the great- 
eſt number on that of Flavius, and, among 
others, a Roman Knight, named M. Papirius, 
who was a friend of Pompey. Flavius was ob- 
liged to fly for it, and returned almoſt alone to 
. „„ 
Debates of Pompey was extremely piqued at this inſult. 
the Senate He was very angry that Clodius ſhould turn 
ox the fr ft2p4inſt the force of the Tribuneſhip, of which 
7 Jane, he himſelf had re-eſtabliſhed the power. His 
of Cicero. wrath againſt Clodius awakened in his breaſt 
The oppo/i- his friendſhip for Cicero; and he engaged the 
—_— faithful and zealous Mummius Quadratus to 
Eli. Aa openly for recalling him, whom this ſame 
Tribune had endeavoured by all manner of 
means to ſave from baniſhment. The. Senate 
being aſſembled on the firſt of June, Mum- 
mius, upon the refuſal of the Conſuls, put 
Cicero's affair in debate. All voices would 
have united to order his being recalled ; but 
the oppoſition of Zlius Ligur, a Tribune and 
friend of Clodius, prevented the Senate's 
making a decree. © _ | 75 
Combars | Nevertheleſs, this event re- animated the cou- 
between rage of Cicero's friends, and irritated the fury 
CO and of Clodius. He knew whom he ought to be 
a angry with; and there was no method to diſ- 
| himſelf on pleaſe Pompey, that he did not think of, and 
. the fide ef put in practice againſt him. Gabinius, the 
creature of Pompey, ranged himſelf on the 
lde of his patron. From thence combats aroſe | 


in 
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of ſeveral of the combatants; and in one of * 


them; the faſces of the Conſul Gabinius were 
broke to pieces by the multitude attached to 
Clodius. It was a pleaſing (a) ſpectacle to 


the Roman People, ſays Cicero, to ſee theſe 


„ two knaves, Gabinius and Clodius, fighting 
with one another. They waited the event 
«with a perfect impartiality. "Whoever of 


«. them was killed, it would be a gain: but 


the ſatisfaction would have been compleat, 
if they had both periſhed together.“ Clo- 
dius puſhed his vengeance ſo far, as to em- 
ploy religious ceremonies in confeetting: the 
goods of Gabinius to the goddeſs Ceres; and 
— did the ſame by the goods of Clo- 
dius himſelf. But on both ſides they were 
only, vain menaces without any real effect. 


During theſe: debates, ' Cicero's brother ar- 251 arri- 


165 
in the Forum, which oftentimes coſt the lives A. R 694: 


C. 58. 


* 


| rY 


rived in-Rome, with an equipage ſuitable to his v4 Ci. 


grief, and was received by a great number of 


ther at 
the beſt citizens, who went out to meet him, None. 


mixing their tears with his. He came to back Ye hatred 
the ſolicitations and prayers of Cicero's ſon- in- 9 ile Re- 


law, Piſo Frugi, a young man of great merit 
and who ſhewed himſelf inviolably attache 


public 


ews itſelf 


all manner 


to the cauſe of his father-in-law 5 but who could of ways 
not reap the fruits of his virtue, dying a little againſt 


before his return. Terentia, the wife of Ci- 
cero, alſo performed every part of her duty: 

and ſo many ſupplications united, very much 
res the ns * the citizehs. . 


(a Quo en in ſper 1 geri ber im- 


Clodius. 


: taculo mira populi Romani mortalem verò quæſtum, H ; 


æquitas erat. Uter eorum uterque cecidiſſet. hos in 
Pe _ mw P. if . 2 „5 
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c 71 On the contrary, the hatred af the public 
ſhewed itſelf all manner of ways againſt Clo- 
| "my In all the games that were. given this 
ns to the people, he dared never ſhew him- 
elf, for fear ONE being houted at, hiſſed, or 
| ſomething . worſe. - Whoever had 
oo him againſt Cicero, whatever buſineſs 
he had, of —— kind ſoevet it might be, was 
condemned at all the Tribunals, The Roman 
Knights rallied, that they might unite their 
forces. The Senators not being able to get the 
Conſuls to propoſe going into debate upon the 
affair of Cicero, threw by all others, and 
would not liſten to any thing, till that which 
they looked upon. gs" de principal was de 
| _ termined. . 
chan It was impoſſible but -all/theſo movements 
returns i muſt make Clodius uneaſy; But what appears 
#he party to me the moſt ſingular in his conduct, was his 
Anal pretending to act the part of an honeſt man, 
— a ſtickler for the rights of the Senate, and 
the Ariſtocracy. He knew that the rigid Re- 
publicans had at all times oppoſed Pompey, 
and could not ſuffer, but with pain, the au- 
thority he aſſumed in the Commonwealth. As 
therefore he found Pompey in his way, he 
turned towards that party which was againſt 
him. He ſaid, both in the Senate and before 
the People, chat the laws of Cæſar had” been 
carried in contempt of the Auſpices; but did 
not remember, as Cicero obſerves,” that atnong 
thoſe laws was that which made him à Ple- 
bejan. He produced Bibulus, the Collegue 
of Czſar, upon the Tribunal of Haran 920 
— aſked e if he was not employed 
rving the ſigns that a ob bs | 
bg 44 


heavens, at the time that carried his 
laws ? 
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las ? Bibulus confirmed the fact. A | 
terwards interrogated the Augurs, and aſked* | 
them, if laws carried in  fuch circumſtances, 
were not void to all intents 2 They I 
that the thing was ſo. This wretch, wit 
religion, as without morals, thus made 
both a pretext to ſerve his intereſts. 

Hie was ſo little aſhamed of Seneliieg p- Do- 
himſelf, that he went fo far as to ſay, that the mo, n. 40. 
Senate would break the acts of Cæſar as con- 15 
trary to the auſpices, and, for himſelf, he 
was ready to lend his ſhoulders: to bear back 
Cicere the ſaviour of thecity. cnn we 

However abſurd this farce was, the tw ns 
— of the ſuffered themſelves to 
be the dupes of it. They were ſo charmed _ 
with hearing Pompey decried in the popular 
aſſemblies, they no longer conſidered Clodius 
but as the enemy of him whom they hated, 

_ 4. Cladius decried Pompey by his invectives ! 
6 ſays Cicero, (a) but he more really decried 
that ben man, when he heaped on He his 
4 praiſes.” 

If we may blen A Clodius was even Pompey 
mad enough 0 make an attempt upon the life, 
of the firit citizen of the Commonwealth. Our a ni 
orator aſſures us, in more than one place, that make ſome 
a a ſlave of Clodius was apprehended, in —_— 
temple of Caſtor, with a poinard, which he 7?" 1 2 
con he was armed with to kill Pompey. Bisig up 
This is certain, that Pompey, after this adven- en Be 
ture, ſhut himſelf up in his own houſe, and ap- 
peared no more in in public all the reſt of the & He. . 


( Detrakat Fr vitope — is N e . 3 
1 Miki, medius kde, 2 ebatur. Fe *: A d 64. & 
tum de illius ampliflimi dig- 1. 50. 3 
nitate Etrahere, daum max- 2 II. 18. 
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22 year, either in the Senate or elſewhere. But 
1 yet he was not at quiet in his houſe, for a 
freedman of Clodius, named Damio, came to 
beſiege him there, though to no purpoſe; but 
Clodius was inſolent enough to - threaten, //in 
harangues to the People, that he would deſtroy 
Pompey's houſe, as he had that of Cicero, and 
mike himſelf, (a) he declared, that he would 
build a portico in the quarters of Carina, 
(which was the part of Rome where Pompey's 
houſe was) which ſhould anſwer. to that he had 
built on mount Palatine. i 6 1 aan 
9% Cn. It was not to be hoped to vanquiſn this fu- 
uli fill rious Tribune, while he was ſupported by the 
qc two Conſuls : For Piſo continued always faith- 
hg Ci. ful to him, and Gabinius, although he was at 
(#79. open war with Clodius, in what related to 
Pompey, was not the more diſpoſed to allow 
the Senators to deliberate on the recalling of 
Cicero. The pretext of the Conſuls was, ( 
that the law Clodia prevented them. Des, 
_ * ſays Cicero, the law that aſſigned them the 
% government of Provinces, and not that which 
every citizen of Rome looked upon as law. 
The Prætor L. Domitius was not ſtopt by the 
prohibition of this unjuſt law; but offered to 

-. propoſe himſelf the affair to the Senate, ſince 
11 Confuldrefiſed it. % e he er 
Ma At length the Magiſtrates were appointed 
— for the following year. Of the two Conſuls 
pointed for named, one was P. Lentulus Spinther, a de- 
the folloxo- CCC 
$18 year. (a) Quum in cpncionibus bare dicebant, ſed lege iftiys 
"Ee diceret, velle ſe in Carinis impediri. Erat hoc verum; 
ædificare alteram porticum, nam. impediebantur, verum 
: _ Palatio reſponderet. Cic. ea lege, quam idem iſte de 

d. Har. Refd: u. 49. Macedonia Syriaque tulerat. 
e Non & rem impro- Cic. pro Domo, 1 20. 
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termined friend of Cicero, the other r A . 
rather diſpoſed to hurt than ſerve him. This 
was Q. Metellus 0 a Couſin of Clodius, 
and who moreover had had ſome very warm 
diſputes with Cicero during his Tribuneſhip. 

He was nevertheleſs moderate enough to re- 

main neuter, and we ſhall ſee, by what fol- 
lows, that he even became favourable to the i 

cauſe Which every day acquired new defenders. 

Eight Tribunes, that is to ſay, all the col. New * 
Jaye; except Clodius and Ælius Ligur, whore, of the 
was devoted to him, propoſed, on the 29th of rage 
October; a law for recalling Cicero, and”; Po 
brought the affair into debate in the Senate. avi hut 
The Conſuls might inſiſt on the law Clodia, Hesl. 
and their prohibiting any one to propoſe, to 
debate, or conclude any thing in favour of 
Cicero's return: The Senate had no regard to 
it, and P. Lentulus, giving his dpinion firſt in 
quality of Conſul elect, ſpoke with great force 
of argument on the neceſſity of reſtoring as 
ſoon as poſſible to the Commonwealth a citi- 
zen they could not be without. The wiſhes of 
the Senate and all good men thus appeared on 
every occaſion; but there was always ſomething "i 
to retard the effects of them. And now the 
Tribune AÆlius a ſecond time A the Se. 
nate by his oppoſition, nn. LY 
Although Lentulus was very zealous for the Cicero i is. 


reo eſlablimmment of Cicero, he nevertheleſs, with _ goa - 


his future Collegue, gave him a good deal of** 4 * 
uneaſineſs. Theſe two Conſuls appointed were 7 5 | 
deſirous to make fure of the governments of in favour 

the provinces they expected after their Ma- be Con- 


, a 
giſtracy; and even, which was never done — 2 


that from that inſtant their provinces ſhould Cie ad 


74 2 ornated, ſo the Romans expreſſed it, that is Att. III. 
| to * 


Carrox mus, Gadrnivs;:Confuls. | 
to ſay, the number and quality of the troops 
Ne on be aſſigned, that they were to com-; 
mand; their general · officers named: the ſums 
of money, the ammunition, and all things ne- 
ceſſary for their governments ſettled. The 
Senate granted what they required, even with 
the — of Cicero friends. For himſelf; 
he was very ſorry: ſor it, for two ptincipal rea- 
ſons; The firſt was, that the Conſuls elect 
having no longer any thing to hope or to 
fear, were more free and independent; and 
that the credit of Cicero's friends being hence- 
forth of no farther uſe to them, no motive of 
| intereſt would attach them to his cauſe. 
Moreover, this decree of the Senate in favour 
of Lentulus and Metellus Nepos, was a breach 
of that law they had made not to deliberate 
on any affair, till that of Cicero was deter- 
mined. Nothing was more honourable. for 
him than ſuch a reſolution, and therefore it is 
not ſurprizing, that he ſnould be concerned at 
loſing this advantage. However, his diſquiets 
were vain; and Lentulus, although he had 
no longer any ſelf-intereſt in it, _ not ſerve 
him with the leſs fidelity and „ 
Ser, @ The Tribunes elect ſeemed to be al wall-in- 
Tribune clined to Cicero, and eight of them remained 
_ ges, attached to his cauſe. Among theſe Sextius 
3 ſignalized his zeal, even before he entered 
— upon his office. The friends of Cicero knew 
coufmat for they could not ſucceed, if Cæſar did not ſup- 
2 port them, at leaſt, if he did not ceaſe to op- 
pro Poſe them, Sextius took a journey into Gaul, 
— 70. to determine that General, whoſe credit, even 
in his abſence, was ſo great in Rome, to lay 
aſide his reſentment: But it ſeems that the ſo- 
en of Sextius had but little effect. Cæ- 


far 


ne 


"# 
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6 geen ages w 
the recalling a man, - whoſe ſuperior under 
| ng, and whoſe attachment to — 2 
of public liberty, rendered him too much ſuſ 
podted by him. If he did got oppoie it in be 
end, it —ç.— in conſideration nen 
. who would have it ſo. 
As ſoon as the new Tribuncs entered upon 
their charge, and began among themfelves to 7 
pare- the law for recalling Cir the two: 


' who were privately brought over by the faction the ſatis 


baia 5 


of Clodius, declared themſelves, theſe were Y Cluj,. 


Numerius Quintius Gracchus, and Sex. Atilius 
Gavianus, men otherwife unknown, and whom 


our W ſents as every way deſerving 


ſevered in 


jor a he other eight per 


that they ſupported by one 


of the Confuls, Leneulus Spinther, who, from 


the firſt of January, acted agreeably to the | 


ſame generous declarations he had made whilſt 
wy nomination. ele 


Pl . * 

, b 
” £24 
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The firſt aſſembly of the Sebate, in 
the new Conſuls preſided, was very numerous propoſe the 


All the People were in great attention, as 


affair of 


icero to 


well as the Deputies of all the cities of — Senate, | 


who were come thither to bring their 
to the Capital. Lentulus'propoſed the affair of 


Cicero, and ſpoke with that dignity and cou- 


rage that perfectly well became his place; and 
his Collegue promiſed, that, in deference 'to 
on rag a view to the public 

| good, 
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good, he would reconcile himſelf to Gras | 


— mace univerſally; eſteemed: and deſired. 


The advice It was afterwards: put to the vote. * Cotta, 
of Cotta, an old Conſul and: an old Cenſor, gave his opi- 
nion the firſt; and in a manner that was fin- | 
gular; but as diſgraceful- to Clodius, as it 
was honourable to Cicero. He maintained, 
that nothing that had been done againſt 
Cicero, was juridical or according to rule; 
that the law of Clodius againſt him was no 
law but a violation of all laws; that of conſe- 
- quence his retreat ought not to be looked upon 
but as the effect of violence on one part, and 
on the other as the great love of his country, 
which made, Cicero chuſe rather to ſacriſice 
himſelf, than be the occaſion of ſlaughter and 
the effuſion of the blood of citizens. He con- 
cluded that ſince he had not been baniſhed by 
any law, he had no need to be recalled hy a 
law, and thay the r of She: Senate. Was Jut- 
ficient. - 5 wigtngT d Ilir 


We ad- This manner —— rea oning was the mad. flar- 


vice of tering to the cauſe of Cicero, but it was not 
Tempe. the ſafeſt for his perſon. Pompey, who ſpoke 
0 next, agreed to the juſtneſs of  Cotta's- reflec- 
tions, but ſaid, that, nevertheleſs, to put 2 1 
cero out of danger of popular commotions, he 
2 it proper that the Suffrages of the Peo- 

ould be joined to the authority of the 

Senate, and that the Conſuls ſhould: propoſe a 


law to annul that of Clodius, and order the re- : 
. Fi. eftabliſhment of Cicero. This advice was ap- 
une Ca. proved not by the majority only, but unani- 


2 4. mouſly, when the Tribune Atilius Gavianus, 
conclufion without oppoſing it in form, demanded chat 1 
it. the concluſion of the buſineſs might be deferred 
kill another day: This could not be fuß 

him, and ſo the affair was * * 

The 


'T he ks n dock 0 up again: and & Rt 695. 
Q.. Fabricius at their head prepared, on the Egbs 7,3. 
23d of January, to hold an Aſſembly, to deli- bunes pro- 
berate on the law which he had propoſed ſome b 8 
days before. Clodius did not waſte time 1 7 
making an oppoſition, or cavil about formali- 73: 

His brother Appius, who was Prætor hn of of 
| 5 year, had the gladiators, who were to give ee 
a ſpectacle to the People. Clodius joining a ene 
pack of ruffians to them taken out of dun? 
geons, let them looſe upon the friends of Ci- 
cero. Ciſpius, one of the Tribunes, was 
waounded. Q. Cicero ſaved his life only by 
hiding himſelf till he could find a way to make 


his elcape by flight. The ſlaughter was fo 


great, that the Tiber, and the Common- 


ſewers were almoſt choaked up by the great 
number of dead bodies thrown into them, and 
0 che public Forum drowned in a river of blood. 
; The rage of Clodius did not ſtop here; and 
in a quarrel, that happened, without our know- 
ing diſtinctly the cauſe of it, between the 
Tribune Sextius and the Conſul. Metellus Ne- 
pos, although this Tribune did nothing but 
according to the duty of his office, he found 
himſelf, on a ſudden, attacked, and brought 
down to the ground, where he was left for 
dead, having about twenty wounds upon him. 
A. Tribune, whoſe perſon was ſacred, aſſaſſi- 
nated 1 1n the exerciſe of his office, was an at- 
t that ſeemed very atrocious; therefore 
Clodius feared the conſequences of it: but it 
is hardly to be imagined what an expedient he 
thought of to deceive the People. He reſolv- 
ed: to cauſe Numerius Quintius to be killed, 
who was a. Tribune of his own faction, ſo that 
Fas Ln. might be 2 to the friends of 
oy _ Cicero, 
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&. . Cicero, and that the hatred occaſioned by: wy 
57* death of a Tribune might be divided between 


Milo un- 


him and his adverſaries. Happily for Quin- 


tius, his Collegue Sextius did not bnd himſelf 


mortally wounded : but the firſt was in danger, 
as as the life of the ſecond was uncertain. 
inſt ſuch violences there was no reſource 
but in force. Sextius to ſecure his life, was 
obliged to raiſe men, and place a guard about 
his perſon. | Milo, one of his Collegues ; and 
him of all the Tribunes, who, with the-great- 
eſt generoſity and perſeverance, ſupported the 
cauſe of Cicero, being, of conſequence, ex. 
poſed to the ſame dangers with Sextius, took 
alſo the ſame precaution. | | 
Milo was a man whoſe coutige eurtied him 


e even to daring, and by that he was more capa- 


10 the fury b 


ble than any one to repreſs the furious teme · 


of Cladius. rity of Clodius : therefore from the time that 
His pong he firſt entered the liſts with him, during his 


Aſcon. 
Ped. in 
III 


Tribuneſhip, their combats continued, without 
peace or truce, till they were determined by 
the death of one, and the baniſnment of the 
other. The birth of Milo ſeems to have been 
illuſtrious; but among thoſe families, which 
without being antiently Romans, held, never- 
theleſs a diſtinguiſned rank in Italy. He was 


of Lanuvium, and fon of one Papius, a name 


famous in the ſocial war. For himſelf, he was 
2 by his maternal grand - father, and, in 
equence thereof, took the name of Annius. 


He i have been upon a very conſiderable 


Cic. ad 
Att. iv. 


I 


footing at Rome, ſince he made a very brillant 


alliance there a few years after, having married 
Fauſta daughter of the Dictator Sylla : but 


more than all other recommendation, his per- 


ſonal merit put him in a condition to pretend 
| 0 
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to every ching. He propoſed to raiſe him- . R. 696 

elf by ways of honour ; and the cauſe EI 

of Cicero ſeerned to him a fair occalion to 

draw to himſelf the efteem and affection of 

all good men. He ſignalized his virtue in a 

very glorious manner, animated the more, if 

ve may believe Appian, by Pompey, who 
ſhewed him a pr of the Conſulſhip for his 

As he ſaw that the horrible exceſſes to which He ar 
Clodius gave himfelf up every day, tended to Cu. 
nothing but to take away all hopes of re- eſta- 
bliſhing Cicero, and entirely to diſcourage the 

good citizens, and to make the licentiouſneſs 

of a mad man prevail in the city, he reſolved 

to attack him, by the laws, who pretended to 
impoſe every thing by force, he accuſed him in 
form, as guilty of violences in contempt of the 
public tranquility. This bold ſtep diſconcerted 

Clodius, who, having Milo for his accuſer, 

could not hope to corrupt his Judges a ſecond 

time. All his hopes was to elude judgment, 

and for this he found a ſupport on the ſide of 

the Magiſtrates. The Conſul Metellus his 

couſin, the Prætor Ap. Claudius his brother, a 

Tribune of the People his creature, cauſed or- 

ders to be ſet up, which was without example 

in Rome, to ſtop the courſe of juſtice. Theſe 

Magiſtrates forbad the accuſed to appear, that 


»* 


he ſhould be cited, or informations made a- 


% 


gainſt him. 1 
The protection (a) of the laws and of judg- He 990%: 


rec to 
ment ;,ce. 
( Quid ageret vir ad hominum -corrobarati, legi- 


* 


virtutem, dignitatem, glo- bus judiciiſque lublatis? Cer- | 
riam, natus, vi ſceleratorum vice, Tribunus plebis priva- 
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A. R. 695. ment being thus refuſed Milo, he was either to 
Aut. O. 57 abandon fo fair a cauſe as that he had under - 


taken, or by expoſing himſelf without defence 
to the fury of an armed adverſary, become the 
victim of it. He thought it would be ſhame- 
ful for him, either meanly to deſiſt, or to ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be overcome; therefore he took 


the method of hiring the gladiators, and en- 
compaſſing himſelf about with armed men who 
might reſiſt thoſe by which his enemies was ac- 


companied whereever he went. But he had 


Poſt. red. 
in Sen. 
n. 7. 


4 total 
fuſpenfion 


of affairs 
in 


care to keep himſelf within the bounds of a 
neceſſary defence, and employed no force but 


when he was attacked by Clodius. The bat- 
tles between them were frequent ; Milo's houſe 
was aſſailed more than once by the party of 


Clodius, and always well defended. The Con- 
ſul Lentulus was not ſpared himſelf ; but the 


factious broke his faſces. Every quarter of the 


city became a field of battle, where oftentimes 


much blood was ſhed. From ſo much diſor- 


der this advantage, at leaſt, was drawn, that 


Clodius did not reign, and every where found 


an antagoniſt who made head againſt him, and 
very often gained the victory over him. 
This little fort of inteſtine war, joined to 


the reſolution long ſince taken, of getting Ci- 


cero's affair to paſs before any other, reduced 


to filence the Tribunals, the aſſemblies of the 
People, and that of the Senate. All things 
were ſuſpended : no audiences given by the 


Senate to Ambaſſadors, no judgments, no de- 


crees of the People. A condition ſo violent 


to, præſtantiſſimus vir pro- ret? an ſe domi n 


fligatiſſimo homini daret? Et vinci turpe putavit, & de- 
An cauſam ſuſceptam afflige · terreri, Cic. pro Seæt. n, 89. 


could 
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contending parties muſt neceſſarily put an end 
to it, by getting the better of the other: and 


wy the ſplendor and all the majeſty of the 3, z,s 


Commonweakh was on this - ſide. Both the pare of the 


Conſuls (for Metellus at leaſt was not againſt Commen- 


it) all the Prætom, except the brother of Clo. %, 
dius, eight of the Tribunes of the People, pro- 2ſt up | 


tected rhe cauſe of Cicero. So great an au · on them- 
thority, ſupported by the courage and party of lues. 
Milo, made itſelf at length reſpe&ed by thoſe 
who had at firſt made an oppoſition to it: 


And Lentulus, by virtue of a Senatusconſultum, Lena 
which nobody had dared to oppoſe, ſent cir- the Conful = 


cular letters through all Italy, to invite thoſe r- eier 
| who had any regard for the ſafety of the State 2 4 fle 
to come to Rome, to concur in the re-eſtabliſh» people of 
ment of Cicero: A procedure without ex- 0. 


ample, not only for the intereſts of a private cp 


man, but even in the common dangers of * 
whole Republic. e „ 
The news of this Senatusconſultum be- 7. - 


ing immediately carried to a ſpectacle of the of | 


Eladiators, where there happened to be a great . 
number of people, it was received with in- Pro gert. 
expreſſible tranſports of joy. Every Senator 116, 117. 
who came to this ſpectacle at his coming from 
the Senate was applauded; but when the Con- 
ſul himſelf, who gave the games, arrived there, 
and had taken his place, all the Senators roſe; | 
and ftretching out their arms towards him, © 
. teſtified their joy and their acknowledgment 
by tears, which plainly made it appear how 
I ſuppoſe that this Sematusconſultum aut that made in 
he hs Fn I bd Meas R 
Yor. XII. „ 1 


onfals 27 
could not be of long continuance. One of the 4%. 33. 
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' AR. 694." Upon the invitation of the Conſul and the 


— Senate, there were both in Rome and all 
movements Italy incredible movements in favour of Cicero. 
in Rome Every one was willing, according to the ex- 
2 ample ſet them by the firſt aſſembly of the 
Favour of State, to ſhew their zeal for the « up rg 
Cicers. ment of ſo illuſtrious a proſcript. In Rome, 
and round about it, the Roman Knights, al all 
the Societies intereſted in the revenues, the or- 
der of Notaries, even all the trading Compa- 
nies, and all Communities of inhabitants in 
the neighbouring country towns, aſſembled, 
and formed decrees honourable to Cicero. The 
+ ſeveral people of Italy did the fame.” Pompey 
- himſelf gave the ſignal to all the municipal 
towns, and to all the colonies; for being 
actually the firſt Magiſtrate of Capua, he cauſed 
a new decree to be made by this colony, which 
ſerved for a model to all the reſt. After which 
hae was zealous enough to go into ſeveral of theſe 
towns, and incourage the inhabitants to follow 
the example he had ſet them. There was an 
' univerſal fermentation in Italy, which ſent a a 
. prodigious multitude of citizens from all 9 
hy to Rome. 

A. afem- Lentulus 3 himſelf. ſo powerfully' ſup- 
| bh of 'the ported, convocated a celebrated and numerous 
* in aſſembly of the Senate in the Capitol. It was 
tol ; #7"; there that the Conſul Metellus Nepos ſuffered 
Senatus- himſelf to be entirely reconciled to the cauſe 

_— of Cicero. P. Servilius Iauricus, a ref 
ble old man, a former Conſul and Cenior, 
bins re. adorned with Fog honour of a triumph, and fa- 
called, ther of a Conſul, addreſſed himſelf to him in 
EY a moving and pathetic exhortation. He re- 
called to mind the attachment that the Metelli 
had 3 had f to the maxims of the Ariſto- 
A 4 -- CTACY, 


On 
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cracy, and to the uitrity of the Senate: He 2 695. 
cited to him his own brother, Q. Metellus ce. 
ler, who died two years before, and who 
made it a law with him to oppoſe Clodius in 

every thing: He put him in mind of Q. Me- 

tellus Numidicus, the honour of their family, 
baniſhed like Cicero, and like him regretted 

by the whole city. In ſhort, he ſpoke with ſo 
much force, that the Conſul could not refrain 

from tears, no equivocal proof of a ſincere re- 
conciliation: And in fact, he no longer con- 

tented himſelf with not only not reſiſting his i 
Collegue, but ſupported, and ſeconded him in = 
every ſtep he took. | ] 

The aſſembly was compoſed of four hows | 
dred and ſeventeen Senators. Among ſo great 
a number of voters, Clodius found his voice 
alone the only one againſt Cicero. It was 
therefore reſolved that Cicero ſhould be re- 
called, and that, to this end, the Conſuls and 
other Magiſtrates, by the authority of the Se- 
nate, ſhould immediately make the propoſiti- 
on to the People aſſembled by Centuries. 

The next day the Conſul Lentulus laid be- ,, * 
fore the People what had paſſed in the Senate; % of the 
and Pompey joining with him, made a ſpeech, Pet, 
wherein he expreſ Ted himſelf in a manner ge 
highly honouring Cicero, and in terms which 44 aka 
| ſhewed the moſt lively and tender friendſhip. p exhort 
He treated him as the Saviour of the State, and aud a. 

ſaid, as the public ſafety operated by him, i cen 
| could not ſubſiſt but with him. He did not 
only 9 exhorrations and counſels, but 
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2 The Senate made haſte to come to a con- 
A new d. Cluſion; and for that purpoſe made a prepara- 
eree of the tory decree, containing ſeveral articles, all more 
Senate in favourable one than the other to a cauſe, which 
favour f became manifeſtly the cauſe of the Common- 

wealth, He forbade all perſons whatſoever to 

bring any obſtacles to the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Cicero, declaring, that whoever. did any thing 

to prevent it, would offend the Senate, and 
muſt be looked upon as an enemy to the Re- 
public, to the ſafety of goed men, and the 
union of the citizens. He even ordered, that 
if the cavalling of ilFdiſpoſed perſons ſhould 
too much retard the deciſion, Cicero might 
return without needing any other formality. 
He ordered thanks to be given to thoſe who 
came from the ſeveral towns in Italy to Rome, 
inviting them farther to carry the ſame zeal 
to the ſolemn aſſembly of the People, where 
the affair was to be finally determined, 

A ſelenn At length the great day arrived, which was 
ene the object of ſo much deſire, and many ne- 

wries, ir oh 

wherein gotlations for more than a year. The Pro- 
the affair tectors of the cauſe of Cicero had judged, with 
4 finally great reaſon, that the higheſt degree of autho- 
— ought to be given to the law by which he 
| was to be recalled, in order to take away from 
his enemies for ever the pretence of doing any 
thing againſt it. Thus, whereas he had been 
baniſhed only by a Tribunitian law, carried in 
that ſort of aſſembly called Comitia by Tribes, 
which comprehended only the Plebeians, and 
where a Tribune preſided, this was an aſſem- 
bly by Centuries, that was appointed to order 

| his re-eſtabliſhment ; a kind of aſſembly the 


. 


- moſt auguſt, and which fully repreſented every 


_  orderin the Nation. Both Conſuls, ſeven Præ- 
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pac 


le, and prayers. All the diſtinguiſhed 


ma of the Senate, the antient Conſuls, 


and antient Prætors, appeared upon the Tribu- 


nal of Harangues, and ſpoke the fame = 0 


guage. Clodius alone raiſed his voice 
ö — vows of all orders and 1 5 


citizens, and was not heard but with an in- 


eme that 8 not be very pleaſing, ro 
_—_ } | 


1 he: aſſembly was the eſs numerous that 


ever had been ſeen. All the People, all Italy | 
was preſent in it. No one thought he could 


be diſpenſed with, through age or infirmities, 


in not coming to teſtify his Zeal for his coun- 
for the return of him, who 
ö had been the preſerver of it. There was no 


variety in the ſuffrages, all with one common 
voice authorized the law, and Cicero (a) had 


reaſon to ſay, in extolling the circumſtances of þ 


this" day, ſo glorious to him, that Lentulus 


had not ſimply brought him back to his coun- 


try, but had made him re-enter in pomp, and 
in a triumphal car. The law was brought 
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eight Fribunes of the People, Pro 4. 698. 
ported the law. Lentulus and n. 
* made ann filled with the juſt | 


in and received on the 4th of Auguſt. Thus wes 


the | continuance of Cicero's exile, who went 


out of Rome in the beginning of IV the ei * 


e een . 


eio exeellenti atque di- ſignibus & cutru aurato re- 
S portati. e 1 
: WO. Henk ngauulls c  3&.\ |) ©) 


0 Ttaque P. Lentuli be- riſſimi cives, ſed equis in- 
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AR . He had already ſome time approached near- 

r 4 er to Italy; from the end of the preceding 

abode at year Theſſalonica had ceaſed to appear a ſafe 
Dyrrachi- azylum to him. This town depended on the 

1 government of Macedonia, — which Piſo his 
— enemy was immediately to take poſſeſſion; 

His d: and the report of the near arrival of the troops 

"ga i that this new Governor had ſent before him, 

City. determined. Cicero to ſeek elſewhere a retreat. 

Cic: ad Atticus, who. was then at his eſtate in Epirus, 

_ invited him to come and join him. Cicero pre- 

ferred Dyrrachium, where he ſhould be nearer 
to hear news from Rome, and of which place 
the inhabitants had already ſhewn him much 

affection. He arrived there on the 25th of 
November, and paſſed above eight months 

there, that is to ſay, till the 4th of Auguſt 
following, which was the ſame day that the 

law for his being recalled was authorized by the 
fuffrages of all the People. That day he em- 

barked at Dyrrachium, and landed the next at 

Brunduſium, where he found his dear daughter 

Tullia. Three days after he received, by a 

letter from his brother, the news of the law 

that re-eſtabliſhed him, and this was; the dcca- 

ion of an univerſal ; jour tO b the whole city: of 

; Brundufium. . 20 „ * Ba 

His tri- lis return to Rome was wiemphande and 
N and Plutarch obſerves, that Cicero has not ex- 
Rome. aggerated, in ſaying that all Italy had in ſome 
Poſt red. ſort brought him back again into the boſam 

= Sen. of his country upon their ſhoulders. But the 

39. better to conceive the glory of this return, let 

us ſee the citcumſtantial deſcription which our 

Orator himſelf gives of it. I am going to re- 


late it in his own words. All (a) the road, 
| | 6 fays 


Fe Mens reditus is fuit, 6 ut 3 Brunduſio uſque Romam 
agmen 
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* ha he, from Brunduſium to — aS f 8. 55. 


4 bordered by à continued croud of the ſeve - 
< ral people of Italy, for there was not any 


canton, nor any town in it that did not ſend. 
c deputations to congratulate me. What ſhall 
« 1 fay of the manner in which I was received 
c in each place; how, both from the towns 


and the cbuntry, the fathers of families with 
<« their wives and their children, either. went, 
out before me or came to me in my way to 


< teſtify their joy how many holidays were 


c celebrated on my account, with as much 


« chearfulneſs and. pomp, as thoſe which are 


45 conſecrated to the honour: of the immortal 


&« immortality. to me, I. ſaw the Senate. and 


the whole People come out of the gates to 
0 receive me, and Rome herſelf. almoſt ſhax- 


04 ing on her foundations, ſeemed to advance 
to embrace her preſerver. It might be ſaid, 


« that not only the men and women of all ages, 


| .. 6: all orders, and all conditions 5 but the Py 


e RN 3111 15 FLAC 


men perpetuum totius Tra, ler e e infer 


liz viderem. Neque enim fuit, quum ſenatum egreſſum 


regio fuit- ulla, neque mu- vidi populumque Romanum 


nicipium, neque præfectura, | erg 3 quum mihi ipſa 


aut colonia, ex qua non pub- convulſa ſedi- 
lice ad me venerint gratula- 8 ſuis, complectendum 


rum. Quid, dicam adventus | conſervatorem ſuum proce- 


meos; quid effuſiones ho- dere viſa eſt: qua me ita 


minum ex oppidis? quid accepit, ut non modò om- 


concurſum ex agris patrum nium generum, ætatum, or- 


familias cum eonjugibus ac dinum, omnes viri ac muli- 
liberis* quid eos dies, qui eres, omnis fortunæ ac loci, 
uaſi * immortalium ſed etiam mænia ipſa vide - 


{i & ſolennes, ſunt ad- rentur, ac tecta urbis, & 


ventu meo redituque cele - templa letari. In 1 7 515 
brati? Unus ile mihi e 
| = MS 28 « walls, 


* 


ods ? But the day eſpecially in which I re- 
« entered Rome, that day alone is worth an 


Lind 


| 
' 
| 
| 
3 


| take this ſtep by his ſon, of whom I have ſpoke 


non pulſanda, ſed etiam e- 
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22005 % walls, the houſes and the emp conceived 


66 tranſports of joy on ſeeing me 5 | 
Among this innumberable crond of great and 


| ſmall, there were only to be excepted the de- 


dared emenies of Cicero, I ſay declared: For 


_ Crafſus, notwithftanding their former bicker- 


ings mixt himſelf with the reſt, e 


ngaged to 


elſewhere. 
Ge. aa When Cicero arrived at the Porta Capena, 
Ate. IV.z. the ſtairs of the neighbouring temples well filled 


with an infinite number — People, who, as 


ſoon as they perceived him, clapped their hands, 
and made the place ring with their cries of joy 


and felicitation. All this multitude accom- 


panied: him as far as the capitol, where he went 
in the firſt place to pay thoſe duties which re- 
ligion preſcribed to him. After which he was 
conducted back, in the ſame manner, to the 
houſe where he was to lodge. The next day, 
which was the gth of September, he returned 
his thanks to the Senate, in a ſpeech which we 


have, and in which he did not content himſelf 


with paying his compliments to the Aſſembl7 

in general, but named one after another all the 
Maziftrates his benefactors, and among the pri- 
vate men Pompey alone, He thus fulfilled the 
lawsof gratitude which was one of his favourite 


virtues, and obſerving in this the moſt agree- 


able order, beginning with the Deity, and af- 
terwards acquitting himſelf towards man. 

Such was the return of Cicero, the ſplendor 
of which was ſo great, that it gave him reaſon 
to lay, (a) that had he conſidered only his 


(a) Ut ma mibi conſee- menda fiſſe idr ao 
lerata illa vis non mods Dems, 1. 76. 


glory, 


2 
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lory, he ought not to have reſiſted the vio- A Aug. 
E of Clodius, but to have ſought and pur- TR 
There was" one thing yet wanting to make His bugs 
dis re- eſtabliſnment complete: that was to re. be ci 
enter into the poſſeſſion of his houſe, and to; ,.5., 

ſee it rebuilt. It muſt be remembered here 47 ue er- 
what I have ſaid of the ingenious malice offence of te 
Clodius, who was willing both to diſgrace Ci- Nabe. 
tero by confounding the ſite of his houſe with 
that of M. Fulvios an enemy of the public, 85 
and by taking from him all hopes of ever re- 
covering it, by confecrating it to religion in 3 

pretended dedication to the goddeſs of liberty. 

Fes eaſy to gueſs what were the ſentiments uf 

Cicero dn the account. If (a) not only they 

do not reſtore me my houſe, ſays he in 14 1 

«pleading, that he made to reclaim it, but — "_ 

« that it ſhould be found to be changed, at Ml 

« the very inftant that my enemy gloried in 

« my affliction, in his own crimes and in the 

6 public calamity, in ſuch caſe, who can doubt 

« but my return would be an eternal puniſh- 

« ment to me? My houſe is in the moſt fre- 
* quented quarter of Rome, expoſed to the 

« yiew of all the citizens,” Tf they will pre- 

<< ſerve that wretched building there, which 
bears the inſcription of the name of an ene- 


() Sin mea domus non qua ſi manet Hlad non mo- 
mods mihi non redditur, numentum urbis, ſed ſe- 
ſed etiam monumevtum præ - pulerum, inimieo nomine 
bet inimico doloris mei, ſce - inſcriptum; demigrandum 
Jeri ſai, public calamitatis: potids aliquò eff, quàm ha- 
e e en eee e 
ternam putet ? In conſpec- videam - copltitate. 
he eſt urbis 5. 100. 


Lotus mea, Fontifices: in 


1 my 
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A.R. 6% my, and which cannot be looked upon as an 
MN * bs {664 to the city, but as its — xa 31 
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&« muſt retire to any other part of the world, 


rather than inhabit a place, where J hall 
4 have before my eyes the trophies, of a vic- 
4. 2 Sauen over the Commonwealth and my, 
6 ſe] 
e ln only made all the difficulty ts 
* For the law which ordered the recall of Cicero, 
re-eſtabliſhed him in the enjoyment. of all his 
but that which had 


rights, and all his goods: 
been once conſecrated to the gods could never 
more be taken away for profane uſes; there · 


__ tore before he could be allowed to xe-enter, his 
houſe, it was neceſſary, that the Pontiffs ſhould 


lege of Pontif 


„„ 


n made was valid or not. 0 

This queſtion was pleaded — alle the Col 
* between Cicero and; Clodius, 

on the laſt day o September. Our Orator diſ- 


determine whether the conſecration that- had 


played all the fore of his eloquence, on a 


ſubject. which intereſted him ſo nearly, and 
had 2 80 to be ſatisfied with the | ſucceſs: of it. 
There tiffs declargd,, that if the perſon, who 

Prfeex nded to e the dedication, had not 


9 gr ged with this commiſſion 
TE 1 Gi — — might be reſtored to 
that to him. All. the world 


22 this $f ti as giving the cauſe 
2 1 for nothing was more certain than 


that the dedication was made without any order 


from the People. Nevertheleſs Clodius, always 


impudent to the laſt degree, cauſed himſelf to 


be preſented to the People on the ſpot, by his 


brother Appius, -who was Prætor, and gave 


out in a wil We that et Padtiffs had 


— 


. 4 
va 4 
- " 


5 


* 
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determined in his favour, and that Cicero $3; 56 
would repoſſeſs himſelf of his houſe by force 
He impoſed upon no body, but the Senate | 
being aſſembled the next day, the firſt of 
October, took from him all pretence to his ri> - 
diculous triumph. All the Pontiffs who were 
Senators, were preſent, and Cn. Lentulus Mar 
cellinus, Conſul elect, and the firſt who deli- 
vered his opinion, asked them before all : the 
motives of their judgment. M. Lucullus an- 

ſwered in the name and by the conſent of al 
his Collegues, that it was for the Pontiffs to 
decide as to what regarded religion, and for 

the Senate with reſpect to the law they had 

made for deſtroying the houſe in diſpute. That 

as Pontiffs they had pronounced themſelves on 

the rights of religion, and as Senators they 

were going to do it upon the law. Himſelf, 

his Collegues, and all the other Senators de- 
elared themſelves in favour of the cauſe of ß 
Cicero. Clodius who ſaw what turn the affair 
was likely to take, was willing to prevent te 
concluſion of it by ſpeaking all the reſt of the 

day. But at length the indignation of all the 
Aſſembly, and the noiſe that was raiſed, oblig- 

ed him to hold his tongue. The Tribune 
Atilius Gavianus came to the ſupport of Co 
dius, and oppoſed the decree, which of con- 
ſequence'could not be made that day. But the 
uneaſineſs of men's minds was ſo great that 
Atilius- dared: not perſiſt the next day. The "yn 
Senatuſconſultum was prepared, and it was ſaid Pil: n. 35 
that the houſes of Cicero in town and count 
ſhould be rebuilt at the expence of the Com- 
monwealth an honour that had never been 
done to any other citizen. It was alſo ordered 


thas the Portico of Catulus ſhould be reſtored 
f 3 


- 
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Ax e. 2 according to the former plan, and a 28 it 
uns before Clodius had united a part of Ci- 
cero's houſe to it; in ſo much that the name 
— work of that madman might nir 
1 
When Cicero ſays that his houſes were re- 
built at the expence of the public z this re- 
uires ſome explanation, and means only that 
re was money aſſigned to him out of the 
Treaſury for that purpoſe. And that they 
+ might proceed therein with juſtice, an eſtimate 
was made of his houſes : and that in Rome 
was valued at two millions of ſeſterces, that is 
to ſay, about twelve thouſand five hundred 
pounds ſterling. Cicero ſeems to be fatisfied 
on this . : but he complains to Atticus, 
that thoſe at Tuſculum and Formia were ſor- 
didly rated and much beneath their real value, 
3155 L. that is to ſay, the firſt at five hundred thoy- 
feerling. 1 ſand ſeſterces; the other at f two hundred and 
1 Bf fifty choufand: which he attributes to the in- 
k. trigues of thoſe who envied him. Thoſe 
„ who before had clipe my wings, were ſorry 
„ (a) ſays he agreeably, to ſee my feathers 
„ grow again; but for all that, | flatter my- 
«6 ſelf they will not grow the leſs. 
By Cicerss It is true that gratitude, the engagements be 
advice, the had entered into, — laſtly intereſt and policy 
425 Fog ſo ſtrictly united Cicero to Pompey, that 
r / it is not very uprizing that the rigid 


pening it had awakened — 4 
e e Rat, was 1 * ae _ 


iv, 5 


4} 
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they were afraid of a famine there. This fear & 8,695 


was. the occaſion of che multitudes mutinying 
fo far as to attack and being ready to force 
the | houſe of the Prætor L. Cecilius, who, 
gave the Apollinarian games. This movement 
and ſeveral others like it, were originally owing 
to the diſcontents of the People themſelves ; _ 
but Clodius had greatly added his own to them, 
and always ready to excite ſeditions, he ſcarce 
a eee increaſe ro ras _ he once 
und it I up. At his inſtigation the 
populace laid hold on Cicero, and — 
entered Rome, troops of the ſeditious demand- 
ed bread of him, as if it depended upon him 
to give it them. The good citizens thought 
alſo it would be proper for him to concern him- 
ſelf in the affair, in order to take away the ſu - 
perintendance of proviſions from ſuch a wretch 
as Sex, Clodius, to whom Clodius had given it 
in his Tribuneſhip, and to transfer it to Pom» 
pey, who, for a long time, had been the re- 
ſaurce of the Commonwealth in all caſes of dif- 
ficulty and importance, 9 0 | | 
The Senate aſſembled in the Capitol to de- 
liberate on means to remedy this evil, The 
tumult was ſo great, and the populace fo fari- 
ous, that the greateſt part of the Conſulars 
dared not come to the Senate. There were 
but three found there, Cicero, Meſſala, and 
Afranius. Cicero propoſed to engage Pom- 
pey to take upon himſelf the ſuperintendance 
of proviſions, and that the Senatuſconſultum 
they ſhould make thereon ſhould be ſupported 
by an ordinance of the people. This advice 
being followed, Cicero gave an account of it 
to the People immediately. The next day the 
Senate being aſſembled in a great number no 
WEEDS, To One 


7 
. op one of the Conſulars was miſſing, and they all 

to allow to Pompey whatever he ought 
to demand. He would have fifteen Lieute- 


nant-Generals, at the head of whom he placed 


{iN 
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Cicero, as he was becoming in every thing 


another ſelf with him, Theſe were his terms. 


He thought of nothing more but the law, 
that he'was to propoſe to the People; Here 
we ſhall ſee the artful ambition of Pompey. 


The Conſuls prepared the ſcheme of a law, 


which gave him the general and ſupreme ſu- 
intendance of . proviſions - throughout the 


whole extent of the Empire for five years. 


This was enough. But a Tribune of the Peo- 


ple, named Meſſius, preſented another ſcheme, 


which added to that of the Conſuls the free 


and abſolute diſpoſition of the Finances and 


public treaſure: a fleet and an army; and, in 
ſome of the Provinces where Pompey was to 
go, an authority ſuperior to that of the Pro- 


prætors or Proconſuls who governed them. 


5 Our Conſular law, ſays Cicero, ſeemed but 


«© modeſt, that of Meſſius was inſupportable ; 
« Pompey ſaid that he deſired ours, and his 


friends ſupported that of the Tribune.” 
Cicero does not tell us which of-the two laws 


paſſed :: but Dio in comparing the command 
that was given to Pompey. on this occaſion 


with that with. which he was inveſted in the 


Pyrates war, gives us reaſon to believe, that it 
was that of Meſſius, which was carried, agree- 


able to the ſecret wiſhes of Pompey. His 
| pony (s) after his return "ow the war vith 


| (a) Dewy: is 
dur Nan 
pu * Ye "aw . | 


mui . e „m 


—— 
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Mithridates/diminiſhed, and began to languiſh a. R. 695. 


through iĩnaction. He found it was now in his "hh 5 mM 
power to reſume his former vigour . by. the 
means of this new command, which ſubinitted wh, 
to his authority the ports, the markets, the ſale 
of grain, and in a word every thing that de- 
ed on navigation and labour. 

As Cicero was the firſt promoter of this af. The ur. 
| füt, it excited againſt him the complaints and = 190 

— of a part of the zealous defenders yoke, wil 
of liberty. To whom would Cicero do this? againf Ci- 
« ſaid ey. Is he ignorant of the credit and . His 
«© eſteem he enjoys; what ſervices he has done _—_ oro 
«his country; with what i lendor and glory Domo 25 
« he was re-eſtabliſhed? Why muſt he do 30. 

e ſuch honour to the man by whom he was 

« abandoned ?” Cicero anſwered theſe re- 
proaches with freedom, not diſagreeing with 
them in 'the wrongs that Pompey had done 

him, but ſtill proteſting that he would never 
quit his alliance with him. Let them ceaſe, 

« ſaid he, to endeavour to weaken my condi- 
tion after my re-eftabliſhment by the ſame 
„ methods which they took to overthrow me. 
They have ſown the ſeeds of diviſion be- 

« tween Pompey and me, which they ſhall 
never do again. I know that I have been 
not only abandoned but given up. I am 
% not ignorant of any thing that was done to 
4 deſtroy me; I fay no more of it: but it 
* would be ingratitude not to ſay, that I think 
e myſelf indebted in a great meaſure to Pom- 

e pey for my return; and that if the chiefs of 
the Senate equalled him in their zeal, he diſ- 

« tinguiſhed himſelf among them all by his 
8. 1 by his efforts, . his prayers, and 
2 « laſtly 


r 
«a +2 BY 
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A.R. . laſtly by the dangers he expoſed himſelf to 


r d e in my cauſe,” 
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Pompey re- As to the reſt, there was no reaſon to be dif. = | 


2 farisfied with the ſuperintendance of proviſio 
| ty to Ru being intruſted to Pompey. He Le him: 
ſelf in this employment, as in al os 822 N 
ſatisfaction and advan 
Ge pro wealth, There had ed 7255 | 
Domo, a. in ſome of the Provinces. from a —. 
i drew her ſubſiſtence; in others the ſcarcity was 
owing to a bad adminiſtration ; corn had been 
_ ſent to other places in hopes of a better ſale: 
or locked up on the firſt apprehenſion of its 


Plut. owing dear. Pom at his Licutenants- 
r ot his friends to FEE 


and took upon 
himſelf the care of Aug the three granaries 
of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and the coaſt of 
Africa. He gathered together there a great 
quantity of proviſions z- and ſhewed ſo much 
ardour and activity to bring ſuccour to Rome, 
when he was to return ag 6x? with 
is ſoldiers, the wind being very high and 
3 a ſtorm, in ſo much 240 — Pilots 
made a difficulty to put off, he embarked the 
firſt, and ordered chem to weigh anchor, ſay- 
ing: There is a neceſſity for us . to 
« ſea, but it is not neceſſary to live. 
courage ſucceeded, he made a happy _— x 
and by the good orders he knew how to give, 
the markets were ſtocked with corn the 
ſea covered with veſſels. The plenty was ſuch, 
that like a fruitful ſource, ſays Flutarch, there 
was not only a ſufficient ſupply for the We 3 
but it ſpread itdelf to all the neigh 
countries about. | 
It was not fo eaſy to re-eſtabliſh Pp 
ROSE, © as it was RIG: back * The 
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tQ.reign there, and Clodius was 'alw; 
Milla „ang attempts ar Coda 


r e favoured him, had Mil. 
nies, but not quaſhed, the progeed- Cie. 4 


had no way to eſcape, but by gettin 
: 7 Fdile; . The Kalles wy 2 
ld: ſerve him for a ſafeguard. For 
me —_ Milo omitted nothing to pre : 
wg named to ĩt: and as often as the 
nt about to hold the Aſſem- 
ole eee to the election of, Ediles 4 8 
pped him, by giving notice of ſome bad | 
den Which broke up the Aſſembiy for that 
, Qlodiugdrove to extremes, beczme more 
furious, and ſometimes was angry = 
and ſometimes, with Cicero. 
F of armed 
ove away, 6 


at work on the foundation of Ci 

's houſe 3, Bi: afterwards overthrew the. 
of Carulus,. 2 the Conſals, au- 

egree of he Senate, had on 8 


4 | . ro Ys * 147 they bad 
I aL, ea 8 they . 
* le it, * wee 299 „in Nen of 


ainſt the perſon, gf Cicero 
vas coming down the 
the A 29 Via, l band himſelf 
on ſudden, by: the party of his 
ul. Cries and 2 a 


* 


he 1 have faid, that he Was ee 5 
nquility.,, The ordinances Chan * 


ilo 2 oe not give up the point: and A * 3. 5 


| um. . eee, Me ren __ Es, 


| 
| | 
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_ | was in his power to have ſlain Clodtus. | 
(a) fays he, 3 operations ro hug 
_ « pleafed me, a 


: 4 * ; | * 
/ 8 ; 
A * 2 4 Fl 


— 
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mower of ſtones, ſticks and ſwotds, all 
claimed his extreme danger. 6 


into the porch of a neighbouring —_ ad. bt 
as he was well accompanied, his peop ack 
that 


ported the ſiege with fuch an advange 


| and Toft remediu 
& wete all Iwanted.” He was fo much av« 


from ſhedding the blood of illuſtrious hits: 
although it was of knaves, that he would not 5 
try the ſame forture. | 


Clodius was not weary, The next 
rech of November, he came in broad 


the Houſes of Milo with men armed with 


| fwords and bucklers. Others carried lighted 


 & Houſe in the neighbourhood, Which belongec 
to P. Sylla, defended ſome years before by Ci- 


torches to ſet fire to it. He toak for his 


cero. He was repulſed: feveral of his at- 


tendants were' re killed on the ſpot: but for 


himſelf, he took care of his on ſafety. 


Was Nome in this condition a city, or 4 


field of battle? The brutal lives of the fitft 


men, ſuch « the Poets deſcribe them, before 


the eſtabliſhment of laws and focieties, was 


I have already obſerved, a liberty, which pro- 


duced ſuch exceffes,- muſt ſoon come to an 


end, and give way to monarchical power. 


The authority of che Senate could do no- 
ching againſt fuch horrible diſorders. They 


were often mentioned in che meetings of that 


(a Sed egd Aint chrari webe: arent be ce 


1 ad Att. iv. — 


3 
* 


e 


„ the 
ght, an hour before noon, to attack bne bf 


there ever any thing in them more ſavage? AS 


5 * 
C2 : 
- Ah Am mT oc. a MoGRRES 
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avoult Aſſembly , 4d" Maärcellinus, the Conſul R. $5: 
elekt. 170 ys' ſpoke thereon with vigour. He Cie. wid. 
wouli irg it, chat the new violences com- & ad Q. 
mitted by Clodius were compriſed in the accu- Fr. II. 1. 
ſation intended againft Him, and that Judges 
mould be named to decide chat affair, before | 
they proceeded to the election of Ædiles. All 
the fruits of the efforts both of the Senate and 
of Milo, was to keep off the nomination of 
Clodiizs for 2 While: but at length he carried Chdw is 
it, and being choſe Edile, found himſelf in 2% ad 


condition to inſult his accuſer. „ 
It was about this time, that the famous f . 
e deat 


cullus died, in a manner deplorable in ſo great” 
man, if it was not proper that we ſhould know, 1 
that neither great talents nor great exploits, Plut. the 

co us out of the reach of human miſeries. 

mad, either through ſickneſs, or the 

— of ſome 1 given him by one of his 
freed men. His brother, M. Lucullus became 
his guardian, and took upon him the admini- 
ſtration of his eſtate and perſon, L. Lucullus 
did not hve long in this ſorrowful condition, 
which had not fully ſhewn itſelf till after the 
exile of Cicero. His death touched the Peo- 
ple, and his funeral was celebrated with a great 
concourſe and with great teſtimonies of eſteem z 
in ſo much that the multitude would have him 
- Interred, as Sylla had been, in the ages 
Martius. His brother had much difficulty 
obtain leave to tranſport him to the pig d del. 
tined for his ſepulture in the territory of Tuſ- 
culum. M. — 9 — did not long ſurvive him, 
but cloſely followed a brother whom he had al- 


s tenderly lovec. 
cannot fitiiſh the account of the events of 4 charae- 


thi year, WI ithout ſpeaking « of W who 2 4 


* 


fe 
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25 e ss then Prætor, and who, after he bad con- 
©>*5curred with his Collegues in the re-eſtabliſh- 
5 ment of Cicero, even pleaded with him before 
the Pontiffs, to obtain the reſtoration of his 
ifreatiſe houſe. _ Callidius was an Orator, and M. Rol- 
| _ lin, in his Treatiſe on Studies, has related what 
Of be eli. picture Cicero drew of his eloquence. But to 
quence of avoid repetitions, I ſhall quote only one paſ- 
che bar. ſage, but that ſays all. If (a) the ion 
of the art of ſpeaking well, confilts, ſays 
* Cicero, in a ſweet and charming ſtile, no- 
thing can be deſired more excellent than that 
of Callidius.“ But force was entirely want- 
ing to him: and Cicero taok an occaſion, when 
he pleaded againſt him, . very artfully to give a 
proof, in his cauſe, of this defect of fire and 
vivacity in his adverſary. 

Callidĩus accuſed a certain man, 3 
Gallius, of a deſign of poiſoning him, and had 
entered into a long detail of the proofs he 

| pretended to have of this fact. He treated all, 
after his manner, with order, with eloquence, 
and in a florid ſtile, but without emotion or 
ſentiment. Cicero, in anſwering him, employ- 

ed at firſt the means the cauſe furniſhed him 
with, after which he added: How (b) Cal- 

* lidius, if what you now relate to us was not 


(a) fi optimum ſt 15 ex infantiom 3 ingenus elicere 


ſuaviter dicere, nihil eſt quod 


melius hoc quærendum pu- 
tes. Cie, Bruto, u, 276. 


(6) Tu iftuc, M. Callidi, 
niſi fingeres, hc ageres ? præ- 
ſertim quum iſtà eloquen tia 


alienorum hominum pericu- 


la defendere acerrimè ſoleas, 
tuum negligeres ? Ubi dolor, 


ubi ardor animi, qui etiam 


voces & querelas folet ? nulla 
perturbatio animi, nulla cor- 


poris: frons non percuſſa, 
non femur: pedis, quod mi- 
nimum eſt, nulla ſupploſio., 
Itaque tantum abfuit ut in- 
flammares noſtros animos, 


ſomnum iſto loco vix tene - 


bamus. 2 Cic. Bruto, u. 278. 
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«* a romance of your own compoſing, could AR. 695. 


ou deliver it in fo unaffecting a manner? 
5 x ou are a great orator,” and know how to be 


„ warm when you ſpeak of the dangers of 


F others : How then can you be ſo indifferent 
in your own ? Where are the vehement com- 


« plaints? Where is that force of ſentiment, 


- « which" makes even the meaneſt people els- 
* quent? Neither your mind, nor your body, 
e feem to be moved, there i 1s not to be ſeen 
e in you any fign of indignation, or any geſ- 
« ture of grief? You are cold and lapguid-.; 
e ſo that, far from being inflamed by your dif- 


« courſe, we have much ado to forbear falling 


« aſleep.” 


Such :an"Orator failed in the möſt eſſential 


part of his art, and very probably wanted that 
activity that was neceſſary to raiſe him in the 


Commonwealth. He ſtopt at the Prztorſhip, 
and could never arrive at being Conſul. - 

During this year and the preceding, Cæſor 
had done great things in Gaul. I have not hi- 
therto entered into a particular recital of them, 
that I might not interrupt the train of facts, 
and eſpecially thoſe; relating to the exile and 
recalling of Cicero. But I am going now to 
Nur 1 8 what gd =_y we in arrear. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


SHORT deſcription . A * 
manners of the Gals The two firſt 
campaigns of Czfar in Gaul. The 
affair of the re-eſtabliſhment of Ptolemy Au- 
letes. A renewing! of the confederation be- 
tween Pompey, Ceſar, and Craſſus. The ſe- 
cond Conſulſhip of AP and Craflus, Years 
of Rome 694 to 695. 


SECT: „ 


A preliminary refleftion. The Jens cad 
diviſion of Gaul. The difference between the 
Aquitani, the Belge, and the Celis. The 
Gauls made uſe of the Greek tongue in their 
atts, A mulliplicity of people in Gaul form- 
ing one national body, Two fattions divide 


Y'3 


0 
LEW 


al. Gaul. Particular faftions among each 


People, and in each Canton. Two diſtinguiſhed 
and illuſtrious orders . the Gauls, ibe 
Druid, and the Nobles, The People account- 
ed as nothing. The Druids werg the Os 

the - 


CONTENTS. 


= Philoſophers, the Potts, and the Fudges of 
the Nation-. 7 ma ration. of . the Druids. 


755 general am- 


Dbe chief. 


ble in — of Sammer, Te, : 
-» The Nobles all fought an borfebgck.  Cantinu- -. 
ally employed. in war. The form. of. their ge- 


_ ernment. Axriſtacratical. Silence — ou _—_ | 


unte perſons. concerning the affairs of Stats. 


. | The barbatous - cuſtoms of the Gault. An 


|. Gimable charaer of the Genius of the Gault. 


 - Their valaur. They want RU Their 
_. leuity, Their badily advantages. The tale 


Cal. The trade. The Neligian of the Gauls. 
Auna vittims. Their principal Divinities. 
- The Hercules of the Gault. The Gault pnt- 


em 10 ze the iſſue of the God: of the. dead. 


Dey begin their natural day at the ſotuing of 


1, Fun. Their domeſtic aten. Lans dig 


10 re Their man- 5 


. , «ages. Weir funerals. The manners of the 
' 1 Gouls like thoſe of the antient people of La- 
iu, deſeribed by: Virgil. Tt glory of the 
arms of the Gauls. Cæſar, bitherio a fattious 


SHigen, is beginning to be one e the greateſt 


1, Warriars. His gioty - effaces that of all the 
ler Roman - Generals, He mates himſelf 


0 Adored by the ſoldiers, and animates them aide 


bis ine. Some wonderful paſſages: on this fal. 


Jad. He knows bew to: reward. with magni - 


Fatuct, and ſaew an crampie of tbe contempt 


conſtitution. His prodigious attivity. 2. he 
n ee, n pens 
Pass of len. 8 Nan inc 285 


0 75 4 Par: 


of the Gauls for magnificence. Much gold in 


: of dangers and fatignes. The weakneſs: of bis 


4 - 8. x ＋ ”" | ** * N 
2 22 — 4 i A. — 


14 Xa vi l We INIT oy GA : 5 
8 Neher Such 
4 confeß that I am diſmayed by the alen 1 


naryre- J am going to treat of; and being to give 
Ai. an account of the wars of Car in Gaul, Pam 
ic 


3 A- ſenſible how much ſuch an undertaking is abdve 
75. my reach. It brings to my mind the ſtory of 
| that Philoſopher, — having dared to make 
2 diſcourſe on the art of war before Hannibal, 
was looked upon by that General as a "dotard, 
who was worthy only of contempt. It is true, 
the caſe which Iam in is very different from 
that, in which this Philoſopher had put him- 
ſelf.. That was his own choice, and to ſet 
zhimſelf off before one of the greateſt Captains 
that ever was in the world, he choſe a ſubject 
he was not competent to: Whereas I find 
myſelf brought to a recital of the exploits of 
Cæſar, in the proſecution of my plan, and by 
the neceſſity of an engagement which hardly 
1s free on my part. But I ſhall avoid ſpeak- 
ing of my own. head, and Cæfar himſelf mall 
be my guide, in all that J relate of his: mili- 
conduct. nr $5 cn 
But to be able: to fallow: ſuch a guide, I 
know I ought to have lights, of which Pam 
entirely deſtitute. As to his ſtile, he ſcems, 
1 Sy the ſimplieity (a) the eaſineſs, and natural 
_  airof it, to render himſelf acceſſible to alb his 
readers: But as to what regards the ſundamen- 
tal buſineſs, I do not deny but I ſhall have a 
Ae to well r it: How wen 
nne 


(a N adi 9 (Commen - . — £s . 
tarii 8255 recti, fimpli- Bruto, u. 262, \ 23:0 ' 


ces, omni ornatu orationis, 


: dan 


Mall I bene eee it as it oj 
Cæſir perhaps never had a worthy Sd 
if it Was not that great Prince; his rival * 
the glory of ams, who took a pleaſure. "in | 
Catalchia to ſtudy all the ſteps of the Ro- al. ty. 
man General, and to obſerve upon the fpot. 
© how, by the advantage of poſts, he conſtrain- * 5 
ed five legions” and two experienced chiefs fo - 
lay down their arms without ghting. The 19 50 2 
Prince, in giving an account of à conduct f DE Hol 
whichithe'comprehended all' the fleill, becauſe 4 " 
he was. capable" of giving examples of it, ra. 
viſked all thoſe who 'underſfoed it: “ And or. tha.” 
e, never, ſays M. Boſſuet, did ſo great ade Mr. le 
* maſter explain Cæfar's Conientarte by lo Frince- 
4e learned leſſons.“ 1% hn. OS: $1592 - { £31, * 
All theſe ' reflections "ought to male me 
reno unce my deſign. Nevertheleſs] hope that 
neceſſity may ſerve me for à juſtiffable Exc 
And if any one of our warfiors, WhO know 
h to join the merit of letters to that of arms, 
mall intereſt himſelf enough in the Aucceſs bf 
my work, to make me acquainted” with the 
. I may commit, in ſpeaking öf a ſcience 
do not underſtand, I ſhall vety readily make 
the beſt uſe am able, of Aer advice he is 
Reer, to give me. 5112 * 9 48 — OL 62 OE! " 7 + 
Cefar's wars in the Gauls parti. larly con- 
cern us Frenchmen, who inhabit the country 
"that "was the theatre of them. And here the 
vatiquiſhed touch us more nearly than the < 
| -Gbegors,« I therefore believe, that after I hae 
ee un the more general boundaries and diyi- 
Hon of antient Gaul, I ſhall not 'diſpleaſe f Y 
readers, by giving them ah account of "the 
manners of the Gauls. I fall not, for that 
L 90 into learned 9 that ar EE 
e 


- 2 
f IF 
- . 


& VI. 


„% wh - 


ese A raten Reſin 


above. my and do nes age with the 
intent of Pins E Hiſtory. 5 and Straba will 

10 Pan principal be 5521 hall drove any 

r der £5 

Nee len- The boundaries of Gay! were angicatly; mare 
Aaries and extended than thoſe of France are at preſent. 
2 25 took in all that is t he found between 
_ to *2 Hanes, on, 5725 North, the Great Sea on 
B. Gall. Pyrenean mountains, and — 


— 5 70 towards he North, . * ihe 


22 — 
Seine on one part, 
er 
track which remained in the middle, and which 
| ed from the Channel and the , weſtern 
Ocean, to the Meditermaean and the: Alps, 
v was called Celties' or Gaul, properly 
ſao named, For the inhabjzants. of this part, 
_ which aloge was larger than che other twd 0 
gether, had vo other nams than the eoraman 
name of the Nation, Celtæ or Gauls. This 
name was ſo properly their pws,. that Czfgr 
Stk 0 e Sives it to che pq 
E 
Ihe ; The e 3 long time D had 
a ente and having ſubdued. as 
I have. R all the ſouthern, part along the 
ſea, from the Alps to the Pyrenecs, made. 2 
74 Feerinte or conquered: custry of it, 
which comprehended yery-peer-all-chat at pre- 
ew u Provence and 2 n 
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By the u DANVILLE, 


SAR, 


GGW 
Feveral Towns or People among the. 7 
Oauls, and their Capital Ada, af altho'not 

4 mentoned u W a neee 


by an *. 
. Jome Capitals „ 


1 gwen tem in Honour If Auguolus, | 
| which could. not be written in the 
Map it rde have Figures joined io them 
| TO He following is an Explanation... 
1Ague A uu Tarbellice. 


Gov, DAugurtaRaurac? 
| n SG eve ities which are — 


under offer Jamar. 
' 20 Aughotodumum. 
u Augudtonemetum. = 
a h me 
85 W eee ae. 
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: © Turkanche emed Ast Gail bad 2 

E Aol is to tak the Roman Proviats,' Cel 
Belgia: GH itt 9710 we © Un 

Ladd ion thut we are going tor gi gore * 5 0 o 

of! the of the Gail, lower — _ — 

r6nſider the Roman Province) who had already +... 

actommodated- themſtlven tor che: oiſtamgcand. 70 123 

De their Conquerors. 1 


Nil & 030183100 did, 2 12910 Is 


. 2 . „ 
irn, Sod 2 | 


19 Hi 0 * 


— 3 


| 9 —— one - 
= Ee oe 
um 10 were the 
moſt brave of all the Gaulæ, and knew neither Ca 
pleaſures nor valuptuouſneſs : from- 8 | 
| ew of which their Ute Sat the Din £1 
Prinz had ſecured them. The Celtæ, 
having the Romans ntar them, and morcaver 
| being 9 the other, ant carrying on 
trade, began to ha ſoftned, and td 
| at leaſt part; of the antient fierceneſs:of - 
jade goons gy Fw neee x 

| languages: among the mo- 
derns, who have ſeareheu deepeſt into that bu⸗ 
ſineſs, pretend, on the that there was 
but one common mot only among 8 
all the inhabitants of Gaulʒ butiamong all the 
E Celtica; which, beſides the 
nded; the: Germans, the IH. 
iards, and they do not admit 


Zope, 
and _— 


0 


| „ — e e 
5 end 0d d. 5 gamatꝰ enter into 

4 "his diſpute: T 067154 501. At 03 20 80 nag 
© Ne Gaul: But one e ee, think; I opght 


5 L e thar the Calls, q 


* their n their:cpublie: and'privare)adts:: :and he 


2. >; that-fving tagen e ee the 
8.6. .. Helvetii, 2 het fd in it 2 H. wrote in 
14. & I. Greek letters, eee contained a liſt of all 


35. "hes 'who. had of their, tg 0 ſeck 

Aide eint men, women, and 

WE e. PT rates: of the'tx eſfion Geek 
letters, becauſe it is that of and which 

2 ans given robm for a double intetpretation.: ” 8 
eme clünkatbat ir. relates onlyto the cha- 

a ** dere, and chat theſe acts were. wrote in the 
ouch Gauliſm or Crhtic language, but with Greek 
r They Iuppere this opitidnę by ſhew ing 

27 thatiae ae Fine Cel adac was not 

Id. ibid. known among the Gauls. Firſt. o becauſe Di- 
I. 19: tuitiacus, à celebrated Druid, does not confer 
with Cæſfar, but by che help of in interpreter; 
whereas — and ſpoke the 
V. 48, Greek perfectly-well. In the ſecond place, Q 
Cicero being ſtraiily preſſed by thr Nervn *, 
Canſar, who wasidefirqus to give him an imme: 
dimze ſuccour; wrote to him in Greek, that if his 

Jetter: ſhould: imtercepted it might not be 
underſtood, 7 — che Gauls 
did not underſtand the Greeko ang Hon. 

But, on the other hand, it muſt he confal 

Ted, that \Ceſar's/expreſſion was very ambigu- 
dus, and very deceittul, if he would | ſpeak 5: And. 
9 words 1 enn e e 

* 4% 4 3; N AT; 
,. eee, . an{pare y 


Sui; 


Sof Steck lee 


their 
this 


their. acts, in their ordinary commerce they 
2 ade uſe of the language of the Country, 
This being ſoz it is not at all ſurprizing, that 
a Druid ſhould not be able to maintain a con- 
e ip Greek, And as to the letter wrote 
of: Cæſar to Q. Cicero, it Was in the northern 
extremity of Gaul that the thing happened: 
Hiſt taught the Greek, language to the, Gaus, 
that that knowledge extended itſelf only to te 
neighbouring countries, or at, moſt to thoſe 

not far diſtant, and that it had not penetrated 
into the North of Gaul, the inhabitants of 
which preſerved to that time all their ferocity. 5 
Each of the three great parts of Gaul com- A nun. 
prehended ſeveral people, who had their Ma- 2 of 
giſtrates, their Senates and their Chiefs. But all , 
theſe people, -nevertheleſs, formed together aj wwe as. 
national body, they had general aſſemblies, and ziona/ 
united themſelves in their common affairs. boch. 
In ſo vaſt a body compbſed of ſo many parts, Two fac, 
it is not to be wondered that factions ſhould 2% 4% 
ariſe. There were two ſubſiſting in gener . 
which divided the whole Nation. At tbe 
cad of one were the Edueni, antient allies. f 
the Romans: The other had for their chiefs, 


4 8 » 2 N ! by dun 
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The Mane, if Wann 


ſomerimes the Arvemi, Sometimes the Seis 
ii; and laſtly, froth the entrance f Cſir irith 
'Gan), the Rhemi. For Cefar voc a (good | 
| Yeal of care not to' extinguiſh theſe faction, 
which the Gaus from eaſily Seed he 
their $ and after he had 
power of the i, he favoured the ” 
of that of the Rhemi, who ſubſtituted thern- 
felves' in their place, ſhewing himſelf 
ther as well {atisfied with thoſe who ranged 
- themſelves on the {ide of theſe new chieſs, 1 
Wich thoſe who continned attached to the 
Edueni. ee 
— The ſame ſpirit of faction, which divided 
fam Gaul in = divided alſo each 


a e e canton, and almoſt each family. 
hout the whole, ac chick 


93 parties there throug 

. of patties, who were always choſen from a1 
the moſt powerful and the moſt eſteemed, to 
be ſupreme arbiters of affairs, and of 
the weak. For Cæſar thought that this ptat- 
tice Was not introduced of itfelf, but had been 
eſtabliſhed with deſign, that thoſe who were 
not in a condition to defend themfelves from 


oppreſſion by their own ſtrength W br 
ac affiſtance and ſupport Theſe Chiefs al- 


ways took in hand the N of their Clients, 
and if they failed therein, they were dif 
| 2 and loſt all their authority, 
The common people of Gaul were almoſt 
2 all in bondage; they were looked upon as no> 
ching, and never admitted into any public de- 
2 among Iiberations. Oftentimes thoſe among them, 
the Carli: who fotmd themſelves reduced to poverty, 
The Dru- made themſelves flaves to ſome great man, 
2 on who thus became their maſter, and treated them 
The People accordingly. Al ä all 1 alt 
accounted pow er, 
as mn. * 


„ 


We er ob 
bh, * wehen in the” two. orden of 
and” Cavaliers, ' wha, for the great 
hn "1 Gal call Nobles. Thus the * 
tient ſtate! of "Gaul much reſembled the pre- 
let ſtatr of Poland, Where the Peaſants are 
ſkives, the middling g People very little confi- 
| tited, and whete the Churchhen and the 
Nobles etjoy by Woe, to ſpeak properly, the 
| 1 bf citizens, and Frompoſe the Com- 


5 


gion 1 the province of the — 
Hof offices which required knowledge, wwe the 


Ther wett the Prieſts, the Philoſophers, b 


Fon and the Judges of the Nation. 


vifhed them thus, the Bards who were — 2 


te the Ja) Eubages, Sacrificers ; 
Draids, moral 'Philoſophers, But 
three orders ſeen to make one body N 
and oo all included i in che common denomi- 
Aber Wat, loyed in al er- 
ir was employed in eri- 
publit pry Men private. ployed in a which 
bro Fami, if we may believe Pliny, even 
to magic, all that belonged to the worſhip of 
the gods, all the confaled remains of natural 
religion, or what error abuſing the name of 
religion, has made regarded as ſacred, were un- 
der their juriſdiction. 
Their verſes were either moral or theologi- 
cal-poeſy, which contained inſtructions for their 


F the 


pupils; or Panegyrics upon the antient he- 


Toes of the Nation; or laſtly, as poetry was 
always a buſineſs of adulation, the bards ſung 


a) 'The 1er of Strdbo har n ol 8 The 
x a Wis wery pro-  Eubages pon 
| 15 diet tht auth "bad mus Marrellinas, I. RV. 


the 


f 


— — 
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Vol. IX. 
L. xzxviii. 


e glories of of the — or 
m into, their fetinue. 
an exam̃ple in the emb 
King of the Aryerni to wh 15 mitius. A 
Their philoſophy. was not pan to mo- 
rality only, but raiſed itſelf to the ſtudy « of Ha- 
ture. Czfar, without entering into any de 
i] of it, tells 92 that they. 57 nuch 
of the ſtars,” and their motions; large 
neſs of the Tath, and even of the > oleh wor $ 


we +» Of the nature and power of the gods. But 
de none, of their philoſophical 14. is better 


11 * RY , known to us than that of the immortality of 
ALLY the ſoul, -of which, they believed a. 2 


* „r 
da i hy A 


W 


une * 


ranſmigtation in different bodies, 
- the ſame as taught by hott They K 
this doArine among the people, as a Aur 
Incentive to animate their virtue, and Tens 
Then with-a contempt of death. | _ 
"Laſtly, it was in the Druids that the power 
of the Judicature reſided, They judged of 
all public and private quarrels: They often- 
times decided on war and Peace between the 


"cities. Criminal affairs, eſpecially that of 


murder, proceſſes on account of ſucceſſion, For 


the limits of an inheritance, or the terri 


erritories | 
'of a people, were brought before their tribu- 
"nal. And they armed the authority of their 


judgments with that of religion, of which they 


were the Miniſters ; 3 ſo that if any riyate per- 
ſon, or even a whole people s ſubmit 


to it, they pronounced 8 the refractory a 


were deprived of all the rights of * 


kind of ſentence of excammunication, Which 
made thoſe upon whom it was paſſed, to be 

looked upon as profane, perſons, with whom 
no one would have any commerce, and ary 


ww i444 
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It may be eaſily conceived, by what we have Te eds- 
been ſaying, that the Druids were extremely 9 of * 
conſiderable.” To which; if it be added, that 
they were exempt from going to war, or pay- 
ing tributes, it will not be furprizing that men 
preſſed to enter into their body: But to be 
Admitted, they muſt have been brought up to 
it, by them, from their youth. Their manner 
4 — was to make their diſciples learn _ 
ious number of verſes, and they ſome- _ 
5 — 8 fe nt twenty years in this exerciſe: For 
they * — nothing, without doubt, in conſe= 
quence of a principle common to all falſe reli- 
gions, and to all philoſophical ſects, to hold 
the myſteries of their doctrine in ſecrecy, and 
to make themſelves admired by the vulgar, 8 
keeping them in ignorance. 7 
The Druids had a chief choſen! from among vas dg 
themſelves, and by themſelves, who could not a 
fail of being a perſon of great importance: 8 
Therefore when this place became vacant, it io 
ſtrongly inflamed the deſires of the ambitious, 
that it was oftentimes the occaſion of a war. 
They held their general aſſemblies at a cer- 73eir ge. 
tain time of the year, in the country of Char- #ra/ of 
traine, which was looked upon as the middle r i 
or heart of Gaul. Thither all grand affairs f a 
were brought and judged. [77 Brains. 
With the Druids, another order, as we have . Nobles 
ſaid, divided all the power, and all honours of , jrughe 
the Gaulic Nation. Theſe were the N obles, on 41 
Czfar calls them Cavaliers; without doubt be- 2 . 
eauſe they all fought on horſeback, as at this — 2 
time the Poliſh Nobility do, and as formerly is war. 
among us, thoſe whom our anceſtors called 
men of arms; The Gaulic cavalry was excel- 
lent : "The Romans drew great ſervice from it, 
Vol. XII. Mp 5 after 
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__ after the conqueſt of the country, and they 
never had any better in their armies, War was 
he proper function of theſe Nobles, and — 
had occaſion to make it every year, becauſe 
there were always quarrels between one people 
and another. They brought their Clients with 
them, and thoſe who had the greateſt number 
Rr them, were the moſt reſpected. 
The fern The civil government was alſo in the hands 
their go- of this Nobility, for the ariſtocratical form was 
ariſtocra- that moſt . uſed among. the peaple of Gaul. 
tical, They choſe themſelves every year a ſupreme 
| | Magiſtrate for their affairs at home, and a 
General to conduct them to the war. . 
Silence in- The wiſeſt and beſt goyerned of theſe little | 
poſed on Republics, had a practice very well underſtood: 
private That was that ſilence. was impoſed on private 


perſons con- 
— the perſons with regard to the . of ſtate. If 
Haiti of any one had learned any news of his neighbours 
| Safe concerning, the Commonwealth, he went to in- 
form the. iſtrates of it; but was forbid to 
acquaint any others with it. This practice was 
founded upon what they had — that 
oftentimes flying reports, and even thoſe that 
were falſe, excited movements, and occaſioned 
alarms, which were attended with very bad con- 
ſequences. For this reaſon it was not permitted 
to any one to ſpeak of public affairs, but in 
the Aſſemblies which were bald it to ee 
upon them. ; 
The barba- All the Gaulic N were ation; except | 
2 bo „ the Druids. They employed themſelves very 
Cal. little in cultivating the, earth, although! it was 
very fertile, living chiefly by, hunting, and the 
fleſh, of their cattle. They ſtrengthened their 
bodies by this hard ſort of life, and by theſe 
eee, 22 they — to ĩt _ car; 


2 


5 


FX . 26 Pig 1 
ly, F we may attribute to the whole e 
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What ſeveral ral authors * have reported of the 


_ Cel, neighbours of the Rhine, that they went 


into the river to waſh their children when juſt 


born, to harden them againſt cold in the firſt 7 5 


5 enen of life. 
From thence that ferolity, with, Aich they: 


ve been reproached by all the Greek and | 
Iman, authors; and although theſe writers do 


mot at all times merit belief, yet here inconteſta- 
are witneſſes for them. To fight 


| E 4 5 waſtes, is a bravade that agrees 


only with barbarians. Nothing was more con- 
trary and ſhocking to humanity, than their 
cuſtom of carrying before the cheſts of their 


horſes the heads of their enemies ſlain in bat- 


tle, which they afterwards faſtened to the gates 
of their cities. They were not content with 


this, when it was ſome King, or illuſtrious 
Chief in che war, whom they had vanquiſhed 


and ſlain, they took the skull, and waſhing it, 
tipped it with gold, and made uſe of it as a 


veſſel, for their Prieſts to drink out of, or 


make their libations on ſolemn days. 


The Romans and Greeks thought the cuſtom 
was. ſtill more ſtrange, for the Gauls to go arm- 
ed to their Aſſemblies and common delibera- 
tions. Strabo relates a very ſingular method 


they had to keep ſilence. If any one impro- 


ly. 8 the perſon who ſpoke in the 


Affembly; an Apparitor went, with his ſword 
drawn, to the troubleſome man, and, with 


— ordered bim te bold his tongue. "He 


1 


- The — =o of ne part a mri. Ao. 


4 bave been colleied. IX. V. 603. 
gogether by Lacorda, in bis | 


P 2 | _ | 
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repeated this prohibition | twice or thrice, if 
there was need of it: but if the perſon on 
whom he would impoſe ſilence, continued ob- 
ſtinate, he cut away one half of his caſſack 


with his ſword, ſo that the reſt became uſeleſs, 


and could make but a very ridiculous garb. 


_ de B. It is er alſo not to condemn the bar- 


G. V. 56. barity of t 


An amia- 
ble cha- 
racter 
the gemus 
of the 
Gauli. 


t cuſtom they had, to put to death, 
with the moſt cruel torments, 'the perſon who 
came laſt, to the general convocation of all 
the young men, who were ſummoned to take 
arms. I do not ſpeak here of the ſacrifices of 
human victims, ' becauſe this kind of horror was 
common to all the N 8 75 Nations, even the 
beſt governed. 

All theſe ae and ſeveral others chat 
might be eaſily added to them, prove, in my 
opinion, that i 1 was not unjuſtly that the Gauls 

of thoſe antient times have been treated as 
Barbarians. This does not hinder but that they 
had ſome amiable qualities. Freedom, candour, 
A hatred of all oblique and ſiniſter arts, and an 


_ exalted courage, that made them deſirous to 


conquer by force and not by craft. There 
wanted but a little cultivation to make them 
become comparable, by the ſoftneſs of their 


manners, as they were in valour and mili 


Deir va- 
lar. 


reſolution, to other hations the moſt renownu- 
ed, and whoſe glory was the moſt reſplendent. 
For as to their valour it was naturat to them, 
and we may well ſuppoſe their manner of living 
was likely to nouriſh and inflame it. Thus the 
earth was filled with their exploits, and their 


armed Colonies made great ſettlements in Italy, 


Germany, upon the banks of _y Panube, and 
even in Afia Minor. 8 F 


* 
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However it is difficult not to allow, that they Ney want- 
wanted one effential quality for. war ; I mean 3 per ſever 
rſeverance in ſupporting fatigues. In hot 


countries (a) even their bodies, accuſtomed to 
moiſture and cold, could not ſupport them- 
ſelves, and their courage felt the effects of this 


weakneſs. All the world knows the ſaying of 


Titus Livy, © that the Gauls in the beginning 
« of an action were more than men, and at the 


« end of it leſs than women.” For this rea- 
fon they were very unfit to undertake ſieges: 


2 laborious operation, which oftentimes required 
a length of time. No dangers affrighted 
them, but the labour diſguſted them. 


Another conſiderable obſtacle to their ſucceſs 1 


| in war, was the facility, with which they ſome- *i9- 


times conceived raſh and preſumptuous hopes, 
at the firſt appearance fs good. fortune, and 
their ſuffering themſelves to be immediately 
kr mas as ſoon as they met with the leaſt diſ- 


appointment, This leyity, which was com- 


mon to all the barbarous nations, gave a great 
advantage to the People over them, who were 
better cultivated, and whom education, reflec. 
tion, and the inftryRions of the wiſe, had 
taught to be more maſters of themſelves, and 
not to deliver themſelves up entirely to the 
impreſſions of good fortune or a reverſe of it. 


All- antiquity has boaſted of the bodily ad- f. 
vantages of the Gauls; their tall ſtature, theirge, e 


large brown locks, blue eyes, white ſkin, and 


withal ſomerhing martial in their phyſiogno- 
mies. Theſe marks of reſemblance were ſeen 


(a) . corpora rum prelis Re viro- . 


intolerantiſſima laboris atque rum, poſtrema minus quim 
_ eſttls fluere; primaque eo - feminarum eſſe. 7. L. X. 28. 


„„ in 
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* ia them all, becauſe confined within theth- 
ſelves, they went not to ſeek marriages among 

other people: ſo that the national air. preſery- 

eld itſelf having no mixture of foreign blood in 
mt: and they improved their good mien by the 
The taſte of magnificence of their dreſs. The rich and 
the Gaul: great men of the nation wore ſhining ſtuffs of 
for — the moſt lively colours, ſplendid with a pro- 
_ fuſion of gold. They had golden gorgets, and 
bracelets of the fame metal. In general they 

fet a great value on gold, and were. very 
coverous of it, But it is well enough known, 

that this manner of thinking was not peculiar to 

them. | | . 
Much gold There muſt needs have been a vaſt quantity 
__ of this precious metal in the two Gauls. It 
an a may be remembered here what we have related 
concerning the riches of King Luerius ; and of 
thoſe treaſures ſunk in many places, in the lakes 

and moraſſes. It is very certain that the ſpoil 

of Gaul brought prodigious ſums to Czfar. 

From whence all their gold came 1s not caſy 
Tae trade. to determine: but it is not to be doubted but 
a great trade was carried on in the two Gauls, 

and Strabo obſerves, that the convenience X 

the two ſeas, and the navigable rivers, which 

fell one into the other, or were but at a ſmall 
diſtance, made the tranſportation of merchan- 

dizes extremely eaſy. = TY 
The relgi- As to what concerned religion, the Gauls- 


x — — en 
” 


en ie were ſuperlatively ſuperſtitious. Cæſar does 
Saul. not relate any thing upon this ſubje& very cir- 
Human cumſtantially, only that in their abominable ſa- 

crifices they cauſed men to be deſtroyed to ap- 

peaſe, as they imagined, the wrath of cheir 

deities, whilſt they really ſatisfied the 2 

ble rage of Dæmons againſt * 4 
a rrible 
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horrible impieties made a part of their public 
worſhip; and private perfons moreover, when 


1 


they found themſelves in any danger, either 


through fickneſs or otherwiſe, made vows to 
ſacrifice human victims, perſuaded as they were, 
that the life of one man could be only redeem- 
ed by that of another. 1 

The ceremony uſed in facrificing theſe un- 
happy victims was not always the fame. Some- 


times they plunged a fword into the back of 


the perſon whom they devoted to the wrath of 
their gods, and by the palpitations of the dy- 
ing victim pretended to divine or foretell what 
was to come. They pierced others with ar- 
rows, or faſtened them to croſſes. But their 
moſt ſolemn manner was to prepare a Coloſſus 
of oſier twiggs, in which they incloſed living 
men, with cattle, and ſavage beaſts, which they 


afterwards ſet fire to, and ſo conſumed men 


and beaſts in the flames. However there re- 
mained enough of the light of nature in them, 
to chooſe, as well as they could, criminal per- 
Tons, and to believe that theſe ſorts of victims, 


who had deſerved death by their crimes, would 
be the moſt agreeable to their gods. But for 


want of criminals, they made no ſcruple to ſa- 

erifice the innocent, When we repreſent ſuch 
horrors committed in the country that we in- 
habit, what acknowledgments do we owe to 


the Chriſtian Religion, which has delivered us 


from ſo frightful a blindneſs! —_ 


The Romans, when they became maſters of 


Gaul, were willing to aboliſh theſe ſacrifices, 


the diſgrace of humanity. But were they wor- See Vol. 
thy reformers of an abuſe that they practiſed I. 


themſelves? Chriſtianity alone has had the 


"+". . = 
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glory of putting an end to this cruel and im- 


A 


pious worſhip whereeyer that has prevailed. . 


Neir prin- The principal deities adored by the Gauls 
ah dei- 
: fies. 


were, according to Cæſar, Mercury, Apollo, 
Mars, Jupiter and Minerva. That is not to 
ſay, that they antiently knew theſe names, 
which were either Greek or Roman. Bur they 
adored, under Gaulic names, deities to whom 
they attributed the ſame functions, that, a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans, were the ap- 


pendages of Mercury, Apollo, and the others 


we have named. Teutates was their Mercury, 
They looked upon this God as the inventor of 
arts, the protector of trade, and all the ways of 


getting money. They made him alſo preſide 


over the highways, and he was jnvoked by 
travellers. Heſus, among the Gauls, was the 
god of war; Taranis, the god of heaven; 


- Bilinus, the god of phyſic. I do not find a 
Gaulic name anſwering to that of Minerva; 


but they honoured a goddeſs who preſided over 
works in which thread or woo] was employed. 
In a nation devoted to arms, the god of war 


could not but be extremely revered. Common- 
ly when they took a reſolution to fight, they 


conſecrated to him all they took from the ene- 
my; and after a victory they ſacrificed every 
thing that had life, and the reſt they piled u 


in heaps. In the time of Cæſar ſeveral ef theſe 


piles were to be ſeen in different diſtrifts ; and 
he ſays it was rare, that any perſon. was found 


who dared ſteal from them, or hide any part 


in their houſes. If ſuch a thing happened the 


| perſon culpable was puniſhed in the moſt ti 


gorous manner. 


The Hercu- Lucian tells us of another god honoured by 


les of the 
Gauls. 


the Gauls, which is not named by Cæſar. This 


_. 
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3s the Gaulic Hercules, who in the Celtic 
tongue was called Ogyivs. The mon mar 
with which they repreſented this deity, had 

ſomething very ſingular, and, at the ſame time, 
very ingenious in them. He was & true Her. 


cules with the club, the lion's ſkin, the quiver 


and arrows. But (a) they gave him the form 
of an old man, and he drew to him a 


multitude of men who were faſtened by the 


ears. Their bands were chains of tiſſue wrought 


With gold, and a metal which was thought ſtill 


more precious with an infinite delicacy, and re- 


ſembling the fineſt and moſt magnificent col- 
lars. However, adds Lucian, although their 


chains were ſo weak, and they might eaſily 
| have got away, yet they did not ſeem fo much 
as to think of it. They made no reſiſtance ; 3 
but, on the contrary, followed their 
with an air of gaiety and ſatisfaction: they 
ſeemed to praiſe him, and would run before 


him, ſo that their chains became looſe, and 
one would imagine that they would have been 
ſorry to have been ſet at liberty. The point 


from whence theſe chains proceeded was the 
tongue of the god, which was TSP through 
at the end. 

It is eaſy. to perceive that this was an emblem 


of eloquence, the force of which is inen, | 


ueror 
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but operates nevertheleſs with ſo much ſweet- 
nels, that it charms even 'thoſe over whom it 
gains the victory. They painted the god with 
the features of old age, becauſe years (a) mel- 
Jow the dignity of ſtile, as well as that of the 
manners. I confeſs. all this idea ſeerns to me 
too ingenious to determine me eaſily to give 
the credit of it to thoſe antient Gauls, the 
Jovers of violence, and who boaſted: to carry 
their law on the points of their ſwords, ' I 
_ readily believe that the Gaulic Hercules, at leaft 
ſuch as it is deſcribed by Lucian, is poſterior 
to Cæſar, and was not contrived till after the 
Romans had introduced a taſte for the fine. arts 
and eloquence into Gaul. | API 
The Gauls Ceæſar farther makes mention of the god of: 
2 „the dead and of hell, as known among the 
of the god Gauls: and they pretended even to have iſſued 
of the dead. from him, which means no more, according to 


They begin the obſervation of a learned and judicious in- 


their natu- 


ral day at terpreter, than that they looked upon them- 
the ſetting ſelves as Aulochtones, that is to ſay, born in 
of the fun. the country itſelf that they inhabited. Cæſar 
adds, that in conſequence of this original which 
the Gauls attributed to themſelves, they ſeem- 

ed to be willing to honour darkneſs, by reckon- 
ing the ſpaces of time by nights and not by 
days, But the ſame interpreter obſerves, that 
this practice of including the day between two 
ſettings of the ſun, ſo that the night goes firſt, 
was not peculiar to the Gauls, and that it was 
received not only among the Germans their 
neighbours and their brothers, but among the 
Athenians, and among the Jews. 


(o) Dilerti ſanis eompea & mitis oratlo: Cie. 
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It remains for us to give an account of forms g 
uſages. 


Sons did 
therg, till they were of age to bear arms. Till we _ 
then it was looked. upon as diſgraceful for a lon, _ their 


Abe, in 


whilſt a child, to be ſeen, in Public by the de G, #7, 


o Cxfar's remarks ;on. the. domeſtic conduct of e 
the Gauls. Sons never accompanied their fa 


of his father. This, nation was fo poſſeſſed 2% 
with the loye of war, that they eſteemed no- 
thing but with regard to this one object. And 
if it was allowed to fathers to give way to the 
ſentiments of nature in their houſes, they were 

not willing, that they ſhould ſeem, publidy to 


105 


reckon their family as any thing, but as they 


re ſerving the ſtate in cheir bat 


Poligamy was in uſe among them, at lead arar- 


bey were 
age 
ar arm. 


among the nobles and great men. Their mar- ria. 


riages were very fruitful, which came, without 
doubt, from the Gmple and laborious life the 
men and women led; from thence that prodi- 


gious multiplication, which obliged them, from 


time to time, to detach ſwarms who went to 


| ſeek their fortune elſewhere, becauſe the too 


great number of inhabitants overburthened a 
land, which was perhaps one of the moſt fertile 


of the whole world. 

When they married, they took from their 
land a portion equal to the fortune brought by 
the woman ; the two ſhares being thus united 
were poſſeſſed in common, they ſerved the 


couple in common, and they took care to pre- 


ſerve and gather together the fruits of them. 


| After the death of one, the ſurvivor remained 


ſole proprietor, both of the princi ipal ſtock and 


what had heen ſaved by it. 


The women were kept in a great depen+ 


dence, Their huſbands had over them the 
| | | L.. 
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| - right of life and death, as fathers over their 
©», children: And when any illuſtrious man died, 


his relations aſſembled, and upon the leaſt ſuſ- 


picion thkt his wives had contributed to his 

death, they cauſed them to be Names the tor- 

ture like ſlaves. If they were found culpable, 

iron and fire Were en to mene de aps 

, _ deftroy them. 
Neir fu- The funerals of the rich 424 great WRAY 

aral. brated with great magnificence. The cuſtom 

was to burn the dead, and with them all that 

had been agreeable to them in their life-time, 

even to their animals: And not long before 

the time of Cæſar, they placed upon the fune - 

5 ral pile of him, whoſe obſequies they perform- 

ce, his ſlaves and clients that were the moſt 

Vealled by him, and conſumed them in the 

ſame flames. 

e man- I think I cannot dettes Sünde this deſerip- 
aer of the tion of the manners of the Gauls, than by a 

Gaul: like place in Virgil parallel to it, where that great 

* Ra poet, in ſhewing the cuſtoms and kind of 

pay) 477 life of the antient inhabitants of Latium, will 

Latium, bring before the reader the greateſt part of 

d:fribed thoſe ſtrokes by which Cæſar and Strabo have 

n. painted the Gauls, eſpecially with regard to 

theit fierceneſs, their rudeneſs and their taſte 

for war. We (a) are a Nation, ſays Rutu- 


a) Durum ab ſtirpe gen : natos ad lane am 
0 2 eferimus, De geln duramus & whe ri 
Venatu invigilant pueri, ſylvaſque fatigant. 
Flectere ludus equos & ſpicula tendere.cornu.  . 
At patiens operum pavoque aſſueta juventus . x4 
Aut raftris terram domat, aut quatit oppida 
Omne ævum ferro teritur, versque juvenclim 
Terga fatigamus haſta : nec tarda „ ea 4 
Debilitat vires animi mutatque vigorem. 
Canitiem galeã premimus: ſemperque rogentes 1 555 
Convectare j juvat RY & vivere rapto. 


"_ x. IX. 603—61 3» 
5 is lus 
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4 lus Numanus, robuſt and indefatigable from - 


« our firſt origine, As ſoon, as our children 
* are born, we plunge them in the rivers, and 


« harden them a inſt the cold of the waters 
« and the ice, They. are hardly able to go 


tc before we. employ them in hunting, a | 
teach them to make war with the A 
« tants of the foreſts. To break horſes, and 


c draw the bow; theſe are the ſports of their 


4 infancy. Our youth, laborious and accuſ- 


e tome to live on little, know. but two ex- 


& erciſes, to cultivate the land, and aſſail the bo 


. towns of their enemies. All. our life paſſes 


40 in handling i iron, and it is with the points of 


«our ſpears that we prick our oxen yoked to 
« the plough. Cold and ſlothful old age al- 


60 ters nothing of the ſtrength of our bodies, bat 


« or the vigour of our courage. We cover 
« our hairs when grey with a heimet ; and our 


& glor a8 well as delight is, to run without 
<. ceaſing always after freſh booty, and to live | 


upon plunder,” 


"The antient manners of Latium, which The glory 


very probably, in the firſt ages, were thoſe of H 


all the people of Eutope, were proper to form 4 oo 


ſoldiers. It is not ſurprizing that the Gauls, 


who always preſerved them, . ſhould render 
| themſelves formidable to all Nations, and eſ- 
pecially to the Romans. It is known that the 


Senones took Rome, and after that event the 
terror of the Gaulic name was ſo great among 


the Romans, that in their wars with that Na- 
tion all privilege ceaſed, and no one was ex- 


empt from . arms; and, moreover, they 


kept in their Treaſury ſums of gold and ſilver, 


which was forbid to be touched, unleſs there 
We a War with Gaul. Cicero alſo, ſpeak- 
| ing 


77415 ” 
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Ce. de ing in full Senate, makes no difficulty to avow, 
_ _ that the Romans could gain nothing over the 
Prov. Gauls by ſtrength of body and courage, and 
Conſ. 32. that they ought always ta be contented, with 
keeping upon the defenſive with them. It 
was this werful and warlike nation that Cæſar 
undertook to ſubdue: it wanted nothipg Jeſs 
chan all the merit of the greateſt warrior that 
Nome had ever produced, to 225 this deſign 
in eight campaigns. | 
Cæſar bi- Cæſar is therefore now going to appear in a 
therto « light very different from that in which he has 
on _ hitherto ſhewn himſelf, This factious, this 
bepinning if ing, this man. always engaged with the 
ro be ons Worſt party, always an enemy to. the beſt eiti- 
of the ens, is going to become a warrior, whoſe ſub- 
e lime merit will efface all the heroes of paſſed 
ages, and be the deſpair of thoſe who ſhall fol 
1 low him. The ſuperiority of his genius, 
which embraced every talent, wanted only op- 
portunities to ſhew itſelf in every kind. The 
fame ſpirit animated all his deſigns, The fame 
ambition that employed him in ieee car- 
ried him to war. He divided himſelf between 
. theſe two objects the whole time that he ſpent. 
in the conqueſt of Gaul, and after having, 
ed the beſt ſeaſon of the year .in fighting, - 
in the winter, he 2ppro eached. again toward 
Rome to manage as he had always done. 
Ei glory But in conſidering him only here with re- 
faces that ſpect to arms, it is not to be doubted but that 
22 Þ, his glory, as I have already ſaid, ſurpaſſed that 
nan Gene- of all the other Roman Generals that ever 
ral. were, If we compare to him, ſays Plutarch,. 
the Scipio's, and the Fabius's, the Marius's 
and the Sylla's, and. laſtly Fompey, whoſe: 


| fame was exalted to the ſky, it vi found, 
| 2 
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that they muſt; be all obliged to yield the' pre- 


_ eminence ta Cæſar. He carries it from one by 


che difficulty of the places where he made war, 


from another by the hrgeneſs of the country 
that he conquered; from this by the number 
and courage of the enemies he ſubdued; from 


that by the feroſity and infidelity of the minds 


and characters of thoſe whom he ſoftened and 


poliſhed; from ſome by the clemency he uſed 


towards the vanquiſhed, from others by the 


largeffes he beftowed upon his ſoldiers; and 
om them all by the number of battles he 


LY . * 8 
7 1 a 


gained, and of enemies that he had flain. For 


in his eight campaigns he took eight hundred 


towns, ſubdued three hundred nations; and 
fought in different actions with three 


millions of men, had killed one million, and | 


made an equal number priſoners. 

Pliny adds to this detail, that Cæſar fought 
fifty: pitched battles, and makes the number of 
enemies killed by him to be eleven hnndred, 
fourſcore and twelve thouſand men, not raking 
into the account thofe who periſhed in the 
civil wars, upon which he had good reaſon to 
abferve, that (a) fo terrible a deſtruction of 
mankind ought not to be made a ſubject of 
Cefar s glory, even though neceflity could ex- 


cuſe the victor. 


Among the military talents of Cæſar, one of E. makes 
diode the moſt worthy of praiſe, was that he had 27 %% «- 


not only made himſelf beloved by the ſoldiers, % 
even to adoration, but had inſpired them with 7», 
all his fire, and all the nobleneſs of his ſen- animares 


he ſolai- 
„and 


timents. I was aid chat he bad transformed . 1 150 bis 


% Non n in glo- ces NE generis in 
2 z Plia. vii. 25. 8 


them 
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them all to heroes. The paſſige' may be re⸗ 

mernbered that I related of Þ. Sceva, at the 

time that Cæſar commanded in Luſitaria: Phu- 

tarch furniſhes us here with three other facts of 
the like kind, which all We to che civi} 
| wars. 

Sowe wor- In a naval fake near Marſeilles. 4 ſoldier, 
derful paß named Acilius, had his right hand cut off, 
HE" 4. whilſt he ſupported bimſelf on the poop of an 
jez. enemy's ſhip : nevertheleſs he jumped into it, 
Suet. Cxſ. and continued fightin with his buckler, which 
* he conſtantly held in his left, and contribute 
III. z. not a little to the taking the TOP: by an ex- 

ample. of ſuch heroic courage. 
he action of a Centurion in a battle near 
Dyrrachium in Epirus, ſeems no leſs a prodigy. 
Val. Max. This Centurion who is named M. Ceſius, by 
VL 2. Valerius Maximus, and Sceva by Lucian, had 
had one of his eyes torn out by an arrow, his 
ſnoulder and his thigh pierced by two javelins, 
and had received an hundred and thirty ſtrokes 
on his buckler, as well from the ſword as from 
darts thrown at a diſtance. In this condition 
he called two of the enemy as it were to ſur- 
render himſelf ; but when they approached, 
reckoning themſelves very ſecure from the 
ſituation in which the 7 aw him, Ceſius cleaved 
don the ſhoulder of one by a ſtroke of his 
| ſword, overthrew the 4 by ſtriking him 
in the face with his buckler, and ſaved himſelf: 
by the aſſiſtance of ſome of his own Peoples: 
who came to his ſuccour. 
Upen the coaſts of Lybia one. of Cadar's 
ſhips, ich carried ſome ſoldiers with Granius,; 
the Quzſtor deſigned, was taken by Metellus 
Scipio. All. were put to the ſword, except 
the Verler to whom they offered his — 
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but he refuſed it. The ſoldiers of Ceſar," ſaid 
he, are uſed 10 give life, and not to take it: and 
in ſaying theſe words he fell upon his ſword. 
It is to Cæſar that the chief glory of theſe He knew 
generous actions of thoſe who ſerved. under _ 
him, is to be attributed; becauſe it was he who mage 
excited and nouriſhed. in them the ſentiments »;/cence, 
that rendered them capable of them. For this 24 give 
he made uſe of two means. The firſt was to of the 
reward with magnificence; and his ſoldiers contempt of 
ſaw, that if he gathered riches together, it wasdangers 
not to ſatisfy his own luxury, nor his own plea- 97*-/4- 
ſures : they were only, properly ſpeaking, de- _—_ 
poſited i in his hands; as the prizes deſtined for 
valour. He had no other ſhare in theſe trea- 
, ſures, than to be the diftributor to thoſe who 
had ſhewn themſelves worthy of them. The 
ſecond means, not leſs efficacious, was that he ſet 
an example to every one, and that there was no 
danger he would not expoſe himſelf to if there 
was need of it, nor any fatigue that he een 
not undergo. 

His intrepidity in dangers was not what was 
the moſt aſtoniſhing. | But it is hardly to be con- 
ceived, how he could gain ſo much upon the 
natural temperament of his body as to be able 
to bear all forts of labour. For his health was Te aveak- 


very delicate, which ſufficiently ſhewed itſelf 2% of bis | 


conſtitu- 


in his countenance, having a very pale com- 2 


plexion and an air of weakneſs. He was ſub- 
ject to frequent pains in the head, and even to 
8 — from tha RE ſickneſs. | (@) Never- ; 


- (a) 0. . 15 2 % g ratz a 
Co r af ciur fi pu, dura, > * I Nepau n, a . 
RANG: Herewiiur * af las ux rõ v, 8 Td 
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theleſs he did not make his ill health a 
to give himſelf up to ſoftneſs, but he was 
willing to make the war ſerve for a remedy to 


his ill health. He combated his illneſs · by 


painful marches, by a-ſimple and ſparing life, 


nnd by paſſing the nights in the open air. He 


— himſelf moſt times to ſleep in a 
-chaize, converting into action even the 
hours he was forced to take his repoſe in. 
When he marched by day, he had edel wich 
him in his chaiſe a Secretary uſed to write 
what he dictated all along the journey, and be- 
hind him a ſoldier. This was all his retinue. 

Active to a prodigy, and not knowing what it 
was ever to loſe a moment, he would not em- 
barraſs himſelf with equipages, which muſt 
neceſſarily have hindered him. | 


Hts pri. This (a) vivacity comparable to fire: and 
— adi. lightning, this ſpirit always upon the ſtretch, 


and whoſe ſprings were perpetually in action, 
was one of the moſt remarkable parts of C- 

far's character. It was ſufficient for all things 
at once. It is affirmed that he has been'ſeen 
writing or reading, and at the ſame time dic- 
rating to a Secretary, and giving W e to 
thoſe who came to ſpeak to him. As to his 
letters, which turned, as it is eaſy to — on 
affairs of the greateſt importance, when he em- 
ployed himſelf only on them, he dictated four 
at a time to four different Secretaries. It is 
therefore with reaſon that Pliny (a) looks upon 
him of all men as one who had the 
force, and greateſt extent of mind. a at the lame 
time. N 8 


(a) Celeritatem 3 igne leerem. Pr. vil 28. 
- (5) Animi vigore præſtantiſſimum arbitror — 
rum Dictatorem. 


8 4 
: He 


"os. : 
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He joined to this an eaſineſs and ſweetneſs Th . 


_ 2/5 and 
of manners, that rendered him infinitely aim —— 


able. In a ___ that one of his hoſts gave / hit mas. 
him at Milan, they had ſerved up aſparagus on ners. Ex- 
which perfume had been put inſtead of oil; 7 
Cſar eat of them alone; Lad as his friends, * 

who were more delicate chan he was, ſhewed 

their difguſt, he reprimanded them. It is ſuf. 
ficient, 110 he, not bo eat of what difdles 2 2 

Yo fhew pur deyrłt in not knowing how 10 

rhe like occaſion, is bing wanting 10 ones e 155 

One day when he was upon a march, a ſtorm 

and very bad weather 190 him. to take thel- 

ter in a cottage, where there was but one cham- 

ber wy be found, ſcarce large enough for one 

| Cæſar upon this ſaid to his friends who - 

| n him, that the diſtinctions of ho- 

nour belonged to thoſe of the firſt rank, but 
the neceſſary conveniences of life were for the 
weakeſt. He therefore forced Oppius, who 
Was 1 ed, to take the chamber, and for 
himſelf, 71 the night with others under 
the porch of the houſe. Who could have been 
compared to Cæſar, if to ſo many excellent 
8 e he had added a reſpect to Juſtice and 

love of virtue? 

This picture of Cæſar from fats, will be 
confirmed by all the ſequel of his hiſtory, and 
particularly by the conduct that he maintained 
ia the war with the Gauls. I am gag to be- 

. the tecital of ir Rex 
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man Motions of the Mlobroges ome time FE Ce 


far's entry. into Gaul. | Hetvetii, encourag- 
ed by Orgetorix, reſolve to leave 1 7 county, 


. and ſettle themſelves elſewhere. Orgetorix aſ- 


= I 


Pires at making himſelf King, 1 2 * to a 
proſecuted, dies.. His plan ftill followe 
Halben begin their "bony Wey ant leave 97 
Cæſar to paſs the Rbone, which be refuſes 
them. They paſs the Defile between Mount 
Jura and the Rhone. Ceſar overtakes them at 
"the paſſage of the Soan, He beats the Tigu- 


rinnt on this fide that river. He paſſes it, and 


8 88 
* - 


. purſues the body of that nation. An embaſſy 
From the Helvetii. A battle of. the horſe, 
" Thertin the Helvetii are Vittors. The treaſon 
. of Dumnorix the Eduen. Ceſar pardons him 


in confi ideration of bis brother Dipitiacus. 
rough the fault of an Officer, Cæſar loſes an 


opportunity that he bad managed io beat the 
Hielveiii. They came io attack Cæſar, and are 


Je. ta 


vanquiſhed. The reſt of the conquered army are 


obliged to ſurrender. C ejar ſends them back to 


their own country, He is defired by the Gauls 


t underlake the. war againſt Arioviſtus. The | 
, occaſion of this war. Ceſar demands an inter- 
view with  Arioviſtus, which he denies him. 


Ceſar ſends Ambaſſadors to make his propoſi- 
tions. The baughty anſwer of Arioviſtus. Ce- 


ſar marches againſt Arioviſtus. He makes him- 


ſelf ſure of Beſancon. The terror which ſpread 
elf through the Roman army. The admira- 
ble conduct of Ceſar to re-animate the courage 
of his men, The ſucceſs anſwers to it, and the 


troops march with confidence againſt the enemy. 
f An 


\ 


As inter viety between Arioviſtus and Ceſar. 
_ The conference broke o by the per fidy of the 
Germans. | Ceſar, at the requeſt of Arioviſtus, 
ſends. deputies to: him. That Prince puts them 


in chains. Cæſar, ſeveral times, offers battle 


10 Arioviſtus, wwho declines it. The ſuperſti- © © 
. ious reaſon for this refuſal. Ceſar forces the 
., _ Germans o come to an engagement, and gains | 

__ the victory. He recovers his tuo deputies. 


_ Ceſar goes 10 mW: 17 winter in N 
Gas.. 


8 been ſome motions among the * Allobro- e Alle. 
ges. Theſe People revolting under the con- 9 
duct of a chief named Catugnatus, had carried Ca. 
war into the country which we call Provence, n inte 

which for a long time, as we have ſaid, had Gs — 
obeyed the Romans. But C. Pontinius had not e 
had much difficulty to repulſe their efforts, and Cic. de 
ſatisfied with having brought them back to their Frov. 
duty, he thought that was enough to deſerve N Fel 
triumph. All being therefore peaceable on this 
ſide when Cæſar arrived in Gaul, the Helvetii 
+ furniſhed him with an occaſion for the war 
he delired. 

Under the Conſulſhip of Nieſſala and Pup. The el. | 


P ius Piſo, two years before that of Czſar, Orge- velii en- 


torix, the moſt illuſtrious and richeſt man a- aur aged by 


5 Orpetorix, 
| mong the Helvetii, inſpired .his nation with Yom ono 


deſire to quit the country they inhabited, and Leave their 
to go and eſtabliſh themſelves in ſome other ©9u=ty, a 
more fertile country of Gaul. The reaſons ©24/#* 


hemſet 

that he employed to perſuade them to it were, TS 
„ Cal de 
5 Perl of Savey 3 . JJ 
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that ſhut up, as they were; between: the Rhine, 
Mount Jura, the Eake * Leman and the 
Rhone, it was impoſſible for them ta extend 
themſelves, or to make cunqueſts on their 


| Plut. Cx. neighbours; and that nevertheleſs, forming a 


Dio. L. numerous body, the country that they ocrupied, 


kü. and which was but an hundred and feventy-two 


miles in length, and ſeventy- ſu in breadth, was 
too {trait to contain and nouriſh them. Pheſe 
motives had their effect upon a warlike and 
covetous people. But We had his parti- 
cular views. 


r He was to march at the head of his nation, 


aſpires to to execute the deſign of which he was the au- 


To ſucceed in 
be 28 Wee bo — to procure — accom- 
ices and ſupports among the neighbouring 
Dim People. It had been agreed by the Helyetij, 
that they would Port ro ſecure their al- 
\ hance, Orgetorix took upon him this 3 
tion. He went among the Sequani , and 
the Edueni j, and engaged two of the 
greateſt Lords of theſe two nations, Caſticus 
and Dumnorix, to take meaſures to raiſe them- 
ſelves to the royal dignity. He promiſed to 
ſecond them with all the forces of the Hel- 
vetii, of which he had the command, upon 
condition that they ſhould reciprocally lend him 
all their ſuccours. And this Triumvirate flat- 
tered themſelves that they ſhould be powerful 
. afrerwards t to ſubdue all the Gauſs, DE” 


7 The 2 the France ＋ | 
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make thor; but not content with the quality of Chief, 


Jelf 


Ar „ he aſpired to that of King 
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But the intrigue was diſcovered, and the 
Files jealous of their liberty, formed a pro- 
ceſs; againſt the culpable. He was arreſted: 3 
and if he had been condemned, nothing leſs 


231 


would have been his fate than to have been, 
burnt alive. On the day that judgment was to 


be given, Orgetorix called pts — all his fa- 


mily, to the number of ten thouſand men; 
his clients and debtors, of which the multitude 


was very great, came alſo to the Aſſembly, and 
all . — tore the accuſed by force from the 
ſeverity of the Judges. The nation would 
have had recourſe to arms to make. their au- 
thority reſpected: the Magiſtrates had already 
raiſed forces, when Orgetorix died, ſo 4propos, 
that it was thought his death was voluntary. 


The ſcheme of which he had given the Hel- His plan 
vetii an idea, was nevertheleſs put in execu /*"/ WU fok 


tion. The preparations continued for two years, 


which were employed in gathering together. 


| beaſts of burthen, and waggons, and to make 
magazines of corn, that might be ſufficient to 


ſubſiſt a nation in their march, till they could 


make a conqueſt of ſome good and fertile coun- 
try. They took advantage alſo of this time to 


ſtrengthen themſelves by allies and companions, 
who were the Rauraci *, the Tulingi, the La- 
tobrigi, and a ſwarm of the Boii tranſplanted 
into Norica. It was theſe motions that gave 
uneaſineſs to the Romans under the Conſulſhip 


of Metellus Celer and of Afranius, as I have re- 


* Theſe of Bale, nobich thes 225 ere ita the Po- 


rare t of the Haluetic þ ae of the ary Colo- 
; the Thing 


aud the nies of whom ſettled in Ger- 
were neighbours of many and in Italy. Norica 


2 2 etii. This is all we wwas Bavaria and: part" of 


uur with certainty. Toe Auſtria, 
| | - M04 „ 


CALPURNI1Us, GABINTUs, Conſuls. 


| lated. But the year of this Conſulſhip and the 


following, which was that of Cæſar, was def- 
tinated by the Helvetii only for preparations. 


A. R. 6944 | IL. Carrunxius Pio. 


Ant. C. 58. 


A. Gazinivs. 


The Hel. When the time of departure was come, that 
_ beginis to ſay, in the firſt months of the Conſulſhip 


___ ger 
march. 


of Piſo and Gabinius, the Helvetii burnt their 
towns, to the number of twelve, their little 
boroughs and villages which amounted to four 


hundred, and what corn they had too much, in 
order to take away from themſelves all hopes 


of ever returning to their country, and to en- 
courage themſelves by this motive to brave all 
dangers. Thus, carrying with them no other 
proviſions, than meal for three months, they 
began their march, men, women and children, 
making all together three hundred and ſixty- 
eight thouſand ſouls, of which fourſcore and 
twelve thouſand were fighting men. Their 


general rendezvous was on the banks of the 


Rhone over againſt Geneva, where they were 


all to meet on the 26th of March. 


The Helvetii, paſſing the Rhone, entered 


into the Roman Province. Cæſar was no ſooner 


informed of their deſign, than he went away 


from about Rome, where he had remained till 
then for the reaſons J have already mentioned, 
and came with all ſpeed to Geneva. He began 
with breaking down the bridge; which that 
city had over the Rhone; and as he had but 


one Roman Legion in Tranſalpine Gaul, he 


ordered great levies to be made throughout the 
whole Province. e 


; 9, i 8 1 47% When : 
i % 
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TM When the Helvetii were informed of 525 *. . 
arrival of Cæſar, they ſent two Ambaſſadors 5 
to him, choſen from among the beſt qualifled Frog 5 
of their nation, to deſire a paſſage croſs the C 1 

Roman Province, upon which they promiſed * 
to make no waſte. Cæſar took care not to which 5 
allow them ſuch a permiſſion. He knew Kon . 
a part of the Helvetii had formerly cut nge vol 
pieces the army of the Conſul L. Caſſius. And i 
independently of that reaſon, it was eaſy % 
conceive that a country could not but be hor- 
ribly vexed by the paſſage of ſuch a multitude, 
very probably not too well diſciplined. It was 
therefore well reſolved. to refuſe them their re- 
But as he had yet but few forces with - 
him, he was willing to gain time, and told 
them he would conſider of the propoſition 
they had made him, and return them his an- 
ſwer on the 13th of April. He took the ad- 
- vantage of this interval, to cauſe the troops 
he had under his command, to build a — 
ſixteen feet high, and nineteen thouſand 
in length, with a foſſe, and ſeveral doubts 
from ſpace to ſpace. This wall was deſigned 
to hinder the paſſage of the Rhone, whiich in 
theſe parts is fordable in more places than one. 
On the day appointed the Helvetii returned. 
Cæſar, who had already got together a greater 
number of troops, explained himſelf clearly, 
- refuſed them the paſſage, and added that if 
they pretended to force it in ſpite of him, he 
very well knew how to prevent them. In ſhort. 
all the attempts they could make by day or by 
. night, either with boats, or in ſearching for 
fords, were fruitleſs; and the Helvetii were 
conſtrained to take another route, and turn to 
| the ſide of the Sequani. , | 4 
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bee They were forced ta file off by a neck of 
. land very ſtrait between Mount Jury and the 
the Rhone, where two waggons could not paſs a- 
ba breaft ; ſo that it was in the power of the So- 
| dg n Mani, by poſting themſelves on the mountain, 
2 B. to ſtop. them ſhort. The Helvetii addreſſed 
. themſelves to Dumnorix the Eduen, the ſon-in- 
law of Orgetorix, and the accomplice af his 
ambitious deſigns. This man who had ſome 
credit among the Sequani, charged himſelf with 
the negotiation. The freedom of paſſage was 
agreed to, and hoſtages given on both ſides. 
The Helvetii hereupon began to traverſe the 
country of the Sequani, whom they reſpe&ted 
according to their agreement, and afterwards 
that of the Edueni, where they committed all 
kind of hoſtilities and ravages. Their ſcheme 
was to go into Santone., 
Gar, Cæſar, informed of their 8 and bar 
e wg deſign, leaves Labiẽnus to defend the wall he 
rhe paſſage had erected near the Rhone, returns into Italy, 
of the ® raiſes two Legions there, takes three that: re- 
- 00an, mained in winter quarters near Aquileia, and 
with theſe five Legions returns to the Alps, 
es them, but not without having the in- 
bitants of the mountains to combat with, de- 
ſcends into the country of the * Vocontii, 
_ croſſes that of the Allobroges, paſſes the 
Rhone, enters upon the lands Fa Seguſit ; 
all this with ſuch ſpeed, that he overtook the 
Helvetii at the paſſage of the Soan. It is true 
that this prodigious multitude marched but 
ſlowly. They took up — days i in potting En 
the Soan ; and Cæſar, 1 py 
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_ found on this ſide the rivet — | 


the Tiguri -whe made: an fourth pam 

the nation. r v.37 e 
He e 
of the Edueni, and thaſe af the Alobrages, 
who inhabited on the right of the Rhone, upon 
the havock that the Helvetian army Hed randy 


* |. hi 29 obl den the Ti Tigu- | 
their quarrel upon him, he obliged gp i 


furniſh him with troaps and eſpecially with fu 


horſe. Thus the chief of the Edueman Nobt- river. 


lity were in the Raman army, and among 
others Dumnorix, who in his heart favoured 

the Helvetiz, but nevertheleſs came tothe camp 
of Cæſar, with an intent to hurt him and tra- 
verſe his deſigns, as much as he could. Cæſar 
was nat yet informed of this treachery, and he 
had no room to ſuſpect it in the battle with the 
. Tigurins, He had taken three Legions wit! 
which he fell upon them, defeated them en- 
tirely, and killed a great. number on the ſpot; 
the — 85 diſperſed themſelves by fiying into 
the foreſts. 


- It was the People of ho yn G 8 He per | 


fifty years before had vanquiſhed and killed the 2 = 


Conſul, Q. Caſſius. Cæſar was charmed, in LA 
his firſt Victory, to have revenged the diſgrace nation, an 
of the Roman name, upon thoſe who were the aH 


authors of it, He had himſelf a domeſtic in-. 


tereſt in it, becauſe IL. Piſo, the grandfather 
of his father-in-law, had ponent in the lame 
defeat with Caſſius. | 
Cæſar conqueror of the Tigurias, reſolved 
to purſue the body of the nation, and for that 
E bujle «bridge ore Tie. Joan, and 
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2 C2. paſſed it in à day. The enemy furprized and 


diſmayed at ſuch diligence, ſent him an em- 
baſſy, at the head of which was Divico, for- 


merly chief of the Helvetii, hen they defeat- 


ed the army of Caſſius, and who conſequently 
muſt have been very old. I ſnall relate his diſ- 
courſe with Cæſar, becauſe therein the charac- 


ter of the People is drawn. 
Divico ſaid then to Cæſar. That if the 


« Romans would make peace with the Hel- 


vetii, theſe would go and ſettle themſelves 


* in the country that Cæſar ſhould appoint 
« them. But if he was reſolved to make war 
< with them, he called to his remembrance 
<« the antient diſgrace of the Romans, and the 
„ yalour of the Helvetic nation. That for 
«© having ſurprized one of the Cantons, while 


the others had paſſed the river, and could 


<« not ſuccour their comrades, he had no rea- 
ſon to be much elated on the advantage, nor 
< to deſpiſe his enemies. That for them, 
« they had been inſtructed by their fathers 


and their anceſtors to depend more on their 


„ courage, than on cunning and ambuſhes. 


That they ſhould venture therefore to ren- 
der the place where they were poſted famous 


« by a new defeat of the army of the Roman 


ele“! . 


This was not the language of a ſuppliant. 
Ceſar did not ſeem offended at it, and an- 
fwered with moderation, - but like a man who 
would give the law. He undertook to prove 
that the Helvetii were altogether wrong with 
reſpe& to the Romans, and concluded that, 


| nevertheleſs, he granted them a peace, if they 


io the Edueni and the Allobroges, whoſe coun- 


would give hoſtages, and promiſe ſatisfaction 


tries 


7" cit 
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| tries they had ruined. Divico replied fiercely, 12:5 
« that the Helyetii were not accuſtomed to 
give but receive hoſtages, and that no body 
+ knew, it better than the Romans.“ Indeed 
the remains of Caſſius s army could not 1 : 
obtained life but by by giving hoſtages 8 -by 
paſſing, under the yoke 
Divico being returned to the Helverii, they 4 ber 
| put themſelves in march; according to their firſt 2 wt 
plan, and Cæſar followed — He had r 3 
thouſand horſe raiſed in Gaul, among which was tii are 
a conſiderable. bady of the Edueni commanded c,rrs. 
by Dumnorix. All this cavalry. had orders to 
12 before, and harraſs the enemy ; but engag- 
ing in a diſadvantagious place, they were beaten 
by a detachment of the Helvetic horſe wo 
I. e not aboye five hundr ed. ſtrong. It WAS The treaſon 
this occaſion that the treaſon of Dumno- of Dunm- 
rix began to.ſhew. itſelf : for he took flight 9 the 
with-thoſe under his command. Notwith- 
anding this check, in which the diſgrace was 
ter to the Romans than the loſs, Cæſar ad- 
vanced ſtill-at the heels of the Helvetii, ſo that 
during fifteen days the two armies always en- 
camped within ſive or ſix miles of one ano- 
ther. If there was no battle in this ſpace of 
time, it was not that the Helvetii, encouraged 
by the ſucceſs they had had with their cavalry, 
did not ſeek an opportunity for it: but Cæſar 
avoided it, waiting for a place and time when 
| ba, might attack them to advantage. 
. Nevertheleſs he was not | without aneniiing 
on account of ſubſiſting his army. The corn 
which the Edueni had promiſed him, did not 
come, and when he demanded it of them, they 
payed him with fair ſpeeches of which he ſaw 
no effect. He was We to dive into the 
1 | cauſe 


. | a a; Annees Gay, 


Tec z. exile of alt theſs' delays, and having interro- 
gared the ſovereign Magiſprate of the Edueni, 
— the chiefs of che nation, who were in his 
he learnt that his reſentment onght to 
fu upon Duttmotix,” who all powerful 'with 
| the multitude, had perſuaded: many of them, 5 
that if they muſt receive ' maſters; it would be - 
duch better to Gbey the Helveri; Gauls like 
- _” themſelves, than the Romans,” In this he did 
not reaſon I]. But his ſecret ſcheme was; 2 
ve have ſeen, to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereign- 
ftp, and with this view endeavoured to ſecure 
the friendſhip of the Helvetii. 
Ceſar - | Cxfar found himſelf eh ebam 
pardons wich reſpect eo the conduct he'ought to main- 
— tain towards Dumnorix. Such a treaſon ſeem- 
of his bro- ed not fit to go unpuniſhed: but the guilty 
ther Divi- perſon was brother to Divitiacus, a man of 
tac. pfrobity, a faithful "ally of the” Romans, and on 
rhe foot of friendſhip with Cæſar. The Gene- 
ral therefore thought he could not act againſt 
Dumnorix till he had acquainted his brother 
with it, and obtained his conſent. He ſent 
for him, laid before him all the complaints he 
had againſt his brother, and defired him not to 
talce it ill if he made himfelf, or cauſed the 
nation of the Edueni to make, a proceſs ouʒt 
againſt Dumnorix. Divitiacus threw himfelf at 
his feet, and confeſſed to him all his brother's 
faults : he added, that he himfelf had reaſon 
to complain of him, for though he was his elder 
brother by ſeveral years, he had greatly con- 
tributed to his elevation, and was nevertheleſs 
repayed only with ĩngratitude: but reprefented 
ro Cæſar, thut all criminal as he was, Durno= 
fix, was his brother; and if the younger ſhould 


ſuffer a rigorous treatment while'the elder con · 
| tinued 


CALPURNIVS, Games, Confuls. 1 
timed in favour, all Gaul would be enraged at 4. R. 696. 
Divitiacus for the puniſhment of Dumnorix, . I 
and no longer lock upon him but with horror, 
Qeſut had mildneſs and clemency enough to 
pield immediately to theſe repreſentations. He 
' rook Divitiacus by the hand, comforted him 
and told him he would forgive his brother; 
and having cauſed Dumnorix to be brought in- 
to the preſence of che other, he let him know © 
the ſabjets of complaint he had againſt _ 
echorted him to behave ſo that he might be 
free of all ſuſpicion for the future, and then 
ſent him back again: but nevertheleſs, as he 
could not confide in him, he gave him guards, 
and thus the affair ended. But Dumnorix, al- 
ways unquiet and a lover of novelties, found 
at length the aueh he had” foughr, e thall 


relate hereafter.” 
The ſame thy" that this happened, © Creftir rough 

tearnt, by his ſcouts, that the enemy were poſt- el of 

ed at the foot of a mountain about ei t miles c. 

from his camp. He informed himſelf of the loſes an 

nature of the place, and Jearning that there ge, 

was a by road by which it was eaſy to reach ne | 

the top of the mountain, he ſent Labienus with gear tbe 

a detachment to Teize it, and marched himſelf 8 
_ Uireftly to che enemy. An officer who had re- 
putation, was ordered to go before to | 

noitre the ſtate of affairs. When the Roman bY 

— was not above fifteen hundred paces from 

the Helvetii, this officer ran, and reported that 

the ſummit of che mountain was raken up by 

the enemy, and that he had feen the Gault 

atm and enſigns there. There was nothing is 

it} but his fear had made ifm take Labienuss 

detachment for the troops of the Gauls. Cæſar, 

Nee 108 this falſe 3 did not judge it 


8 
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< 


| 694: proper to advance, and loſt ;thus, by the fault 


of this officer, an opportunity to have cruſhed 


the enemy, who would not have been able to 


have defended themſelves, attacked on both 


ſides, at the ſame time, by Labienus and 


a 


La © As there was but very linde proviſion lef 


| toatrack in the Roman army, Cæſar was under a neceſ- 
cn to quit the purſuit of the enemy, and turn 
_ griſbed. towards Bibract 


| acte the capital Ty of the Edue- 
ni. The Helvetii informed of / this: motion, 
inſtead of thinking themſelves happy to have 
got clear of the Romans, who purſued them, 
came of themſelves to ſeek for them. At their 
approach, Cæſar with his troops. retired to a 
little hill, and ſent the cavalry to meet the 


Gauls and ſtop them. He took all advantages, 


covered the whole hill with arms and ſoldiers, 


making his main body of the four Legions in 
which he had. the greater confidence becauſe 
they had ſerved already, and poſting above them 


a body of reſerve of the two Legions new raiſ- 


ed in Ciſalpine Gaul. He had reaſon to be 


+. cautious. The Helvetii eaſily repulſed the Ro- 
man cavalry; and forming themſelves into a 
ſquare Phalanx, which they took care to fence 


with a military tortoiſe, that is to ſay, their 


” bucklers joined one againſt another, as well 
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before, as on their flanks, and, over-their heads, 
they advanced furiouſly, and notwithſtanding 
the diſadvantage of the place, attacked the 
Romans, who were poſted half way up the 


hill. Cæſar was ſenſible of the great 


they were in, and to ſne w his ſoldiers that he in- 
rended fully to ſhare it with them, he put him- 
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any one but in Victory. 


The battle began at ohe of Fe Geck in 5 


afternoon, and continued till evening, with- 
bout the Romans, ſeeing the back of one of che 
enemies. Even after the Helvetiat, army had 
been obliged to give ground, they jeturned g. 
freſh to che charge; and chere happened ſtill 
x third battle, near the baggage, which laſted 


à god part of the night. ane en 


this Ali nate bravery were in vain. 


. ſeized their camp and their 
but not without a very eee 0 2 


far, who does not tell the number of his ain 


: ronfeſſes that the care of burying them 
of dteſſing the wounded, obliged: him to con- 


tinue upon the ſpot three W during which 


time the unhappy remains of the Helvetian na- 


tion, to the number of an hundred and thirty 


thouſand ſouls, retreated. in a precipitate flight, 
and in a march of four days. arrived in the ter- 
ritories of the Lingones. 


For all this they did not eſcape their Victor, 27 % of 
whoſe incredible activity never left a victory - va. 
imperfect. After three days allowed to pecef- rer, 
fary repoſe, he ſet himſelf to purſue the Hel- „ 
yetil, and at the ſame time, ſent couriers, ag 


orders to the Langri, forbidding them to give 


corn or any other aſſiſtance to the fugitives, 


if they would not be treated as l ould, 
This inenace had its effect; and the Helvetii, 
reduced to an extreme ſcarcity, were obliged to 
humble their pride, and fend deputies to Cat» 


ſelves in his hands. Theſe deputies bound Cæ- 


or. XII. 
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ſar wo wake their ſubmiſſion, and pu t them 
a n full 5 and * thernſelves at 
R his 
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56 his feet, defired peace of him with humble 
, prayers and tears in their eyes. Cæſar gave 
them no other anſwer but that he would have 
the Helvetii wait for him at the place where 
they were then incamped. | _Þ 
When he arrived there, he demanded hoſta- 
ges of them, their arms, and the ſlaves who 
had deſerted and were received in their camp. 
While they were conſidering of the execution 
of the orders that the Conqueror exacted from 
them, he paſſed ſome time, and the night came 
on. Six thouſand men of the Canton, called 
* Urbigenians, either through the remains of 
pride, which made them look upon. this ſub- 
miſſion as ignominious, or dreading the con- 
ſequences of it, or for ſome other motive, 
choſe to ſteal away from the camp in the be- 
ginping of the night, and take the rout of the 
Rhine and Germany. Cæſar was no ſooner 
informed of this, than he diſpatched orders to 
all the People whoſe countries they were to paſs 
through, to ſtop them whereever they ſhould 
de found, and to ſend them back to him. He 
was obeyed and the unhappy Urbigenians were 
treated by him as enemies, that is put to the 
ch. As to the others, after they had delivered 
Joo them the hoſtages that were required of them, their 
e eu arms, and the deſerters, he granted them all 
country. their lives. There were four nations ruined, 
the + Helvetii, the Tulingi, the Latobrigi, 
and the Boii. The three firſt of theſe People 
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i, Canton took its name here of the Rauraci. © 1 

from the little town of Orbe in prebendi them very boy 1 

the country of Vaud. dA the nam of the Helbve+ 
' + Ceſar dus mt ſpeak 47m. 
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had orders. to return, to their country, and te. a. 67 
build the towns, and villages that they had 
burnt. Cæſar was not willing that the Ger- 
mans, drawn by the goodneſs of the land which 
is thought at this day not very fruitful, but 


which he took to be fertile, and which perhaps 


was better cultivated than the lands of Ger- 


many, ſhould be tempted to come and occupy 


the places which the Helvetii and their allies. 
had left vacant. As to the Boii, the Edueni 
demanded, which was granted them, that this 


brave nation ſhould be incorporated with them. 


Thus was ended the firſt war that Cæſar had 


made in Gaul. The ſucceſs of it was complete. 


Cæſar {Mewed that he knew how both to con- 
quer, and to make the beſt of his victory. The 
loſs of the Helvetii and their allies was above 


two thirds of their number. Of three hun- 
dred ſixty-eight thouſand that they were at 


coming away, there returned but an hundred 


and ten thouſand to their country again. 


Ceæſar undertook a ſecond war the ſame . is de- 
campaign, not againſt the Gauls, but at theirfred © . the 


deſire and in their defenſe. 


quiſhed, by a bad policy, Practiſed i in all times, 
and always fatal, could not reſolve; to ſubmit - 
to their nt but had recourſe to a, 


ſtranger.. They called in Arioviſtus King of 
1 — for a ſum of money 


the Suevi in 3 
that they remitted to him, paſſed the Rhine, 
and came to their ſuccour. The Germans at 

„ | that 


3 


I have faid that Gaul was divided into two jb, war 
| factions, of which one had the Edueni for their againſt 
Chiefs, and the other the Sequani ſupported £ 3 
by the People of Avergne. Theſe two fac- 2 = hen 
tions had for a long time been at war, and thatauer,. 
of the Edueni had the advantage. The van- 
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ro 694:that time more fierce and more warlike . even 
, K. than the Gauls, brought victory over to the 


hoſtages back again nor ever implore the aſſiſt- 


party they embraced. The Edueni and their 
confederates were vanquiſned. Arioviſtus im- 


poſed a Tribute upon them, and obliged tbem 


to give him hoſtages. He even forced them 


to ſwear that they would never demand their 


* 


ance of the Roman People, and that they 1 


would never withdraw themſelves from tlie 
dominion of the Sequani, that is to fay, from 
his own, For the Sequani who had called 


him in, were ſubdued” by him, as well as the 


others, and even worſe ufed, for he appro- 
priated to himſelf a third part of their terri- 
tory, and eſtabliſhed himſelf there, finding 


their country better than that he had quitted. 


He augmented his forces, and inſtead of fifteen 
thouſand men, that he at firſt brought with 
him, he had preſently fix ſcore thouſand ; ſo 
that finding himſelf too much ftraitened, he 
prepared, at the time that Cæſar made war 


with the Helvetii, to ſeize on a ſecond or third 


part of the country of the Sequani. The Gauls 


..-.. therefore groaned under the oppreſſion of a na- 


tion whom they looked upon as Barbarians, and. 
dreaded ſtill greater ills to follow, not doubt- 
ing but Arioviſtus had a deſign to conquer all. 


Saul, and bring it under his Empire. _ 
In theſe circumſtances Cæſar appeared as their 
deliverer. His/victory over the Helvetii, whoſe ' 


invaſion could not fail of being fatal, at leaſt, to a 
great part of the Gauls, had delivered them from 
an imminent danger. They thought he would 
be no- leſs uſeful againſt Arioviſtus, and herein 
they were not miſtaken. But they did not, or 


2 4 
* 
* . 
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more danger from the Romans and Cæſar. 
They began with asking leave of him, as if 
they already acknowledged him for their maſter, 
to hold a general Aſſembly of all the People of 
Gaul. The Aſſembly was held, with the pre- 


Would not, ſes, that their liberty was in much g ß. 


_ caution of obliging all the members who com- 


+ poſed it to take an oath, that they would keep 
as an inviolable ſecret whatever they deliberated 
upon; and that no one ſhould be permitted to 
open his mouth but thoſe who were charged 
With the orders of the Aſſembly. In conſe- 
_—— of the reſolution taken herein to implore 
the aſſiſtance of Cæſat, ſeveral Deputies of the 
" firſt rank in Gaul were found in it, Divitiacus 
r_ „ 

© "He firſt of all laid open all that I have re- 
lated concerning Arioviſtus. He added, that 
if ſome ſtop was not put to it, all the Germans 
would paſs the Rhine, drawn by the mildneſs 
of the climate of Gaul, very different from 
their own, and defirous as they were to ex- 


change their ſavage way of living for the more 
-agreeable and polite manners of the Gauls, Ile 


Tepreſented Arioviſtus as a Barbarian, paſſionate _ 
and cruel, who had exacted from them to give 
for hoſtages the children of the beſt families in 


Gaul, and who in time, upon the leaſt caprice, 


'might make theſe illuſtrious young men ſuffer 
the moſt horrible torments. He concluded that 
if the Gauls could not find protection in Cæſar 
and the Romans, they ſhould be obliged to do 
like the Helvetii, to abandon their country, 
and go to ſeek elſewhere a quiet abode. In 
Rnithing he demanded the ſecreſy of Czlar, be- 
_ cauſe if Arioviſtus was informed of the ſtep = 
they had taken with the Romans, there was 
85 . 8 no 
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A. R 694.no room to doubt but that he would exerciſe all 

=: forts of barbarities againſt the hoſtages that he 
All the other Deputies joined with Divitia- 
cus, to conjure Cæſar with tears to grant them 
his protection. The Sequani alone kept a pen- 
ſive ſilence, with their heads hung down, and 
their eyes fixed on the ground. Cæſar asked 
them the reaſon of this ue but they made 
no anſwer. After he had interrogated them 
ſeveral times without getting one word from 
them, Divitiacus ſerved them for an interpreter. 
He ſaid that the condition of the Sequani was 
ſo deplorable, that they durſt not even complain, 
not leſs dreading the cruelty of Arioviſtus ab- 
ſent, than if he was before their eyes, becauſe 
he enjoyed a part of their country, and was 
maſter of all their towns. That of conſequence 
they could not have even the melancholy hope 
of getting away from their tyrant by a volun- 
tary retreat, and that they could not but expect 
the moſt horrible puniſhments, if they ſhauld 

happen to be diſcovered. | 


Car Nothing could better agree with the ſecret 


— views of Cæſar, and the deſire he had of ac- 

view aii quiring glory and power by his arms, than to 

Tisviſtus, andertake a war with Arioviſtus: but he was 

which be willing to colour his ambition with ſpecious 

refuſesbim. pretexts and reaſons, and would not ſeem to 
be evidently unjuſt. He had himſelf, during 
his Conſulſhip, cauſed Arioviſtus to be declared 
King, a friend and ally of the Roman People. 
It was not therefore allowable to attack him, 
without firſt trying the methods of mildneſs and 
pacification. He choſe to ſend to him to de- 
mand an J Arioviſtus was intolerablyx 
proud and haughty, and anſwered W 

| . Cc t 
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« that if he had any buſineſs with Cæſar, he ©. 38. 


« would go to him, and if Cæſar had any buſi- 


<< neſs he might take the pains to come to 


„% him. . 


Cæſar was not diſcouraged, ; he ſent freſh. . 
Ambaſſa- 


Ambaſſadors to him, to tell him, that as he 


ches 


<« had been honoured, by Cæſar and the Roman 4 70 
% Senate, with the title of King, a friend and hin, % 
<« ally, he did not ſhew his acknowledgment *# 5: 


that he propoſed. to him; but they were 
„ come to let him know what Cæſar deſired of 
« him, That in the firſt place he required of 


« him that he ſhould no more bring on this 


« fide the Rhine any bands of Germans inta 


Gaul. Secondly, that he ſhould ſurrender _ . 


* himſelf, and likewiſe permit the Sequani 
« to ſurrender their hoſtages to the Edueni; 
« laſtly to forbear all violences againſt the ſaid 
« Edueni, and not make war upon them, or 
„their allies. That if Arioviſtus would ob- 
« ſerve all this, friendſhip might ſtill continue 
«© between the Romans and him, but if he re- 
* fuſed demands ſo juſt, Cæſar was authorized 
« by a decree of the Senate, made under the 


* Conſulſhip of Meſſalla and Piſo, to defend 
« the Edueni, antient allies and brethren of 


« the Romans; and that he was firmly reſolved 
« not to ſuffer them to be oppreſſed.” | 


propofiti- 


of ſuch a benefit by refuſing a conference , 


The anſwer of Arioviſtus was very haughty. 93 | 


He pretended, *« that the Romans had no more #aaghy 
« a right to preſcribe to him in what manner 7/4” 72 


* he ought to treat a People conquered by 


2 


« him, than he ſhould be willing to impoſe 


<< laws of the like kind upon them. That he 


« would. not ſurrender the hoſtages of the 
« Edueni, The he conſented not to make 
: - R4 «war 
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AN. 694-< war upon them, provided they were faithe 

Dee fat in obſerving the treay he had, made. 

ee with them, and in paying him the annual 

« tribute that was agreed upon; but if they 

c miſſed thereby the g of brethren of the 
Nl 
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« Romans it was but a flight advantage to 


them. As to Czfar's menace of taking their 


«quarrel in hand, he ought to know, that 


no body had ever entered into a war with 
% Arioviſtus, who had not found it to their 


«Joſs. That he might prove it whenever he 
« pleaſed. That he would ſoon learn what the 
<« bravery of the Germans could do, always in- 


„ vincible, conſtantly trained up to arms, and 


« who for fourteen years had never lodged 

c under a roof. 5 5 
At the ſame time that Cæſar received this 

anſwer from Arioviſtus, the deputies of the 


F-iovidus, Edueni and thoſe of Treves came to him. The 


firſt complained of the * Harudi, a German 
Nation, who a little while ſince had paſſed the 


Rhine to join Arioviſtus, and ravaged their 
country, ſo that, with all their fb | 
they could not obtain peace from their proud 


miſſions, 


enemies. Thoſe of Treves acquainted Cæſar, 
that a great multitude of the Suevi had: ap- 
proached the banks of the Rhine, and were 
preparing to paſs it. Theſe accounts deter- 


mined Czſar not to delay undertaking the war, 


and as ſoon as he had made the neceſſary pro- 


viſions for ſubſiſting his army, he marched a- 
„„ | TY 
He makes After three days match, he learnt that the 


binſelf 
fare of 


Beſancon. 


German advanced with all his forces to ſeize 
Il is tut haus from what part of Germany theſe People 


2 
* 


W — Condute 


2 Beſancon. This place was full of all forts 4. 856 


like ammunition, and it was very og 5 
of ol Kl. ſays Cæſar. The river Dou went 
rouid it like a circle deſcribed by the c 
It left only an interval of fix hundred paces but 
which was cloſed. by a mountain, the foot of 
which extended on both fides to the banks'of 
the river. This mountain was ſhut in wich a 
wall that joined i it to the city, to which it ſerved 
as the citadel. Cæſar made ſo much haſte that 
he came there before Arioviſtys, and ſecured to 
himſelf this important place, he ſtayed there 
ſome 5. to make his di iſpoſitions with reſpect 
Hun ſions. TIES. 


uring this ſtay, the B Romans i in diſcourſing The terror 
with the Gauls, hecially with thoſe who, on _— 


account of their trade, were the moſt familia 
with the Germans, learnt terrible things of che 25 
enemy they were come to ſeck. They exap- — 
gerated to them the enormous ſize of the Ger. v 
mans, their incredible boldneſs, and the con- 
tinual exerciſe they made of their arms. The 
_ Gaul confeſſed, that it often times happened 
in battle, that they were not able to ſupport 
the very looks of this fierce nation. Theſe 
diſcourſes. had a very great effect, eſpecially 
upon the young officers of the Roman army, 
who deceived by the ſoftneſs with which Cæſar 
lived in the city, had followed him, in hopes 
of finding in his camp the ſame pleaſures, the 
ſame amuſements, and above all an opportunity 
of enriching themſelves. Theſe young men, 
who had no experience in the military art, were 
ſtrangely terrified. . Several deſired their &if- 
charges on divers pretences; and thoſe who, 
through ſhame, choſe to continue, could nei- 
ther hide the fear chat appeared in their coun- 
oo „ 


falf 


azo Carronxrus, Gannivs,” Conſuls, 
. K. 694 tenances, nor. ſometimes even refrain from 
An o. 53 eas. Sometimes ſhut up in their tents, they 
wept their unhappy fate; ſometimes they 
lamented with their friends the danger to which 
they were going to be expoſed. ' Throughout 
the whole camp every one made his laſt will 
and teſtament as if they were going to certain 
death. This terror became general: It com- 
municated itſelf to the ſoldiers, and even to 
the Veteran officers. Only, to avoid the re- 
proach of cowardice, they ſaid it was not the 
enemy they feared, but the defiles and foreſts 
that they had to paſs, and the difficulty of get- 
ting proviſions. Some of them gave notice 
to Cæſar, that if he ordered their departure, 
he would not be obeyed by the ſoldiers. 
The admi- This was one of the occaſions wherein Cæſar 
_—_ 7 ſnewed he was moſt worthy of himſelf. For 
Ceſar to to whom can he be compared? He aſſembled 
reanimate a grand council, whether he called not only 
the courage thoſe who had a right to enter into it, but all 
Lg the Captains. There he began to reprimand 
them ſharply, for taking upon them to exa- 
mine which way and on what deſign they were 
to march. He afterwards preſented to them 
different reaſons, to ſhew that they. were in 
the wrong to look upon the Germans as invin- 
cible. As to thoſe (a), added he, who -_ 
| 855 their 


| (a) Qui ſuum timorem in que ſubminiftrare ; jamque 
rumentariæ ſimulatio- eſſe in agris frumenta matura. 

nem anguſliaſque itinerum De itinere ipſos brevi tem- 
conferrent facere arrongan- 2 judicaturos. Quòd non 
ter ; quum aut de officio Im- fore dicto aud ientes milites 
ratoris deſpe rare, aut ei præ - neque ſigna laturi dicantur, 
cribere viderentur. Hæc fi- nihil ſe ei re commoveri. 
bi eſſe curæ. Prumentum Scire enim, quibuſcunque 
Sequanos, Lucos, Lingoneſ- exercitus dio” audiens 2 
rit, 
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their timidity under. falſe pretexts, throwing * A. 5. K | 


\#he pretended danger of wanting proviſions, 

the difficulty of the route, they much forget theme 
| ſelves, in wanting c ce in their General, or 
pretending to preſcribe to him what be ought to do. 
I have taken care of all: The Sequani, the Leu- 
ci, the Lingones, will furniſh me with corn 3 
and moreover the harveſt in the country is quite 
ready. As to the difficulties and dangers of the 
route, you will immediately have it in your power. 
o judge of them. yourſelves. They tell me that the 
ſoldiers will refuſe to obey me, and not go away at 
my orders. This I do not apprehend. I know © 
that if ſome Generals have found their ſoldiers ' 
diſobedient, they have drawn that trouble upon 
themſelves, either by ſome ill ſucceſs, or by their 
covetouſneſs and injuſtice. For my part, the whole 
courſe of my life, will ſufficiently clear me from 
the ſuſpicion of loving money; and my good fortune 
has ſhewn itſelf in the war with the Helvetii ; 
therefore I declare to you, that what I had re- 
ſalved to delay for ſame time, I am going to put 
in execution inftantly ; and I will give orders for 
departing this night three hours before day, that 
I may ſee as ſoon as may be if honour and duty 
have more power over you than fear. And al. 
though every one elſe ſhould abandon me, I will 


fnerit, aut mal? re geſta for- rum, ut quam primim a 


tunam defuiſſe, aut aliquo 
facinore comperto avaritiamn 
eſſe convictam. Suam inno- 
centiam tua vita, feli- 
citatem 3 bello 
ard po nos Itaque ſe, 
quòd in longiorem diem col- 
laturus eſſet, 1 
e 


rum, & proxima note 


quarta vigilis caſtra- motu- 


tatu- 


telligere poſſet ; utrum apud 
eos pudor atque officium, an 
timor, plus 'valeret- 8 
ſi præterea nemo ſequatur, 
tamen ſe cum ſola decimã 
legione iturum, de qui non 
dubitaret, fibique eam pre: 
toriam cohortem futuram. 
Caf. de B. Gall. L. I. n. 40. 

® Thoſe of Toul in Lorrain, 


march 
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4 R. er march with the deni Lexion alone, of whoſe fide- 
* tity and courage I have #0 thinner ror of and 
 #hrs Legion ſhall ſerve me for m prætorian guard. 
Who can help being charmed with this elo- 
quence, every thing, and every word is intro - 
duced to the nel and its value is drawn 
from the great courage expreſſed in it, and its 
exalted ſentiments? But to be eloquent in this 
| manner is to be Cxfar. * 
The fucceſs He had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the im- 
2nfever: ie pteſſion he had made by his diſcourſe. The 
troops diſpoſition of the minds of his People was en- 
march 'tirely changed: and throughout the whole army 
with con- there was an incredible ardor to march againft 
baia the the enemy. The tenth Legion ſent to him to 
nemy. return him the moſt lively thanks for the good 
pPpinion he had of them, and to give him aſſu- 
rances that they would anſwer it by their deeds. 
The other Legions deputed their principal 
Officers to go to him, to proteſt that they never 
had among them either fear, doubt, of heſita- 
tion; and that they always remembred, that it 
was the General and not the ſoldiers, who wis 
to decide upon the undertaking and the con- 
duct of the war, Cæſar took advantage of 
this ardor, and departed, & he declared he 
would, the ſame night. He was informed of 
the roads by Divitiacus, who was, of all the 
Gauls, the perſon in whom he had the moſt 
confidence, Upon the lights he had from him, 
he took a circuit that lengthened his march to 
forty miles, to avoid the narrow paſſes and 
woods, and to have only an open country to 
croſs ; and after a march of ſeven days ſuereſ- 
fively, he found himſelf within twenty-four thou- 
ſand paces of Arioviſtus's camp, WY 4 
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When the German ſaw Celar. ſo near 1 280 69 
he ſent to him to offer the interview he had be- 757 e. 
fore refuſed, Rr en deſirous L. 10 or view be- 
reproaches on his proceedings, made no 1 * 

0 upon this article. They agreed upon — 
E which was the fifth, reckoned from that =! 
on which the propoſitian was. made, In the | 1 
interval there were frequent deputations, from 

ane ſide and the other, to ape all the cir- 

cumſtances and big 47 of the interview. z 
and Arioviſtus, who had not ſeemed. to have 
acted with good faith thro t this whole 
affair, exacted from Cæſar t > ſhould not 

ing with him. his ee under pretence 
that he feared, an ambuſcade, Cæſar conſent- 
ed to it. But as 7 had not Roman cavalry 
enough to make head againſt that of the —— 
mans, and as he did not think i it ſafe for bim 
to put his perſon, and his life in the hands of 
the Gaulic cavalry he diſmounted all the horſe · 
men of the Gauls, and ordered them to lend 
their horſes to the ſoldiers of the tenth Legion, 
which was his favourite Legion. Upon which 
one of theſe ſoldiers ſaid well enough, that 
« Czfar did more. for them than he had pro- 
4 miſed. That he had only given them hopes 
« of a ſervice more noble in the Infantry by: 

_ « deſigning them for his guard, and that 
<« now he had raiſed them, to the rank af 
4 horſe. 7 1 

1 Was A large plain between the. two: | 
camps, near the middle of which was a riſing! 
ground of an indifferent ſize, and to that it was 
that Ceſar and Arioviſtus advanced to meet 
each other, each accompanied by ten friends or 
principal officers.: all the reſt of their people 
| n at two: hundred Pee diſtance. The 

conver- 


IO , vs, C 
A. R. b94: converſation was on horſeback, © Cæſar repre- 
| ”" 2" ſented*to Arioviſtus the kindneſs with which he 
himſelf and the Roman ray g had honoured 


im, in acknowledging him 


Py - 
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and ally of the Empire: a kindneſs which 


or King, a friend 


* 


he ſet off very emphatically, for the Romans 
knew how to ſet a value on the favours they 


beſtowed, He afterwards ſtrongly maintained 


the ſtri alliance that had ſubſiſted for a long 


time between the Romans and the Edueni. He 


concluded with repeating the ſame demands 


that he had already made by his deputies. 


Arioviſtus defended himſelf with haughti- 
neſs. He juſtified his entrance into Gaul, in 


that he had not come thither, but at the requeſt 


of the Gauls themſelves ; and the tributes that 
he exacted from the Edueni, upon the right of 


war, which authorized the Conqueror to im- 


Poſe laws on the vanquiſhed. As to the friend- 
| ſhip of the Roman People, he had deſired it 


that he might derive honour and profit from it, 


and not that at length it ſhould be prejudicial 
to him; that if, under the pretext of this 


friendſhip, they intended to make him loſe” 


his tributes which were the fruit of his victory, 


and his right over the People ſubdued by the 


force of arms, he ſhould refuſe it with as much 


earneſtneſs as he ſought it. He went farther, 


and maintained that all Gaul, except the Ro- 
man Province, was his Empire, and that it 
was not juſt to trouble him in a country that 
belonged to him. He pretended therefore 
that Cæſar ought to quit it, and retire with 


his troops. F you do not, added he, there is 


no longer any friendſhip between us, and I ſhall 
look upon you as an enemy. I even know that if 


1 ſhould ſlay you in battle, T ſhall do a pleaſure io 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral of the: meſt illuſtrious Citizens of Rome ee 

they have explained. themſelves to me by couriers © © 

that I have received from them, and your death 

would be to me the price of their friendſbip. ' If, 

on the contrary,. you will retire, and leave ne 

"er of Gaul, I am in a condition to reward an mat 
on; and whatever war you ſhall pleaſe to under- 

take, I will engage myself to put an end to it, 

without its coſting you. any pains or dange. 
Theſe intelligences maintained between the + 

Roman Lords and Arioviſtus againſt Czſar, is, 

in my opinion a very extraordinary fact: but 

to what lengths will not the animoſity of diſ- 

ſenſions carry ſome men? For the reſt, all the 

German pride appeared in this: diſcourſe, to 

which Cæſar anſwered with as much calmneſs 

as the King of the Suevi had ſhewn paſſion. 

But their pretenſions were ſo wide of one ano- 

Athers, that they might well reproach them- 

ſelves: Carfar w would give Jaw. in.every; thing, Dio. 

and Arioviſtus would grant 

The perfidy of the Germans broke up the erfidy 

conference. While Cæſar was yet ſpeaking, e 88 

they approached the mount, and threw darts real, of 

and ſtones againſt the Romans. Cæſar imme che corfer- 

diately quitted Arioviſtus and retreated to the c 

midſt of his own People; however forbad 

them to commit any act of hoſtility that 
might bring on a battle. He did not fear the 

ſaccek of it, but he was willing to maintain a 

conduct perfectly clear, and leave the blame of 

all 5 his enemies. At his return to his 

he took great care to ſpread abroad the 

= itant propofitiens of Arioviſtus, and the 

arrogance | he had had to abuſe: the Gauls to 

_the Romans : this joined to the breach of faith - 

in the en, cranbling 4 pacific interview, 

irritared 


Ra oof irritated and more and more ſtirted up ches 


| ure. day following went twW O thonſk 


— 
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courage of Cæſar s ſoldiers, and Bere them che 
Ser ardor to. fight. 


| cos, Two days after Ariosidm ſent to denn 
5 a freſh interview with Cazſar; of at leaſt that he 
, Would depute ſome one who might continue 

| ſend: De. the negotiation begun; Cœfar had done eno 


_ zar to put ĩt in a method, and therefore refuſed 
Prince puts interview a and 0 ſend ſome illuſtrious un 
them is to Arioviſtus, was to expoſe; his Deputy ip 
chains. great danger, and almoſt to deliver Ei up to 
the Barbarians. Nevertheleſs he was not will- 
ing to be thought the firſt who broke off all 
of a: peace. He caſt his eyes therefor 
on C. Valerius Procillus, a Gaul by birth, beg 
whoſe father had been made a 3 Citizen. 
He was a young man of wit, of gentle man- 
ners, and who could confer with Arioviſtus 
without the help of an interpreter; becauſe this 
Prince, in the long time that he had lived in 
Gaul, had. learned the language of the country. 
| Laſtly, as he was not a perſon of the firſt rank, 
any treachery towards him would be without 
effect. Cæſar joined to him M. Mettius, — 
0 _ 7 1 to Arioviſtus by the rights of hoſſ 
— 2 wiſe- precaution of: Catfar 3 for his the 
Deputies were no ſooner arrived in the camp 
of the Germans, than Arioviſtus asked them 
whit they came for, and if they wanted to ſpy 
what was paſſing in his army; d immedinte- 
ly put them in chains. a 
Ceſar - The next day Arioviſtus advanced within fix 
Jeveral thou ſand paces of the Roman camp, and rhe 


EE 
 Arioviſius, do cut off chr communication with ebun - 
 avbo de- _ an * and kinder them 


9 


Fa * 
J ſuls. 
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from receiving ptoviſions eicher from the Se. 4b 


quani or the Edueni/”: Cæſar offered battle to 
the Germans for five days ſucceſſively. But 
Arjoyiftus conſtantly” kept his troops ſhut up 
in his camp. Only there were ſome combats 
awoke the horſe; which was the part of their 
forces in which the Germans had moſt confi- 
dence, .'and with reaſon. Their cavalry was 
numerous, they mounted fix thouſand horſe, 


well dreſſed, well exerciſed, and moreover ſup- _ 1 
ported by a ſuccour Rich ſeemed · very Well 
deſigned! Each horſeman had a foot ſoldier, © 
VPhich he had choſen himſelf, and who was at- 
tached to him. This body of light infantry 


accompanied the cavalry in battle, and ſerved 
co” for a rear guard; where they found a re- 


be. 2 F 


If the action became dangerous, theſe, 


3 advanced, and took a ſhare in the bat- 
tle; if any horſemen was conſiderably wound- 


ed and fell from his horſe, they gathered round 


to defend and ſupport him; if ſpeed was re- 


quired, either to go before or to retreat, theß 15 | 
were ſo light and ſo alert, that laying hold of 


the mains of the horſes, thy could run as faft 
as they. 
Wen Cæſar faw that the Ge were ob- 
nant in refuſing battle, he thought he ought 
to ſecure the freedom of his convoys. With 


this view, he choſe a place proper to form a 


camp fix hundred paces beyond that of the 


enemy; whither he afterwards went with his 
whole army divided into three bodies, of which 


the two firſt had orders to keep under arms 
while the third intrenched themſelves. Ario- 
viſtus ſent ſixteen thouſand foot, and all his 


Horſe, to hinder this work; but he could not 
i the camp -was fortified ; and Cæſar 


Vor. | S | leaving | 
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bes 694- leaving two Legions there with a part of his 
* 1 kg curied the four other Legions back 
to his great camp. 
The next day Cæſar drawing his troops out 
of both camps, according to cuſtom offered the 
enemy battle. It was ſtill to no purpoſe: but 
when he was retired, Arioviſtus cauſed the lit- 
tle camp of the Romans to be attacked. _ 
were wounded on both ſides without pred 
vantage that was deciſive. | 
The fuper- Cælar was amazed that theſe fierce. * "9% 


Fitiows would not accept the combat that had been ſo 


Nn often proffered them. He was deſirous to know 
al. the reaſon of it, and having interrogated ſome 
of the priſoners, he learned that this fiery and 
unruly people were curbed by their ſuperſtition. 

Certain women among them, pretended 
_ pheteſles, delivered oracles to them, which 
were received with great reſpect : and they had 
declared that they would not nn if nher 2 
fought before the new moon. 


C gſar Erla thought, with reaſon, that t this fuper- 


forces the ſtitious fear of the enemy was an advantage he 
pron ought to make the moſt of. Therefore the 
an oye" next day, after having left a ſufficient guard in 
* aud his two camps, he advanced with all his troops 
2 in three lines up to the camp of the Germans, 
as if he was going to aſſault it. They were 
forced to come out, and put themſelves in or- 
der of battle, diſtributed by nations, encom- 
paſſing all their army with waggons, ſo that no 
one might have any hopes in flight. The 


women mounted on theſe waggons, 


and tearing their hair, recommended themſelves 
to the valour of their husbands, and conjured 

them not to ſuffer them, 0 become = to 

the Romans. 


a , 
0 * o 
- 
6 { 
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"Gear obferved that the left wing of the an. er 


— was the weakeſt ; therefore he began 


the attack un that fide : very likely, if 1 may 


be allowed to conjecture on ſuch an account, 


becauſe he judged if one of the two wings was 


once broken, it would not fail of carrying the 


defeat to che other. Both parties ran with fuch 
violence 4 one another, that the Romans 


had neither time or ſpace to throw their jave- 


lins 3 but they came all at once to make uſe 0 
their ſwords. The Germans, according t 
cuſtom, covered themſelves with their bucklens 
in tortoiſe. - Cæſar reports that ſeveral of the 
Roman foldiers leaped upon this tortoiſe, and 
railing up the bucklers with their hands, peirced 
the enemy through and through that lay un- 
oy 606g 


The left wing of the Germans cond not hold 


it out long againſt Cæſar in perſon ; but the 
right, wing. had the advantage. Young Craſſus 


cauſed the third line or body of referve of the 


which he made an end 


Romans to advance, by 
and compleated the victory. 
took to flight, making towards the Rhine, 
which was fifty miles from the field of battle, 
and ſtopped not at all till they came thither. 
Some, a very ſmall number paſſed the river ei- 
ther by — or, like Arioviſtus himſelf, 
in little boats that they found on the banks of 


it. All the reſt were cut to pieces by the 
cavalry of the victorious army. The two wives 


of. Arioviſtus periſned in this flight; and of 
two daughters he had, one was * and the 
other taken priſoner. 


All the Germans 


2 


C. 58. 


Cæſar had the ſatisfaction to recover his two He 7e. 


Deputies, Procillus and Mettius. He felicitates cove covers his 


himſelf upon this in his Commentaries, in 2 % 
| 8 2 a manner" 
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1 (AR, 694 marizer that does honour to his humanity and 
| | 5" generous diſpoſition ; and affirms, in preciſe 
t ate, 5 terms, that the joy he had in ſaving Procillus, 
b was not leſs than that of the victory. This 
; | young Gaul had been in extreme danger. Lots 
( had been drawn three times to decide whether 
| he ſhould be burnt alive upon the ſpot, or re- 
ſerved for another time, and three: times the 
die favourable to him preſerved his life. 
_ Cxzfar's victory over Arioviſtus terrified the 
Suevi, who, as I have faid, were approached 
to the banks of the Rhine. They retreated in 
diſorder into their country; and the Ubii, who 
inhabited the country, where Cologn has been 
ö ſince built, purſuing chem, od a "_ num- 
1 ber of them. 
[i Ceſar Thus Cæſar, in one campaign put an end 
i] goes to paſrto two great wars, and with ſo much ſpeed; 
ee that he went into winter. quarters before the 
=_ — = uſual ſeaſon. He diſtributed his army in the 
; country of the Sequani, and left Labienus to 
g command in his abſence. He paſſed himſelf 
ö into Ciſalpine Gaul, willing, as he ſays, to 
9 take a circuit there, and adminiſter juſtice, ac- 
ö cording to the uſage of the Roman Magiſtrates. 
But he was not leſs attentive to the affairs of 
the city. It is very probable that during this 
time, they negociated with him, to no purpoſe, 
to obtain his n to the tee Acero. 
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ca, 5 js from campain © in Gaul, The WED | 


ration of the Belge againſt the Romans. Goes 


10 bis army, and arrives on the frontiers. of 


E 
e 
® - 
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. - Ta * 
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' the country of the Belge. | The Rhemi make 


' their ſubmiſſion to Ceſar, and inform bim of 
the firength of the league, which conſiſted of 
above three hundred thouſand fighting men, 
' Ceſar goes to incamp on the other fide ih, river 

Aiſne. Several enterprizes of the Belge, ail 
without ſucceſs. They ſeparate and retire every 
ene to his own country. Ceſar purſues them, 
and kills a great number of them, He re- 
duces to obedience thoſe of Soiſſons, of Beau- 
vais, and of Amiens. The pride of the Ner- 
vii. They prepare themſelves to receive the 
Roman army. A bloody battle, wherein the 
Romans, after having been in very great dan- 


ger, remain conquerors. Ceſar attacks the 


| Aduatici, who endeavour to defend themſelves 
in their principal town. The ſurprize of the 
Aluatici on ſeeing the Roman machines. They 


ſurrender. Their fraud followed with the 
worſt ſucceſs. The maritime coaſt of Celtica 
* ſubdued by P. Craſſus. Embaſſies from the 
German nations to Ceſar. Rejoicings ordered 
for fifteen days at Rome, on account of Caeſar's 


 vifories, Galba, Caſar's Lieutenant, mates 
"war during the winter, with on nn of 25 


the Ops.” 


_ 


P. 1 Bene Seirürk. A. R. 6gc. 


Q Cæcirius Mrzrrus Nxros. 
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HE people of Gaul properly ſo called, 1 The 1 
or the Celtz, ſeemed to be ſubdued, at compain of 


„ | Latz _ 
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4. 2 2 bys. -leaſt the greateſt part of them, and diſpoſed to 
wear the yoke of the Romans. It was not the 


Ne confe- 


deration of ſame with the Belgz, who till now had never 
the ay pr ſuffered their liberty to be. infringed. They 
Ea. were for the moſt part Germans originaliy,, all 


| 


Cæſar goe 


proud, warlike, and accuſtomed to brave fa- 
tigues and dangers. Their , natural,. brayery 
had not been ſoftened by luxury, which they 


were ſtrangers to. Of all the inhabitants of 


Gaul, they alone had preſerved. their gountry 
from the inundation of — Cimbers and Feu- 


tons; and this honour ſtill raiſed their. cou- 


rage, and made them look upon themſelves as 
invincible. Cæſar's conqueſts over the Hel. 
vetii and Arioviſtus did not terrify them, but 


made them think it neceſſary to reunite their 


forces to oppoſe ſo formidable an. enemy. 
Moreoyer, ſpurred on by the ſecret inſtigations 
of many among the Celtz, who bore with im- 
patience the dominion of the Romans, but 


durſt not declare themſelves openly, they were 


at work during the whole winter, to form 3 
league amongſt themſelves, and to put them- 
ſelves in a condition, againſt ſpring, to have 
an _ capable to revenge the loſs of- Warty 
in Gau 

Cæſar learned the news of this while he way 


t — yet in Ciſalpine Gaul. He levied two legions 


and ar- 


immediately, which he ſent over the * 
r 


on f under the command of Q. Pedius. 

himſelf,” as ſoon as there was forage in the 
; he went to his army; and having 
aſſured himſelf of the truth of the facts, he 
began his march at the end of twelve days, and 
in fifteen more arrived upon the 3 of 
the Ay of "of the Belge. * 


the country 


Then 
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There the Ambaſſadors of the Rhemi pre- 40 695. 


t. C. 37. 


ſented themſelves: to him, and declared to 23, R Ben 


him, that their Nation entirely ſubmitted to mate their 


the orders of the Roman People. That they/#=i/ion 


were the only Nation among the Belgæ, who 1 
would not enter into the confederation, nor bin of the 


take up arms; and that the rage of war had e 
ſeized in ſuch a manner on mens minds, that .** 
they could not bring back even thoſe of the a 8 
Soiſſons, who were their allies, their brethren, more than 
governed by the fame laws, and by the ſame A | 
magiſtrates. Cæſar aſking them what were the | 
forces of the . Confederates, they told him that 
the Bellovaci were the moſt powerful, and 
moſt numerous people of them all; that they 
were able to raiſe an hundred thouſand armed 
men, and that they had promiſed ſixty thou- 
ſand. That the quota of thoſe of Soiſſons was 
fifty thouſand men; and that their King Gal- 
ba, who had a great reputation for juſtice and 
ence, had the general command of the 
whole war. They numbefed a great many 
other people, who poſſeſſed the country as far 


as the Rhine, the chief of which were 7 the 
Nervii, and the Aduatici. Some Germans 


alſo on this fide the Rhine were entered into 
the league; and the number of all theſe troops 
together amounted to above three hundred 
thouſand fighting men. We ſhall be the leſs 
| ſurprized at this number, which ſeems prodi- 
den! if we remember, that, at that time, 


1 Thee 8 5 * Valenciennes 2 
+ The Nervii poſſeſſed the nay. 
country between the Scheld and | The prople wha inhabited . 
the Sambre. The chief cities the banks of the Meuſe, about 
@ftributed to them Were Cam- Namur, according to the ofi- 
nion of ſeveral geographers. 


8 4 . every 
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A 6e every citizen was a ſoldier ; and that neither 
etters nor arts exempted any, but the Druids, 
from military duty. 16:01 Wi lig 
Cæſar, well pleaſed ith the obedience and 
ſubmiſſion'of the Rhemi, nevertheleſs uſed the 
- precaution to require hoſtages from them. At 
the ſame time he thought of making a; diver- 
ſion, that he might not be obliged to fight 
with this — 2 multitude of the Belgæ all 
at once; and, to this end, he engaged Divi- 
tiacus to prevail upon the Edueni to enter with 
arms upon the lands of the Bellovaci, thus 
making uſe of one part of che Gauls to ſub · 
due the other. | 
cæſa- He ſoon learnt that the army of the Belg 
goes to en- advanced with great ſpeed, and came towards 
camp n him. He paſſed the river Aiſne, to go him-- 
2 _ ſelf to meet them, and encamped advantagi- 
river © Oully on a little hill, ſupporting one of his 
Aiſne. flanks by the right bank of the river. In this 
| poſition he ſecured his rear, and made it eaſy 
to bring proviſions from the Rhemi and the 
other people his Allies, There was a bridge 
over this river at ſome diſtance from the camp; 
at the head of which Cæſar placed a good 
guard, and cauſed a fort to be built on the 
other ſide, where he left Q. Titurius 8 
a Lieutenant- General, with ſix Cohorts. 

| Severalen- The Belgæ finding the town of Bibrax * 
227 of their way, which was but eight miles — 
the Belge) Cæſar's camp, and which belonged: to the 
* Rhemi, were going to aſſault it. But a ſuc- 
cour Cæſar ſent thither forced- many to aban- 


2 is at this day a lith name. nx is called. Revi, | 
place, which fill preferves between Pont . vere and 
ſome marks of 118 antient Laen. 


don 


R n Caine? 


don their -deſigh, and tfiey came and poſted 2. 85 658. 
themſelves within two thouſand” yards of 8 


= vor 


Romans. Their camp took bp. more e 
eight thouſand in circumference. - 
Cæſar, at their approach, added new "ns 
ttenchments to his camp, reſolved to ſpin out 
the time à little; and try the enemy firſt in 
Airmiſhes. The fucceſs ; thinkin was ſo good, 
that he thought he might hazard a general 
action. He therefore left the two 5 he 
had newly raiſed to guard the camp, and went 
out with the fix others which he ranged in or- 
der of battle, not willing, however, to loſe 
the advantagious ground, and without quitting 
the little hill upon which he was encamped. 
The Belgæ alſo ſet themſelves in order of 
battle at the head of their camp: but there 


was a moraſs between the two armies, that 5 


neither the one or the other would paſs in 
ſight of the enemy: therefore there was only 


SIR 


W 


a combat of the horſe, in which the Romans 


had ſome ſuperiority, after which Cæſar with- 
drew his troops into his camp. 


The Belgæ ſaw that they vets? not able to 


40 any thing againſt Cæſar; therefore they 
formed the deſign of fording the river, and 
going on the other ſide to attack the fort where 
Titurius commanded, to carry it if poſſible, and 
break down the bridge. © Cæſar, having timely 
notice of this by his Lieutenant, decamped 
with all his cavalry,” light-armed men, and 
Archers, paſſed the bridge, and arrived on the 
other (fide, while the enemy were embarraſſed 


in paſſing the river; and whatever efforts of 


bravery they made, even to the uſing the dead 
bockes a awd e to make 2 bridge 
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£ R. 625 zto get over, he flew many of them, and forced, 
ond. | he ret to retreat. 

They fre, The Belgæ 1 Kune — could! 
rate, and ( ecd in nothing, on the ether hand their 


retire 
every one Proviſions began to * them; laſtly, the Bel- 
to bis N learnt, that an army of the Edueni, 
c commanded by Divitiacus, was entered into 
their country. They held a uncil, and the 
Bellovaci having declared, "that. they were re- 
ſolved to go a9 defend their country, their ex- 
ample was followed by all the reſt. It was 
poo, that the army ſhould ſeparate; that each 
Nation ſhould retire to their. own country, and 
that as ſoon as one canton ſhould: be attacked; 
all the others ſhould reaſſemble, to march 0 
the ſuccour of thoſe. who were in d 
Cæſur pur- This reſolution, not well — One itte, 
fes them, vas very difficult to put in execution. They 
n — undertook to make their retreat in ſight of 
3 the enemy, which is always very dangerous. 
them. This was proved by the Belgæ, and fo much 
the more as they obſerved no order, every one 
ſtriving to be firſt in the extreme haſte they 
were in to get home: ſo that their departure 
was like a flight. They decamped at the 
fourth hour of the night ; and Cæſar was im- 
mediately informed of it. Nevertheleſs, he 
did not preſently make any motion, fearing an 
ambuſcade. At the point of day, upon new 
advices that he received, which fully aſſured 
him, that the enemy was retreated, he'detach- 
ed all his horſe, and afterwards three legions 


under the command of Labienus, to purſue 

them, The Romans killed a great number, 
and without any danger, becauſe only thoſe 
who were attacked defended themſelves. The 
ethers who were 1 before, inſtead of ſupport- 


ing 


Connezavs,. Cenis, Conſul, 
ing their countrymen, ſeei the danger from a. R. * 2 
2 thought only how to get farther from it,, 5 : 
by gaining their country. Thus the laughter 
was very great all the day long. In the even- 
ing Labienus and the Roman cavalry, return- 
ed to the HO, according to Czſar's orders. 
This General, always active, failed not to He reduces 
take advantage of the error committed by the ener 
enemy, in ſeparating their forces. He put - of 
himſelf on the march the next day, to enter Basa 
into the country of the Soiſſons, and made = 
ſuch haſte, that he arrived before the capital {nin 
before even the troops of the country, Who 
had quitted the army of the Belgz. Thoſe of 
Soiſſons ſubmitted, and were diſarmed. Beau- 
vais and Amiens followed the ſame example, 
and had the ſame fate. 
The Neryii were not fo tractable. Far from 7+, Pride 
being diſpoſed to ſurrender Mpeg. they zz een 
_ taxed with cowardice thoſe who had takeg thispes the e 
| Ae ſtep,Sunwacthy, According to them, ves t 
the glory and name of the Belgæ. Proud and”: receive owe ny 
| Indocile, they had no taſte of any thing but arms, n 
and even took pains to drive away every thi 
that might bring knowledge, or the love * 
pleaſure among them. For this reaſon they. 
would not ſuffer any merchants to enter their 
country, nor that any wine ſhould be brought 
into it, which they very juſtly looked upon as 
capable by its ſweetneſs to ſoften their courage 
and weaken their virtue. After this it is not 
to be wondered at, that ſervitude ſhould ſeem 
to them the height of ignominy. They in- 
ſpired the Artefii and Veromandul, their neigh- 
bours, with the ſame ſentiments, and theſe. 
three people united prepared to receive the Ro» | 
W "OY uſed the ION: to, _ 


; 
| 
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r in ſafety their wives, their old men, and their 


which the army could not penetrate on account 


A blody When Cæſar came to them, he found them 
battle behind the Sambre, which in that place might 


. ephercan 


tbe Ro- have about three feet depth, and which was 
mans, af+ bordered by two hills, on the right and left. 
2 having The army of the Nervii and of their allies did 
= hn not appear at all, becauſe they were all entirely 


danger, re- in a wood, very thick, on the top of the little 
main con- hill to the right of the river. Only ſome ad- 


rs. vanced guards of the cavalry ſhewed themſelves 
_ at the foot of the little hill, that was naked, 


and lay open. The Roman cavalry, which 
marched at the head, perceiving this little 
body of the enemy, paſſed the river, and put 
them to flight; but as they ſtopped at the en- 
trance of the wood, thefe ſame troops returning 
to the charge, and afterwards retreating, oc- 
caſioned the battle to laſt for a conſiderable 
time: however {ix Roman Legions arrived at 
the top of the hill to the left of the Sambre, 
and began to prepare a camp there, ue. 
The Nervi had been informed by deſerters, 
that in the march every Legion was followed 
by its baggage ; ſo that from the firſt to the 
laſt there was a very great interval, and that. 
it would be eaſy to cope with one or two Le- 
gions before the other could come up to their 
aſſiſtance : but Cæſar, when he approached the 
enemy had changed this order. Six Legions 
marched in a line, afterwards all the baggage. 
of the army, and the march was cloſed by 
the two Legions levied the laſt. When the 
Nervii ſaw the firſt baggage, they concluded 
that was the proper time for the attack. They 
10 | went 


went out of the wood in good, order, over-4. R. 9 
threw the Roman cavalry, paſſea! the river, got“ . 
up the little hill, where the fix Legions Fees | 
at work to fortily the camp, and all this w 

done with ſuch vivacity, and ſuch fury. thief it 

cauſed a en conſternation among the RO- 
| mans. 8 * 
| Ceſar oonſeſſes that he could not fnd ih 
ro give all his orders, and to make all the necef- 
fary diſpoſitions for a battle, Two things Jup- 
plied theſe defects. One was the ability and 
good diſcipline of his ſoldiers, who knew of 
themſelves' what ought to be done, without 
| ſtanding in need of being inſtructed in every 
ticular when time preſſed: the other was 
the precaution he had taken, to order his Lieu- 
tenant · Generals to remain each at the head of 
his Legion till the works of the camp were en- 
tirely finiſned. Thus every Legion had its 
Commander, who regulated their motions, 
without waiting for thoſe orders which their 
circumſtances at that time would not allow 
them to take from their General. The ſoldiers 
and the officers had not even time to put on 
their helmets,” nor to take the skins off their 
ſhields. with which they covered them on a 
march. They ranged themſelves under the firſt 
colours they perceived, for fear of loſing time 
by every one's ſeeking for his own. 
Cæſar found himſelf near the tenth Legion, 
Fe ran to it, and after having given the ſig- 
nal for fighting, and put things in order, he 
vent to another place, where they were already 
engaged. Chance rather ruled in the different 
diſpoſitions than the prudence or orders of tlie 
General. There were three diſtinct and ſepa- 
rate battles formed ; two Legions were over 
2 8 ↄgainſt 
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AR, 695. 5 che Arteli, whom they, defeated, and 
57- drove immediately to the other fide the river 3 


afterwards, 3 paſſed it Le they 
the battle a new, where the enemy had 
the advantage of the ground; but nevertheleſs 
they put them to flight, and penetrated into 
their camp, which they ſeized. ' Two other 
Legions . but did not 
entirely e e and they fought on the 
banks of the river. 6: 
The Roman camp was thus left almoſt with- 
out defence, there remaining but two Legions = 
in it. The Nervii fell upon them, and en- 
deavoured to flank them where they lay moſt 
| open. The two Legions fought with great 
| bravery, but the parties being very unequal, 
they were extremely preſſed. The Roman 
coal ry, which LS broken by the firſt 
: ſhock 751 the enemy, returned to the camp. 
and finding the Nervii there, took to flight a 
ſecond time. The ſervants of the army, who 
had ſeen the Arteſii repulſed and vanquiſhed, 
came out with a deſign to plunder ; but were 
extremely ſurprized to ſee the enemy behind 
them, and ran away with all the ſpeed they 
could: at the ſame time the cries of thoſe were 
heard, who arrived with the baggage. The 
confuſion and fright were ſo great, that ſome 
of the ſquadrons of the cavalry of Treves, who 
ſerved as auxiliaries to the Romans, were ſeia · 
ed with the pannic, notwithſtanding the bra- 
very which that nation piqued themſelves upon 
above all the other people of Gaul, and ran 
together as far as their own country, carrying 
thither an account that . n was de- 


feated. 11 
At 
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At the inftant of the greateſf danger Cala Ae. 
arrived. He b the les — l 
ed together in a heap, and almoſt in a deſperate - 
nden. 'F Every Captain of NT of the Co- 
horts that compoſed It was Ki! ed, and thoſe | 
of the others were, for the "moſt part, either 
killed or wounded ; and in particular the fiſt: 
Captain of the Legion, P. Sextius a man of 
great courage was reduced,” by his wounds, to a 
de hardly able to ſupport himſelf... The 2 — 
fought very faintly, and were rather endeayour- 
ing to 7250 the ftrokes of the enemy than to 
return them. Cæſar ſnatched a buckler from 
a foot ſoldier, and ran to put himſelf at the 
head of the Legion. He called the Captains 
by their names, he exhorted the ſoldiers, and 
cried out to them to advance towards the 
enemy, and to widen their ranks a little, that 
they might more conveniently make uſe of 
their ſwords. © The ſight of the General re-ani- 
mated their fainting ſpirits, and every one 
_ fought to deſerve his praiſe by ſome ae ac- 
tion performed before his eyes. | 
The ſeventh Legion was not far off. | 
gaye orders for it to approach, by little and 
little, to the rwelfch, and to range itſelf in . the 
ſame line, in order to extend the front, and 
by that means to put it out of the e 
poxer to ſurround them. 
The two Legions that were thought to. 
loſt, now began to reſpire. But what AEST 
- their confidence was the arrival of two {eB 
Which marched in the train of the aggage 
At the fame time Labienus, who had taken 
the enemy's camp, perceiving from the top 0 l 
the little hill, w ere he was, what paſſed. in 
the Roman camp, detached the tenth Lack 
whic 
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i | out the diſgrace of their flight, returned to the 
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4 | 2 Nes. Which flew to the ſuccour of i its General. This 


7*xeinforcemenit, fully reſtored the courage of the 

twelfth and ſeventh Legi ons; and Cæſar ſaw 

ſeveral of them, who, being overcome with 
wearineſs and wounds, were lying on the 

und, raiſe themſelves up and ſupport them- 

Ss er u upon their bucklers, to renew the fight. 
At length the Roman cavalry, willing to blot 
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1 charge, and attacked the enemy on every fide. 
They muſt needs have ſunk under the weight 
of ſo many united efforts againſt them, had 
| they not acted prodigies of valour, Cæſar 
aw, that after thoſe of the firſt ranks were 
[{ | | killed, the others not only ſtood firm, but ad- 
| 985 | vanced, and continued fighting over the bodies 
[| of their comrades, And the number of the 
| dead was become ſo large, that they made 
| heaps of them, and mounting thereon, as from 
| F an eminence, they threw their own darts, and 
what javelins of the Romans they had been 
able to lay hold on. Y 
6 In ſo obſtinate a battle the hole nation was 
| extirpated, in ſo much, that their old men and 
. women, in ſending to implore the clemency of 
Cæſar, to move his commiſeration, declared to 
him, that of ſix hundred Senators, there re- 
mained but three ; and that of ſixty thouſand 
men capable of bearing arms, there were ſcarce 
five hundred preſerved. Cæſar took pity on 
the deplorable remains of this brave People; 
he placed them under his protection, and ex- 
Sly forbad all their neighbours to do them 
el. hurt. He bay done them enough him- 
So terrible an example could not determine 
the Aduatici voluntarily to ſubmit to the wy 
| r x 
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of the conqueror. This nation was a remnant 2. . 
of the Cimbri, who advancing towards the Ca * 3 
bouth, left their heavy baggage on this ſide the bach ze 
left bank of the Rhine with ſix thouſand of AAi,˖f, 
their men to guard it. After the Cimbri and e 7 
the Teutoni had been defeated, and even de- dfend 
ftroyed by Marius, theſe fix chouſand men ſup- Hen ſelven 
ported themſelves. by their valour in the midſt ung ny 
of the neighbouring People, who attacked, 3 
them, and they muſt have greatly increaſed, 
their number by their conqueſts, and by incor- 
porating with them the vanquiſhed Peo Fs 
ſince at the time that we are ſpeaking of, 

is to ſay, the forty-fourth year after the laſt * 
tory of Marius, the Aduatici were in a condi- 
tion to furniſh nine thouſand fighting men for 
their contingent to the league of the Belge. 
When they underſtood that the Nervii were 
attacked, they put themſelves on the march to 
come to their ſuccour: but the battle being 
fought before their arrival, they returned pre- 
cipitately into their own country, and having 
abandoned all the little forts and villages they 
had, they ſhut themſelves up in their principal 
city, which ſome ſuppoſe to have been Namur. 
This town was well fortified, and they prepar- 
ed themſelves to make a vigorous defence. 

, - They made ſome ſallies at firſt, when the De, ur- 
Roman army arrived before the place; but 271 
good line of countervallation of twelve feet, tic to p54 
deep, fifteen thouſand paces in circumference, the Roman 
and every where well fortified with redoubts, machines. 
ſoon put it out of their power to do ſo any e : 
more. At ee time the Ne were 
preparing to e the approaches, and Cæſa _ 
alſo ordered. a tower to be built. The Aduatici _ 
"0 from the top of their walls the men at 

Vo. XII. T | work on 
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AR. 6. work on this tower, at a conſiderable diſtance, 


"_— 


57: made a ſcoff of the Romans; ; and asked them 


N 250 with inſolence what uſe they pretended to make 


of a machine ſo far off; and whether ſuch lit- 
tle men as they were 0 for, ſays Cæſar, the 
Gauls, who are all lar 175 very much deſpiſed 
our ſmall ſtature) could have arms long enough, 
and ſufficient ſtrength to place a tower of ſuch 
enormous weight upon the walls of the town? 
But when they ſaw the tower move and ap- 
proach towards them, this new and ſurprizing 
ſpectacle terrified them in ſuch a manner, that 
they ſent Deputies immediately to Cæſar, who 
told him, © that they could not doubt but that 
s the gods fought for the Romans, when they 


* ſaw them advance ſuch tall and weighty 


machines with ſo much eaſe and readinek, 
.«« That they therefore yielded to him, and put 
their deſtiy in his hands. But that if he 


would uſe his wonted clemeney, and pre- 


ſerve the Aduatic Nation, they begged he 
would not inſtantly diſarm them; becauſe 


ſelves againſt their neighbours, who all en- 


* they had need of their arms to defend them- 
Pr 


vied them for their virtue. That they would 


rather chooſe to be extirpated, if it muſt be 


A ſo, by the Romans, than ſuffer all kinds of 


s indignities and puniſhments from {thoſe of 


whom they thought themſtlves the maſters! 
Cxſar promifed them life and liberty; if they 


Irwed 


avorſt 
| Jucceſe. 


* 


ſurrendered before the batteting rams had ſtruck 
their walls: But he was iniflexidle upd? the ar- 
ticle of arms, which he would have abſokitely 
1 to him, offering” them only che 
ſafeguard that lie had allowed the NEN. 
The Deputies re entered che to Ari ter- 


auith the wards returned to AP Cæſar of the. ahi. 


= e " fion 
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Lion of the inhabitants, who threw ſo great 22 A. 


"of arms into the fofſe, that the 


quantit y 


| heap reached up to the top of. their walls; and 


"hs 
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* * 


then they opened their gates, and received the y 


Romans, Towards the evening Cæſar, who 
did not at all miſtruſt them, ſuffered them to 
ſhut their gates, and make his troops go out 


of the town, leaſt they ſhould inſult or ill uſe 
the inhabitants: but they had acted treache- 
rouſly, and reſerved about one third part of 


their arms, and having others made rough and 


in haſte, they turned out about midnight, and 
came to attack Cæſar's intrenchments at te 


place where they thought they could, ſcale them ane ps 
the mot eaſily. They hoped to have ſur- 


Ptized the Nera; ; but were miſtaken, for ſo 


ood order was eſtabliſhed in the camp of Cæ- 
„that in an inſtant, the ſignals being given, 
"Ji fire from one redoubt to another, the Ro- 


mans were in a ſtate of defence. The battle 
Was firious. The Aduatici mounted to the 


7055 with incredible courage, which was 


i by their deſpair, At length, aſter en 


3 loſt four thouſand of their men, they 


rove back into the town, of which C- 


8 Vi hog: next day burſt open the gates without 


finding. any reſiſtance. And both men and 


booty were all ſold. The number of priſoners 
thus reduced to ſlavery, amounted to 2 Wo 


three thouſand heads. 


"RE the ſame time. that Cæſar made war in The dards 
perſon againſt the Belgæ, young Craſſus, with e caſt» 


eltica 


8 Tegion, ſubdued all the maritime coaſt, 2 by 
Hors the mouth of che Seine to that of the P. Craſſus. 
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into Italy, he could not immediately give them 
audience, but put them off till next ſpring. 
He took only the time neceſſary to diſtribute 
his troops in winter- quarters, in the countries 
of Chartres, Anjou, and Tourraine, after 
- _. which he went, according to cuſtom, into 


* 


Ciſalpine Gaul. „„ 
Rejoicings The news of his victories was received with 
ordered for ſuch applauſe at Rome, that thankſgivings to 
Wn L the gods were ordered, the ſolemnity of which 
on account laſted for fifteen days: a number which exceed- 
of Ce/ar's ed what had been allowed to any General be- 
victorien. fore him, even to Pompey itfelf. If Pompey 
was jealous of this, he did not let it appear. 
But 1t was great imprudence in him to ſuffer 
Czſar to accuſtom himſelf to a ſuperiority, 
from which it would be difficult to bring 
him down. 7 : 


Galba, Cæſar, at his going away for Italy, ordered 
Car Servius Galba, one of his Lieutenant- Generals, 


- to go with the twelfth legion into the country 
make; war Of the Nantuates *, the Sedunians, and the Ve- 
during the ragrians, to ſecure the free paſſage of the 
winter, Alps, which the Merchants were oftentimes ob- 
— liged to purchaſe- with money, and great dan- 
the 4s. gers. Galba at firſt found but little difficulty in 
Czſ. de the execution of this order. Some ſlight bat- 
* = tles, followed by the taking ſome caſtles, ſuf- | 
ficed to reduce theſe people to give hoſtages, 
and make their ſubmiſſion, He therefore thought 
he might ſecurely take up his winter-quarters 


* Upper and Lowes Vallaia ; 
in 


- 
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in a country of which he was maſter; and a. K 


having left two cohorts upon the territories of 


the Nantuates, he came with the remaining 


eight to ſettle himſelf at“ Octodurum, a ſmall 
village of the Veragrians, which the Dranſe 
divides in two. He abandoned one of the 


two parts to the natives of the coyntry, and 


began to intrench himſelf in the other. 

. - His works were not quite finiſhed before he 
heard, that all the country was riſen in arms, 

and that he was going to be aſſailed by a cloud 

of mountaineers. He called a Council, and 
the danger appeared ſo great to ſome, that 


they were of opinion, that they ought to think 
only of a ſpeedy retreat, leaving their baggage 


In the power of the enemy. The greateſt 
number thought they ought not to have re- 
courſe to ſo deſperate a reſolution, but at the 
laſt. extremity, and that they ſhould begin to 
defend their intrenchments. ee 
They had ſcarce time to make the neceſſa 

preparations, the enemy was approached ſe near. 
Thirty thouſand mountaineers came to attack 


eight cohorts, which all together did not make 
above four thouſand. In an number fo une- 


qual, the aſſailants had the advantage of con- 
ſtantly ſending freſh troops, whereas the Ro- 
mans, not only thoſe that were fatigued, but 
even the wounded could not take their neceſſa- 
ry repoſe, becauſe there wanted men to replace 
t g 


em. | x 
The battle had laſted ſix hours, and the 


Gauls already began to break the paliſades and 


fill up the foſſes. In this extremity, P. Sextius, 


that brave Captain, of whom mention has 


3 . 
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4.R. er been made in the battle with the Nervii, and 
g. 57. military Tribune, named C. Voluſenys; an 
excellent Officer, came to Galba, and: repre- 
ſented to him, that it would not be poſſible 
to defend their lines, if they did not make a 
F vigorous. ſally, that might give the enemy 
ſome trouble. This counſel was approved: 
Galba ordered the ſoldiers to take ſome tele 
refreſhment, contenting himſelf, in the mean 
time, to ward off the enemy's ſtrokes, without 
returning any himſelf, when at a ſignal given 
the Romans ruſhed out at once from all their 
gates, and made ſo briſk a charge, that the 
mountaineers, who did not expect it, were ab- 
ſolutely put in diforder. It was not poſſible 
for them to reconnoitre their forces; but they 
were obliged to fly, leaving ten choutand 9s 
their men upon the place. 

Galba nevertheleſs did nct think it proper to 
expoſe himſelf to a ſecond attack. He | burnt 
all the houſes in the little village of Octodu- 
rum, went over to the Nantuates to take his 
two cohorts again, and came to finiſh his an 
ter quarters in the Roman nen | 
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Caſar's bare motives far going Jo ba in Ir 
winter. Plolemy Auletes drove out of Egypt. 
2 heophanes, the nd of Pompey, ſuſpected to 
baue engaged the King of Egypt io retire. 
 H#holeſome advice imeffeftually given by Cato 
10  Auletes. Auletes comes o Rome. His 
daughter Berenice is put upon ibe | throne 
by the Alexandrians, and is firſt married to Se- 
leucus Cybioſactes, afterwards io Archelaus. 
Tbe Ambaſſadors, from the Alexandrians at 
Rome, aſſaſſinated, gained over, or intimidated 
by Ptolomy. . The commiſſion io re-eſtabliſh the 
King of Egypt given to Spinther by the Se- 
mate, but ſought for by Pompey. The pretend- 
ell oracle of the Sybil, which forbad the en- 
. tering into Egypt with an army. The intrigues 
f Pompey to procure. the commiſſion for re- 
eſtabliſbing Auletes. The affair remains in 
ſuſpence. Cicero carries a good: face through 
the whole. Clodius being Haile, accuſes Milo 
before the People. Pompey pleading for Milo 
is inſulted 'by Clodius, The anſwer of the 
Southbſayers applied by Clodius to Cicero, and 
retorted by Cicero on Clodius. Cicero. takes 
away from the Capitol the tables of the laws 
of Clodius. A coolneſs, on this account, be- 
tween Cicero and Cato. The fi ingular filuation 
of Pompey, the butt of all parties. He is 
hated by the common people. An object of jea- 
louſy to the zealous Republicans. Miſtruſts 
bath Craſſus and Ceſar. Some bold paſſages 
of. Cicero Gay Caſar. The uneafineſs of 
Ceſar. A new Confederacy between Caeſar, 
Pompey and Craſſus. Their interview, The 
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numerous Court of Cæſar at Lucus. Ceſar 


complains of Cicero to Pompey. Reproaches 
made by Pompey to Cicero. Cicero reſolves to 


ſupport the intereſts of Ceſar. He makes an 
apology for this change. What were his real 


ſentiments. Cicero gives his vote in the Se- 


nate for Caeſar's having ebe Government of 


the two Gauls. Piſo recalled from Macedo- 
nia, Gabinius continues in Syria. Cicero em- 


' Ploys himſelf much in pleading. The diſpoſe- 
tions made by Pompey and Craſſus to get the 


Conſulſbip. Three of the Tribunes, in concert 


with Pompey, binder the election of the Ma- 
 giſtrates. "The \ ineffettual endeavours of the. 


Conſul Marcellinus, and the Senate, to over- 
come the obſtinacy of the Tribunes. Clodius in- 


fults the Senate. The Conſul would oblige 


Pompey and Craſſus to explain themſelves. 
Their anſwers. An univerſal conſternation in 
Rome. The tlerregnum. Domitius alone 


fiſts in demanding the Conſulſbip with Poinpey 


and Craſſus. He is removed out of the way 
by violence, and through the fear 2 death. 
Pompey and Craſſus be named Confuls, They 
prevent Cato's obtaining the Prætorſbip, and 
cauſe Vatinius to be preferred to him. Pompey 


prefides at the election of Adiles. His robs is 


e bloody there. The Tribune Trebonius pro- 
poſes a law to give the governments of Spain 


and Syria to the Conſuls. The law paſſes in 
ſpight of the oppoſition of Cato and two of the 


Tribunes. Pompey gets Caſar continued in the 


Government of Gaul for five years, notwith- 
Randing the repreſentation of Cato and Cicero. 


A new diſpoſition introduced, ly 4 law of 


Pompey, in the choice of Judges. A law a- 
gainſ canvaſſing at 1 A ſcheme for a 


new 
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' - new ſumptuary law. The luxury of the | 
mans. The theatre of Pompey. Games given 


to the People by Pompey, at the dedicating his 


- theatre. The commiſeration of the People for 


"the elephants killed in thefe games. The pro- 
vince of Syria falls to Craſſus, and that of 


© © Spain to Pompey, who governs by his Lieute- 
' - pants. The extravagant joy, and chimerital 


a Projects of Craſſus. The murmuring of the ci- 
tizens againſt the war which Craſſus was pre- 
. paring to make with the Parthians. The 
dreadful ceremony made uſe of by one of the 
Tvibunes to laad him with imprecations. A pre- 
- tended had omen. Cauneas. Craſſus before 
his departure reconciles himſelf to Cicero. Scau- 
rus, Philippus, Marcellinus and Gabinius 
ſucceſſroely governors. of Syria. 7 roubles excited 
in Fudea by Alexander the fon of Ariſtobulus. 
Gabinius ſettles matters there with great activity. 
He demands the honour of Supptications, which 
is refuſed him. Marc Anthony begins to ſig- 


nalixe himſelf. His birth. The original cauſe | 


of his hatred to Cicero. Very debauched in his 


youth. He attaches himſelf to Clodius, after- 


 *wards quits him to go into Greece. Gabinius 


gives him the command of the horſe in his army. 


He makes himſelf adored by the ſoldiers. His 


- exceſſive liberality. Ariſtobulus, baving ſaved 


himſelf at Rome, renews the war in Judea, 
is vanquiſhed and retaken. Gabinius leaves the 
 2war againſt the Arabs, to carry it on with 
the Parthians. Ptolomy Auletes brings him 
| back towards Egypt. Archelaus then reigned in 
Egypt with Berenice. Anjhony, ſeconded by 
- Hyrcanus and Antipater, forces the paſſages of 
Egypt, and takes Peluſium. The baſeneſs and 
| effeminacy of the Mexandrians. | by 
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killed, and Ptolomy re-eſtabliſhed... Nero trou- 
_ bles in Fudea. The defeat of Alexander the 
_ fon of Ariſtobulus. Gabinius is obliged to yield 
the command of his army 10 C raſſus. A gene- 
neral diſguſt in the minds of men at Rome a- 
gairſt Gabinius. The cbaradters of the two 
 Conſuls. Gabinius returns to Rome. He. is 
accuſed of the crime of public Loſe- Majeſty, 
and acquitted. The public indignation againſt 
this infamous judgment. He is accuſed of ex- 


torlion. Cicero pleads for him. Gabinius is 


condemned. Vatinius defended in like manner 
by Cicero, and acquitted. The great grief with 
_ which Cicero is touched, in eren e to de- 
fend his enemies. 


A.R. 695: Pu Gommanrres Kw unde arti: 
Ant. o 
Q. Cxcitivs Mzrzlxus Neos. 


Caſar's ſe HE motive which Ceſar aſſigns for his 
cret no- N 

tor for taking a journey in the winter, was the 
going o deſire he had to viſit Illyria, which made a part 
Jtaly inthe of his Government, and where he had not yet 
Ce. B. been: but ſecret reaſons beyond compariſon 
G. III. 1. more intereſting, carried him into Italy. He 
was willing to confer with his friends and crea- 

tures at Rome, and eſpecially with Pompey and 
Craſſus. Before we give an account of this in- 
terview and theſe i intrigues, we ought to ſpeak 
here of what remains to be related of the events, 
| and affairs of the city under the Contullhip of 

_  Lentulus and Metellus Nepos. 
2 An object which very much employed che 
etes 

drove out public care, was the re-eſtabliſhment of Prolomy 
ef Egypt. Auletes, King of Egypt. This Prince had 
Dio, 47 been at enormous expences,: and contracted 
an very great debrs, to bring about his being ac- 
BOONE ; 


| contended for in his palace by the flute, and 


* think himſelf in ſafety, and therefore ſtealing: 


; - Olivia Gabun Oh . 283 
knowledged King, friend and ally 3 the Ro- 4. AR. 6954 
man Empire; finding himſelf therefore quite 
drained, ke loaded his people with exorbitant 
impoſitions, which rendered him odiqus to 
them. He was otherwiſe deſpiſed for his per- 5 Strabo, 
ſonal conduct, which diſcovered / nothing but L i. 
ſhameful debaucheries, accompanied by a mean-*' 797: 
neſs altogether unworthy of the royal dignity. 
Even the ſurname: of Auletes, which ſignified; 
a player upon the flute, was a proof of it. He 
was paſſionately fond of this inſtrument, to 
ſuch a degree that he eſtabliſhed; prizes to be 


was not aſhamed to enter the lifts hunſelf, and 
diſpute them with other muſicians. At laſt, 
when the Romans prepared to invade the ifle 
of Cyprus, the indifference of Ptolomy with re- 

. gard to this rich and antient appendage to the 
kingdom of Egypt, made an end of exaſperat- 
ing the whole nation againſt him. He did not 


away privately, he reſolved to go to Rome to 
implore the ſuccour of his patrons againſt his 
rebel ſubjects, by whom he ſaid he was dren 


aa and dethroned. 
© Timagenes, an hiftorian kalen for the li- Meyle. 


cence of his pen, and his love of ſlander, has he 
wrote, that it was Theophanes the Mitylenean, Enge 
a friend and confident of Pompey, that engaged ped te 
Auletes to quit Egypt, without any very great Cave en. 
reaſon; and that the motive for ſuch perfidious , , _ 
advice was to procure for Pompey an occaſion 2 
to re-eſtabliſh that Prince by a war, and that rie. | | 
way to revive his military glory, and refreſh his om 6, 
quarrels which began to fade. I make no diffi- | in 
culty of the blackneſs of this affair on the part of 
Theophanes, a man without honour, and fold 
| | . + 
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— R. 655. in ſuch a manner to Pompey, that with a de- 


* ien to make his court to him he had no fear, 


as I have ſaid elſewhere, to employ, in his 


works, the moſt atrocious calumny and groſſeſt 
malice againſt the moſt virtuous of the Romans. 


Plutarch will not allow, that Pompey could be 
capable of an ambition ſo full of malignity 
and indecency. It is nevertheleſs very certain, 
that Ptolomy demanded to be re- eſtabliſned by 
him, and that Pompey, on his ſide, ſupported 
this demand, and ſtrongly deſired, though in- 
effectually, that it might ſucceec. 


Wholeſoms This fugitive King received very good ad- 


advice 


given 
Cato to 


Auletes. 


vice upon the road, but knew not how to make 
his advantage of it. At his arrival at Rhodes, 
he met Cato, who was going to Cyprus. Pto- 


Plut. Cat. t. lomy ſent to ſalute him, reckoning he would 


come to ſee him, but Cato ſent word if the 
King of Egypt had any occaſion to ſpeak with 

him, he might take the pains to come to him 
himſelf. He came, and when he entered, Cato 
did not rife to him, nor ſhew. him any cere- 
mony, only pointed with his hand to a ſeat 
for him to fit down. Ptolomy was extremely 
ſurprized to ſee himſelf treated with ſo much 


| haughtineſs, and eſpecially by a man who in 
his outward appearance had nothing but what 


was plain and modeſt, Nevertheleſs he was 


not abaſhed, but talked to him of his affairs. 


When Cato repreſented to him, with an air 


. of authority, that it was very unwiſe in him to 


quit a happy and ſplended ſituation, to go and 


make himſelf a ſlave to the great men at Rome, 


to dance attendance oftentimes in their anti- 


chambers, and purchaſe the protection of cove- 
tous perſons, who would not be ſatisfied with 


all | Egypt when * had hought it, and that 


he 
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he would carry them the price of it. He ex- A Rs $95- 
_ horted him therefore to reconcile himſelf to his 37 
ſubjects, and even offered to accampany him, 
and become himſelf the mediator of the peace. 
Ptolomy, at this diſcourſe, ſeemed like one 
juſt come out of a fit of drunkenneſs or mad- 
neſs. He ſaw clearly, and reſolved to follow the 

advice that was given him; but ſome. of his 

. unfaithful, or at leaſt, - raſh, friends perſuaded V s 
him to the contrary. When he was 5 Rome, 8 
and experienced the pride, the cruelty, the _ te. 
avidity of thoſe to whom he was obliged, to N 
make his court,. he repented, but too late, of 
having neglected ſuch wholeſome counſel, 
which then ſeemed to him not to come om 

a wiſe man, but to be the oracle of a god. 

In the mean time the Alexandrians 4 His ale 
themſelves abandoned by their King, placed = _ 
Berenice, his eldeſt daughter upon the throne ; n of wg 
for his two ſons were yet very young which :hrone by 
made them prefer her. They - afterwards ee 
ſought a husband for this Princeſs, and caſt "7 f 
their eyes on Seleucus ſurnamed Cybioſactes, marri:d 
brother of Antiochus the Aſiatic, of the race & Seleucus 
of the Seleucides. Seleucus had a propenſity pat 
to nothing but what was baſe. The 1 wot : 
which I have mentioned, which was given — 
him in deriſion, ſignifies a ſeller (a) or loader? do 
.of fiſþp. He valued nothing but money, and ana 
bis covetouſneſs carried him "4 far, that he ſtole 
the coffin of gold, that incloſed the corpſe of 
Alexander, and ſubſtituted one of glaſs in its 
room. The Egyptians could not bear a King, 
nor Berenice an husband of ſuch a FRED, t 
* K 3 om : Ke, 7 I” 

| red ig 12 2 rk to 1 gad. which a. r 


cast 
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| 20h; thre ſhe cauſed the latter to be ſtrangled. 
57: She afterwards married, as we ſhall relate here- 
- after, Archelaus Pontiff of Comana, ſon of the 
famous Archelaus, the General of Mithridates, 
firſt donquered by Sylla, and afterwards ho- 
noured by him with the title of ally of the 
Romans. | 
The An- When the Alena learnt that Ptolomy 
wg rag was at Rome, they ſent thither a numerous 
ds embaſſy, compoſed of an hundred Deputies, 
auf at to defend themſelves againſt the reproaches of 
Rome af- their King, and to complain of his violences, 
— and his injuſtice. Never had any embaſſy worſe 
der, or ſucceſs. Auletes cauſed many of theſe Depu- 
zntimida- ties to be aſſaſſinated on the road, others in 
ted by Pto-Rome; ſome were gained over, and all the reſt 
*. intimidated; ſo that the Senate would not ſo 
much as have heard this embaſſy ſpoke of, if 
Favonius, who in the abſence of Cato endea- 
voured to ſupply his place, had not raiſed his 
voice againſt this multiplicity of artempts. The 
Senate ordered, that Dio, the chief of the em- 
baſſy, an academic Philoſopher, ſhould be 
Called and heard. But this Dio himſelf was 
ſoon after aſſaſſinated; and the money of Pto- 
lomy, ſupported by the power of Pompey 
ne lodged him in his own houſe, and ope pen 
1575 ed him, almoſt entirely ſtifled this | 
dus affair. Some Romans were brought to a 
trial, as having been concerned in the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Dio, and this was one of the chief ar- 
ticles of the accuſation againſt Cælius, whom 
Cic. pro Cicero defended the year following. Not only 
M. Cæl. Cælius was abſolved; but the greateſt part of 
23, 24 the reſt, whom there was the moſt reaſon to 
believe culpable ; ſo that it appeared, that the 


lamentable fate of theſe * ſtrangers 
without 


, | 8 
f 
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without protection, was looked upon with Au R. mY 


great indifference at Rome. 


The commiſſion for re- eſtabliſhing Auletes, The com- 
was what drew the greateſt Attention, as it was ae to 


the means of acquiring both money and ho- 


-nour. Lentulus Spinther, actually Conſul, and ae. 
who after his Conſulſhip. was to go and com- Siven 16 


mand in Cilicia and Cyprus, had this employ- 


ment given him by the Senate; and 2 
could be more natural or more fuirable: Bote 
Pompey had a mind to it, and he knew how Fur 


to make the People grant him that which he 


cbuld not obtain by the voice of the Senate. 
An incident happened at this time which no 


one could have expected. 


The ſtatue of Jupiter on mount Albanus 225 pre- 
having been ' ſtruck by thunder, the books of ig * 
the Sibyl were conſulted thereupon, wherein rd 
this oracle was found: When the King of Egypt which for- 
Hall come to demand ficcours of you, do not refuſe bad the 
him your friendſhip ; but employ not a multitude 3 
of en to defend bim, without which you will be aich an 


expoſed to many Hangers, and to many evils, It army. 


Was very 295 that this pretended oracle was 
made for the Purpoſe, and foiſted into the Siby. 


line books, ei Pork equally to mortify Lentulus - 


and Pompey, or to prevent the commiſſion to 
re-eſtabliſh Ptoforny, from becoming an apple 
of contention between them, which might 
perhaps diſturb; the Commonwealth. T he 
ſtratagem had its effect, and C. Cato, a Tri- 
bune of the People, who it is very likely was 
in the plot, made ſo much noiſe about the ora- 
cle, that they were obliged to ſubmit to it, 
and tenounce the deſign of entering into Egypt 
Vith an army. While all this was in agitation, 
the new Conſuls entered upon their office. 


A* Cx. Cor. 
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L. Maxcivs Punt rrus. 


The Conſul L. Marcius wWas the ſecond huſ- 
10 of Atia, the niece of Cæſar and mother of 
| Auguſtus. 

<a bay. The commiſſion for re-eſtabliſhing the King 
of Egypt, was much ſunk in its value, ſince it 
5 . my 22, excluded the command of an atmy which was 
commiffen deſtined for that work, Nevertheleſs ſuch as 
for ref it was, and in that ſtript condition, it did not 
: 2 ceaſe. to be the object of jealouſy. Lentulus 
Je ad Spinther, to whom it had been given, deſired 
Fam. I. ardently to keep it. Pompey continued to he 
_—_ amzbitious of it, but, after bis manner, conceal- 
ing his game, pretended ſtrongly, both in pri- 
vate converſations and in his ſpeeches in full 
Senate, to favour Lentulus, while his friends 
in giving their votes, conferred that employ- 
ment upon him himſelf, and whilſt Ptolomy 
erxpended large ſums to gain him Suffrages. 
Things were carried ſo far, that, as it plainly 
appeared that Pompey could not ſucceed by the 
Senate, the Tribune Caninius Gallus propoſed 
_to the People, that they ſhould order him to be 
ſent with no other train than two. Lictors, with 
the commiſſion to reſtore Ptolomy to his throne. 
At the ſame time, to augment the trouble, 
C. Cato, although at open war, with Pompey, 
puſhed his reſentment againſt: Lentulus ſo far, 
28 to undertake to get him recalled, and have 
his government taken from him. | 
Neither of theſe projects came to any thing. 
The Senate affected to retain Pompey to his 
| honour, as judging his preſence neceſſary to ſe- 
cure * tranquility and plenty of che Ay : 


_ Connertvs, Marctus,; Confuls = SY 
and. Pompey, who found ſo many difficulties in . ®: $96 . 


| C. 56. 
an affair, which at bottom was not worth bis — 


trouble, cooled upon it, and formed other 
ſchemes, |, As to Spinther, it was eaſy to put C? 
ſtop to the fury of C. Cato againſt him, or at 
leaſt to prevent its effects: But the reſult of all The affair 
was, that the re · eſtabliſnment of Auletes e ee. 1 
mained in ſuſpence, and that Prince had time 
enough to grom weary: of Epheſus, to which 
place he eee che _ of the P 
ceding year... 5511185 niet 
Cicero in all theſe intrigues cont A nocd Cicero car. 
face. He openly ſupported the intereſts of 1 a good 
Lentulus, to whom he Was obliged on 1. Fenn. , . 
of his being recalled; but kept fair with Pom- 
12 Vat the ſame time, to whom the acknow - 
edgment and care of his ſafety equally attach 
ed him. Placed between his two benefactors, 
he neat on * ſhocking the other. The 
difiimulation, Pompey, who in his diſcourſe 
Was always favourable to Lentulus, made Ci- 
cero eaſy, and left him at liberty to declare 
himfelf, for him who had the greateſt intereſt 
in the thing, and whoſe pretenſions n 
ah moſt juſt and reaſonabſmgQ. 
Alt is ſurprizing that Clodius \ſhould- cede Cladiu bes 
an actor in ſo tutbulent a ſcene: The intend: #77 74 
ed accuſation,agaiaſt him by Milo, and his pur- 74 
ſuit of che ædileſhip. without doubt gave him rhe People. 
Tuff e e and as ſoon as he ſaw Cie. a 
himſelf, Sale, that is-to fay, in the middle of & K . 


Pw of January, he a or 


Milo, in M. n. 40. 


and cited him before the eople, mc- Dio. 
ud him of the ſame crime for which he 5 
Himſelf. was actually in the hands of juſtice. 
He 9 — that Milo was guilty of violent 
n againſt the _— tranquility: * 


r. XII. 
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ORE was he himſelf whoſe criminil'violenees, 
© © * threatening-equally both the lives of his adver 
faries, and the repoſe of the city, had foterd 
Milo to have recourſe to el and nece | 
defence. He: did not 22 ſucceed in hi 
accuſation, knowing very well - that Milo was 
—— by all the credit of Cicero and all the 
power of Pompey. But he rejoiced to be even 
with his enemy, Joi to inſult his protectors. 
And, in ſhort, it is hardly to be credited to 
what exceſs. wag inſolence e him ure this 
2 % occaſion. 996 29400 Witt 419 2 2 | 
| a Milo ana before. the Ante is $a 
2 and Sth of February; and on the laſt day'! 5 
. ” pey pleaded: for him: but While he was peak. 
Claus ing. he was diſturbed and interrupted a gte 
Cic. ad ænumber of times by the clamours, and even 
Fr. II. 3. the abuſes and outrages, poured ou again 
nim by the mob in Cſodius s pay! Nevert 
leſs he ſtood firm, and ſtill preſerving thue gta 
2 that became him, made an end 'of Is 
pleading. Clodius then reſe, as it i 7 
Lowes him: but the party ef Cicero and M 
repayed him im- his own cin, and bens 
him by their cries, ſo that what paſſed had 
vo mote the air of a mob of Porters than of # re- 
gular Aſſembly, called e to fit injuds- 
5 ment. In the midſt of all this: buſtle, C 5 | 


had prepared a kind of farce to inſule P 
He was upon the tribunal” of harangues, 
© from thenee he demanded of the erdop of 

attendants about him, bo i ma, thai 
fte people die of bungen To which they # 
ſwered, forming, as it 1 chorus, 54 


Was Wo is it would ge to Enel 
Pompey. o would vu haus bat employment 


| given 40 * Ow baus it ir to Ts. 
| Craſſus 


7 . 
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Ct? Was 2 i in. no very ee dia 1 2 
e cowards Wa 23 adds. feveral pj. $ 


tween 1 5 two eee parties. b Clodius and 


Cicero each took to flight on their ſide. 


I do not find in any author, whay wan ahe - 


iſſue of this affair. It was ſpun out yet for ſe- 


veral months, 205 8 probable, ua at 


ſt abandoned by the accuſes... 


The hatred — Clodius and, Clams a 75 


fo. violent, that they let. flip no occafidn-,of fe? 
ſhewing i it... There happened towards the time 
2 naw. ae oh, fome _ pretended, pro- 
digies, Fs 8 he ſouthfayers were con- 
ulte their —— 


ap hawk the wrath of the gods xtiani= 
— by theſe prodigies; and among theſe 


cauſes they, mentioned, Sacred places tur ned to _ 

propb ane uſes. Clodius laid hold on this, and, 
ue to the People made the applica- 
tion af it to the houſe of Cicero, conſecrated, 


in an 


id he, by religious ceremonies to the goddeſs 


of liberty, and. yet Cicero had re-eſtabliſhed it, 


and made it a dwelling for. himſel. 


The feld of battle for (ladius was the GG 


bly of the People, that of Cicero was the Se- a 
nate. When therefore in tat auguſt — * 


the JS of the anſwer of rhe Pers me 


to be debated, our orator refuted the harangue 
of his ne by a diſcourſe, which we have un- 
der the title 8 Haruſpicum Reſponſis. He did 
not content himſelf with proving that his houſe 
was free and could not be looked upon as a re- 
Iigious place; but he returned upon Clodius 


ſome of thoſe darts which that raſh man had 
V 2 __ thrown 


— 


s » 
: n 


* 
2 


= 75 5 


2 
they undertook to af- 8 5 


2 


- 
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| Wedge thrown at him. The anſwer of the ſouthſayers 
doo in many things, and made mention in par- 
ticular of antient and occult ſacrifices polluted and 
.  prophaned, We cannot but ſee that Cicero 
muſt very readily perceive in theſe terms the 
erime committed by Clodius in the myſteries of 
the good goddeſs. He even applied to him al 
the other parts of the anſwer, accompanying, his 
revewng with moſt bitter invectives. 
Core From words they both proceeded to deeds. 
fakes away Clodius - eame afreſh” to attack the workmen . 
rom lM who were employed about Cicero's houſe, and 
tale ef undertook to deſtroy it before it was finiſhed, 
te Jews But Milo, his perpetual antagoniſt, and his 
Fer bed "ge, ran with his People armed, and re- 
Flut Cie. Pulſed the attack. Cicero, on his fide; as'well 
& Cat. — reve gags himſelf, as to annthilate the monu- 
FE. his baniſhment, and the Tribuneſhip 
'- — taking with him Milo and ſome 
of the Tribunes, aſeended the Capitol, and 
would have torn down the tables on which were 
engraven the laws carried by his enemy. He 
could not fucceed this firſt time, becaufe Clo- 
dius, and his brother Caius, who was Prætor 
prevented ir. But ſome time after, taking ad- 
vantage of the abſence of Clodius, he return- 
eld to the charge, and bore off all the acts of 
this pernicious Tribuneſhi | 
A Ar This affair had like to . ae him 
on F840 ar- with Cato: For Cicero triumphed in his ex- 
—_— ploit, and to juſtify his conduct, he maintain- 
c:r0 and ed tharall that Clodius had done in his Tribune- 
Cato, ſhip was void to all intents, becauſe his intro- 
duction into the order of Plebeians, was done 
in contempt of the auſpices, and of conſequence 
was nul. From hence it followed that Clodius 
not LO a. h could not be a 9 
Nov 
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Now if he was not legally a Tribune, all that 4 0. 8. 


he had done in that quality fell to the ground 

of itſelf.” This reaſoning was not without force, 
and regulated by juſtice might have had ſucceſs. 

Bur as Cato had been ſent into Cyprus by Clo- 

dius the Tribune, to attack the legitimacy of 

the Tribuneſhip of Clodius, was to attack the 
validity of all that Cato himſelf had done in 
Cyprus. Nevertheleſs he gloried in it, and for 
this reaſon was piqued at the diſcourſe of Ci: 
cero, and maintained, that although it was true 
that Clodius' had ſtrangely abuſed his power, | 
yet his power was legitimate. The conteſt be- 
came warm between Cicero and Cato, and oc- 
caſioned fome coolneſs in their friendſhip, but 
it went not far; we do not find any footſteps 

of this quarrel in the works of Cicero. 


- All theſe movements were but like ſlight 
miſts, which could not much influence the 
general ſyſtem of public affairs: But another 
ſort of tempeſt was preparing on the part of 
* %%% 1 
Ihe ſituation of Pompey was at that time 25 figu- 
ſingular. He found himſelf among all parties, /ar fus- 
almoſt equally odious to them all: ſo that he = W - 
could nor ſupport himſelf by his own ſtrength, ,4, 5, v 
by his creatures, nor by the men of arms who a parties. 
had ſerved under him, and who were always Dio, & 
ready to re- aſſemble at his orders, this, without pus, 
doubt, gave him a preponderating power; but Cic. 2d O. 
could not entirely make him eaſy, | Fr. II. 1. 
The common people hated him, as the % 
enemy of Clodius, and the Protector of Milo. %. by 


*the common 


Moreoyer proviſions, with, the ſuperintendance Pepe. 
of which he had the charge, did not yet come 
in ſufficient quantities to reſtore plenty in Rome, 
This, without doubt, was no fault of his. The 

N 3 bd 
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6K. 696.baxrepneſs of the lands, the drai 
* „ne Treaſury, fromm whet ON! 17 reared pier | 

ſiums had been taken to give to Car, 10 Piſa. 

and to Gabinius, were the true 3 of the 
ſcarcity: But the Peo le were untractable on 
account of the dearneſs of corn, and were al- 

ways angry with hole, who, by e Pens 
had the care of providi | 

An objet The chiefs of the Ani party, Bibu- 
of jealouſy Jus, Curio, Hortenſius, M. Lucullus, the Con- 
1.2, ſul Marcellinus, were not better diſpoſed with 
_ publicans. regard to Pompey. His power, which cruſhed 
them, they looked upon. as an intolerable ty- 
ranny. Their j eadouly of him, carried them far 
enough, as I pave, 5 obſerved in another 
place, to cheriſh and to careſs 7 7 2 whom 
they all looked upon as a villain, but by whom 
they were pleaſed to ſee him they envied, mor- 
_ tified and humbled. | 
Arab. Pompey even miſtruſted thoſe with whom he 
both Craf-was leagued to oppreſs the common, liberty, 
2 — He feared ſome ſecret ambuſhes from the ſide 
Der, of Craſſus, and explained himſelf thercon in 
full Senate: For the Tribune C. Cato having 
made an invective againſt him, Pompey. an- 
ſwered him with vehemence, and named Cral- 
ſus as the Protector of that inſolent young man. 
He added that he ſhould keep bimſelf more 
upon his guard than Scipio Africanus had done, 
Who was aſſaſſinated by Carbo. He. ſtill Open- 
ed himſelf more 295577 ta Cicerq. He 
ſaid that Craſſus played booty with thoſe who 
envied him, that is, the zealous Republicans, 
to ſupport C. Cato, and that Mo ha furniſhed 
Clodius with money. Pang Inak effectual 
| meaſures to ſecure his life, fartified himſelf 5 
with a number of en 0 by his order, 

| Came 


. in the neighbon hood, SA 
and placed themſelves about him. 28 
10 96— ptogreſs of the gion 755 ofthe 


power of Cæſat gave Pompey another ſort oi 
une e aw. with grief that the en- 
ploits of Saber great in themſelves, and more- 


over heightened. by the merit and charm! of 


novelty drew all men's attention ta them, wW 
he was eclipſed day by day, Fre ſupporting 


> > 


164 


himſelf, by the remembrance of his paſſed vicC- a 


tories, the luſtre of which diminiſhed: in pro- 
portion to the diſtance of time. Even the ha- 


bit of ſeeing him conſtantly in Rome for a ap; | 


aumber of pears, leſſened, as is common, all 


' 


aſteem and.admiration, whilſt Cæſar being ab Cic 2d 
ſent, 9 — power grew: to ſuch a degree an fd bt Fan.! J. 7. 


tain from the Senate what it can hardly be be- 


lieved he eould formerly have carried by his 


ſeditious intrigues with the People. For the 
Senate had granted him conſiderable ſums: to 
pay his troops, and had choſen ten Commiſ- 


foners to ſettle with him the ſtate of his con- 
queſts: This was looked upon as a great ho- 


nour done to the Generals, and was not com 


monly ordered, Ws after the war was entirely 


ed. an 


It was not n "his Splendid. Wien ale 
that he gained to himſelf all this conſideration 


and all this power 3 but from his money and 


bs management; for while he ſeemed to be Plut. Cel. 


far. off, making war with the Suevii and the 
Belge, he was, in a manner, preſent in the 


middle of Rome, and giving motion to all 


their affairs. He raiſed there a power which 
rivaled that of Pompey; ſending to Rome all 
the riches that he drew dm the conquiered 
FN and . g gold and ſilver, 


wick 
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to the Conſuls and to their wives, in fücha 
marineĩ as made him a prodigidus number of 
creatures. Pompey ſaw all this, and was ex: 
tremely chagrèeened; he who from his youth 
had always been in poſſeſſion of the firſt rank; 
to find himſelf in danger of being eclipſed and 
ſupplanted by a man, whoſe grandeur he lock- 
| ed upon as the work of his on hand. 
Some bold I fuſpect that theſe ſeoret diſpoſitions of 
paſſages of Pompey, which were well known to Cicero, 
Cic79 inſpired our Orator with the boldneſs to ven- 


ut C 1 i * . | | 
4 ſome daring ſtrokes againſt Cefar, 


are | 
9 which he made at the time we are ſpeaking of. 
P . Sextius, one of the Tribunes, who had la- 
boured for his being recalled, was accuſed this 
| year on account of violences committed by him, 
Cic. ad As was ſaid, during his Tribuneſhip. Cicero 
Fam. I.g. defended him, and ſhewed his acknowledg- 
& 24 Q. ment to a man to whom he really owed much, 
F. III. 4 but who, by his ill humour, had given him a 
good deal of reaſon to be diſſatisfied with him. 
In this cauſe, Vatinius, who having been Tri- 
bune while _— _ Umm had ſerved him 
in all his unjuſt and ambitious enterprizes, ap- 
peared as an evidence againſt the accuſed. There 
was between him and Cicero a ſharp alterca- 
tion, in which Vatinius reproached Cicero, 
that the proſperity of Cæſar had reconciled him 
to that happy General. Cicero replied, that 
he ſhould prefer the lot of Bibulus, all humbled 
as he appeared, to all the victories and all the 
triumphs of his adverſaries; and he ſaid, on 
another occaſion, that thoſe who had driven 
him from his houſe were the ſame who had 
hindered Bibulus from going out of his. This 
was very plainly aimed at Cæſar. All the 
uy Þ LJ diſcourſe 


dup v6; Mazcrvs, ( 


diſcbutſe that h ounced. againſt- Vatiniug, 2. 

aud Which we have, is in the ſame ſtile... It is 

from one end to the other a very ſtrong cenſure 

on the Tribuneſhip of Vatinius, and a Coun; | 

terblow to the Conſulſhip of Cæſar. 

Cicero did more. In an aſſembly of the Se- 

nate, which was held on the 5th of N 

Pompey having demanded money to buy corn, . Fa 

forty millions of” * ſeſterces were granted him. Xe ; 

From whence an ,occafion was taken to ſpeak 

of the exhauſting” the public treaſure, and of 

= means of reſtoring it. When Cicero fart- Ci < 
poſition, which had been made, with: Fr. 15 & 

845 ect, four months before by the Tribune 

P. Rutilins Lupus, he was of opinion, that 

the Senate ſhould deliberate, on the 5th of 

May and 1. what was convenient to be 

done with reſpect to the territory of Capua, 

which had deln divided among twenty thou- 

ſand citizens by the law of Czſar ; and a Se- 

'natusconſultum was made agreeable to. this 

advice; which was to cut Cælar to the quick, 

for he had nothing more at heart than the pre- 

ſervation of the acts of his 'Conſulſhip. _ 

This decree very much diſturbed Cæſar's re- 93; ea 

poſe; and there was yet another OD of great ne of 

_ uneaſineſs preparing for him. L. Domitius Car. 

Ahenobarbus was to demand the Conſulſhi 

for the following 1 which, according to all 

rules, could not refuſed to a man of his 

-name and rank, who, as Cicero expreſſes i it. (a), 

vas deſtined to be Conſul for as many years as 


1 he could reckon from the time of his birth. 


* Ms" 250,600 7 ferling. 118 | = 
(a) Qui tot _ 1 baker, gran Conſul fot, 
Cie 46 - 4. IV. 8 "= „ 63 / Ke 


6 
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far, and ald loudly, that hät be had not, been 
24 Able to do when Prætor, he Would execute — 
his Conſulſtiip, and that he would: take away 
the government of the Gauls from Cæſar. 
Anewcon Thus Cæſar fearing, that the opportunity of 
fedrracy acquiring glory ſhould be taken from, him; 
—_ and Pompey paſſi ionately deficing to renew oe; 
- — augment his, which began to languiſh, 
n Cf mutual wants, re- united them more ſtrickly en 
| 1 Cer ever, and faſtened afreſh the band of their 
4 Pomp. friendſhip; or rather of their conſpiracy. The 
4 18 concurrence of Craſſus, whoſe power was ver7 
t in Rome, was neceſſary to them, and he 
mſelf, although the oldeſt of the three, was 
not wiſe ſenkible of ambition. The trophies of 
Cæſar gave him jealouſy, ad he was Keen 
to equal his rivals in the glory of ams. 
They were therefore to concert a plan a 
mong them that might be. agreeable; to all. 
Tbey divided the Empire almoſt as if it had 
been their patrimony. It was. agreed that 
Pompey and Craſſus together ſhould demand a 
ſecond Conſulſhip, to exclude Domitius; and 
oo when 8 ſhould be Conſuls, they would 
long © Czſar's command in the Gauls = five 
Fes, _ the five that had been already 
given him by the law of Vatihius ;, and. that 
they would themſelves take the, departments 
and provinces that ſheuld be the moſt conve- 
nient for them for the ſame; number of years. 
This negotiation was ſo. important, that it could 
| ot be truſted to Mediators, They were, wil- 
Deir in- ling to fe one another; and as it was not per- 
wer vie. mitted to Cæſar to go out of the bounds of 
his province, Craſſus came to meet him at 
Ravenna, and Pompey ſaw. * 5 
AB 


' Conner. 1us, Mascus, Conſu. 
his way $0: Africa, whether he went tg. get 4: ee 


corn tagether, to relieve the en aft She * 


. _—_ ot C1) 

ring the ſlay that Sela made at, Luc, The nume- 

| By a of numerqaus a Court, that ĩt micht b e 
Ny that the Romans went beforehand. to 8c: 2, Te 


knowledge their future maſter. The number 3 


of magiſtrates, or illuſtrious perſans inveſted I 
with ſome command, that came to attend him, 
was ſo great, that there were reckoned an hun- 
dred and twenty Lictom at his gate. Beſides 
Pompey, there were ſeen. there Q. Metellus 
Nepos, Proconſul of Spain, Ap. Claudius, Pro- 
prætor of Aae and rs hundred un | 


Tors. £3 L341 ; 
In che interview been Ceſar and Craſus, "gy 


and afterwards between him and Pompey, there pl, 

was much tall. of Cicero. Craſſus, who had 7 Sa, 

never loved him, incenſed Cæſar againſt him ee a 

and when Cæſar ſaw Pompey at Lucus, he made by 

made ſtrong complaints of Cicero's rude: at- Cie to 

rernpys againſt the as of his-Conſulſhip. Pom- 6% 

pey had never opened his mouth to complain Fam. I. g: 

| 2 this, while the thing paſſed, without doubt, 
hecauſe he was not then in perfect amity with 

Cæſar. But when his treaty was concluded, he 

intereſted himſelf in chis quarrel; and meet- 

ing, in Sardinia, where he put in before he 

vent to Africa, Q. Cicero, whom he had made 

one of his Lieutenants, he ſpoke to him in | 

_ thefe terms: If you-do/not perſuade your brother © _ 

io change his file, I muſt- complain to you of be 

non performance of thoſa promiſes for which you  - 

aur duand. He called to mind the res 
membrance of what paſſed between them in 5 
the negotiation for recalling Cicero, one of the 


n Which was, that he ſhould never 
attack 


Civil. L. 


goo 


Conners, Marcive; L 


=: 696- attack the acts of Cæſat's Conſulſnip. He 


es. ven pretended that Czſar well deſerved this ; 


acknowledgment from Cicero, to whoſe re- 
turn he had not only onſented, but even lent 
his aſſiſtance. f your brother,” added he in 


the conclufion, Wl! not or cannot ſupport the in- 
tereſts of Ceſar, at leaſt let him not Pet him- 


ſelf bis enemy. | Pompey had this ſo much at 


Cicero re- 


heart, that, not content with this ſtrong re- 
preſentation, he 'difpatched an expreſs to Ci- 
eero, earneſtly to pray him not to undertake 
any thing new againſt the territory” of Capi, 
rill his return from Africa, 

\ Theſe complaints made a terrible impreſſion 


folves to upon Cicero. He ſaw himſelf little e 
Jupport the to the Ariſtocratical party, who, according to 


intereſti of 


Cæſar. 


him, were ſtung with jealouſy, and who had 
been willing to recall him, but were not pleaſed 


that he ſhould be re- eſtabliſhed in ſuch f = 


dor as to give them umbrage. Theit allia 

with Clodius, his mortal enemy, entirely — 
tached him from them. If therefore he could 
not preſerve the friendſhip of Pompey, he 
would have been expoſed to new dangers with 
leſs ſuccour than he had before. To' pleaſe 
Pompey, it was quite neceſſary to be the friend 


of Cæſar. This he reſolved upon; and from 


Hr males 


an aps 
for this 


e. 


that moment, to the great diſcontent of the 
zealous Republicans, 88 praiſed Ceſar, and 
took his part on all occaſions.  - Wn 
He took care to juſtify himſelf upon this 
change, in à long and fine letter to Lentulus 
Spinther, who had ſhewed his ſurprize at it. 
He maintained, that circumſtances were alter- 


ed; that the concert of the good men, fo ne- 


ceſſary to reſiſt the bad, no longer ſubſiſted x 
_ o_ „ — principles, by which they 
governed 


 Connpuzys, Miners Conſuls. 
governed themſelves under bis Conſulſhip, and 
under that of Spinther, were now 9 gs 
lowed by any body. He added, that the pr 
cipal authority 1 in the State was, not 5 by 5 
villains,” in. which caſe, they ; ought to hav 
fought to the laſt extremity, z but was. in the 
| hands of perſons greatly to be admired, Pom- 
pey and Ceſar, . 1 5 beſides 55. he con- 
cludes, that it is proper to conform to the 
times. * For, ſaid. he (c), pon have 
7 never laid it down as a rule to attach them» 
44 ſelyes invariably to the ſame way of thinking. 
« In navigation, the art tesches men to yield 
e to the ſtorm, when by this new . - 
. working the ſhip, Ps tl ey, cannot reach ; th 
« 3 but if it may be hone 1 2 the, wo 
| * of this change, it woul to keep 
on with danger in the road. one, had taken, 
without ging! into 2 That might 125 
er conduct one to the end propoſed... | 
the ſame with reſpect to the a py 
of public affairs; and; ip ec, the point 
we propoſe to ourſelves, which is tranquili- 
ty accompanied by honour, and dignity,, we 
« ought not always to ſpeak the . ade er. = 
© although we ought, ; 1 keep chene 


« point in view.” 


EY 


TOR 194 emit meu: 1 


_ erate * 


—— 


4 viris — ot, in una 


tentia tua Pperman- 
* ed r navigando 


etiamſi portum tenere non 


queas: quum verò id poſſis 
mutatã velificatione, ſtultum 


rn 


* N 1 Þ As 


— 1 


N — 
— — 


artis eſt, 


ne Be quem eeperis, po- 
tius quam ea commutato, 


o velis tandem pervenire: 
2 quum omnibus in admi- 


| nibandä Republica; propo- 


ſitum eſſe debeat cum dini · 
tate otium, non idem ſem- 
per dicere, ſed idem ſempes 


ſpectare An 1 ad 


e * 81 


* 


45 * 5 knew 0 be an' 4 55 to 25 'T, amvital * 


-Convnntils/ Mikowvi, Chf 
e Cicero poke to Lentulds, teal he 


er, and whom he RY have been g to 
- have” fatisfied” with, ſpecious pH 57g Wy 
when he opened his heart to 1550 5 > 00. longer 
aboùt to put a gloſs 0 Nen =. 

but in re preſenting thar h Tory be, was in 
it was alk Ch birrerneſs of gdh 28 = 
not but move com paſſion. | q ppy are 
4 125 che faid”he to chis faithful friend, ig 
eſt but moderate condition. in "which 

| 1 live ! Tou have no pefforal ſervitude, - 
& i 2. of that which is common, you only have 
r ffrare with alf others... A for 14 58 


2 1 I'vote in t public affairs 46 A ought 
« 23 worn] 'that ſhould cee, ue 
5 1 as IS convenient for 1 177 2 
1 70 4 Pa that villifies my A 

29825 Lon * condition e NN on yeh 
p e hat therefore +64 be 
| t muſt be What 1 really feel; 1 
4 he fenſe of it is ſo much the more lively i in 
. mne, 28 I cannot” eren give way to it, with; 
ce out Teming unf to Pompey, to whom 1 
4 e every thin What reſolution can take? 
ll W myfelf out an firuation 8 beſt 


2 The text AR, a Mach der hve The. 
ſenſe can be no amen my 
#708: 

us > « way 


G Mdüpsbt 


a way Lean, afid' praife thoſe ro. w om n 

* attached brook I cannot. me, as 
*< 7 commend the 'poe! 
4 choſe rather to he ſent eg | 
chan, ps 45 prone of | he T 


i 


he ae " lis 
1 not afraidt to 
4 a puniſhmenk tA s fre 
ditgly” ſent away to We Os , Wh 
Whale of che pril n of t 08 aculi: 
own can ed! HA bad 


cheleſt, at the retzut Itch 
intereſted + ty wi fin the mit 
fortune of Philoxenus, Dionyfius, ſet him at 
_ benty the . * a” 15 099 his — 


6 l ele. 150 
2695” een 20197 22 


1 L 1 
* 
3.20 6 
my > 1 g - 
s CiTY * ; 
* 

T7 8 $4 a 
of .. ## g if 1 þ 4 : 

7 wha do 

f * 


i te mine, I ba i: 


21 4 git it, aud id nue | 3 | 
1 pottas: -Paſtridie ramen mul. 
Dr ny 
en tus: & cartere: & i in gratiam 4 
; refated receptus, ads na etiam 33 
J -.vocatur.:-Splendebat appars 
$199 wikzto:conve m, & 8 | 
nlioribits paculis invitata hi- 
| 12 efferebit, 


* Ecce repenianium: — FW 
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Was offered 


wur, and even admitted him to his table. be 
"was ſurnptuous,, and joy, animated 
good cheer, ſhewed itſelf in all the gueſts: 
when on a ſudden an un ortunate danger ſeized 
them with chilling dread * and. 
| fo their-light, D 
Hi wine, returned to the obje 
_ eſt delight; and with a tone of complaiſance 
and an air of affection, 


L by 


ent * 
jus, warmed 
belt of bis dear- 


began to 1 8 720 long 


train of his verſes, chuſing, to te 


Faul the ook exquiſite morlels, in ps 


ar ity, Had laviſhed, without 
and. without enius, all. that h he he ook. . 4 


Staces. At each verſe he1 pronoun 


efts were 
5 and 


manner.” 


Sa SS a 


—— * ad "Ty 


—— ſuas revolutus, ebullire 


verſiculos aliquot ranci. 
Ain - Jaudationis ©aliquid 


, in quos ingenii malè fe- 
Lava omnes illepidas veneres 
ex induſtrià contulerat. Hoc 
— delicatiſſim voce & af. 


u tenerriino dum propi- 


nat convivarum auribus, ope- 


re pretium etat videre inter 
ceteros certamen miſeræ ap- 


tionis, areftos- vultus, 


uidas cerviees, deſixos 
quaſi ſtupore oculos, nutus, 
geſtus, 


latione. molliſims delibutos. 
Aderat vixdum deterſo ſqual- 
lore Ro W " 


DEL a: 


uſurros, arriſus, adu- 


exhauſting themſelyes in ericomi- 
diſputed with one another the 
of applauding him in the; 
"Attention was Paintec 

faces, in their . in the el 
\ Tons; their eyes 1 55 
their e 


ſhame 
moſt extray; 


#5 ay 4 * * 
j was 


inter calentes gratulatione 
ceteros unus — 3 prope 
frigidus 8 . . 2 
Dionyfius quum 1 — 

ret, interroga 1 
8 Ille Bb ws. 
hil : ſed ad 'cuſt 


circumſieterant, "Wah * 
vor vero, 


| inquit, reducite *3 
in Latonias. Movit vel 
tyranno riſum improvifa f 
tivitas 3. &  inviſe\ aliaquin 


. libertatis ucronem ipſa joci 


artis de 
legitima” Laudations, d M. 
Carole le Bray.” 8 


Mas * 


elegantia reiudit. Or 


. N 
Sa 
8 


- miration 3 
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wp all was fattery. Philoxenyus, bot 4. N. 6g6- 


juſt freed; from the weight of his ferrets, faw 
All theſe tranſports without bearing any part 
in them; but an, immoyeable ſpectator of the 
ſcene, in the middle of ſo many adulators, he 
only preſerved à profound ſilence. Diony 
who, cargeſtly deſired his , becauſe he 
knew the value of it, _prefed im to explain - 
himſelf. Philoxepus, without anſwering him one | 
word addreſſed himſelf to the guards: that were 
about the table, Let them carry EY Gd be | 
to the quarries, The finneſſe of this pleaſant 
made the Tyrant himſelf ſmile, who did not 
it; and the wit of it took off the edge 
of that freedom, which of itſelf was but tgo 
likel to have given offene. 
Me therefore ſee Cicero in the Spice of 
thoſe, who having ſuperior knowled E 
not courage enough to make uſe 0 He 
could not blind bimſelf with K. hat 
was his duty, nor get the better of f bimfelf 
enough to follow it. He was in perpetual 
| contradiftion to himſelf, ad nol, all the 
ſteps he took, and yet drawn on by a timidity 
that he could not overcome. Thus almoſt at 
my * time that he complained to Atticus, 
1 deepeſt grief, of the flavery under 
| which groaned, = voted. in the Senate in 
favour of fim who was the principal cauſe of 
it, that is to ſay, of Cæſar. 


For the Conſul Matcellinus, a very generous Cicero 
man, and full of T 158 9 te 


be his r 


the departments that ſhould be on bo Cab. 
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96. -appoint for the Conſuls; and the choice was 
to turn upon the four provinces, that is to ſay, 


the two Gauls, Ciſalpine and Tranfalpine, held 
together by Cæſar, but which till then had al- 


He gave his advice for taking away the two 


Gauls from Cæſar; and would at moſt have but 
left him one of Mein, - - Cicero, in. a diſcourſe 
which we have under the title de Provinciis 
Conſularibus, refutes theſe ſentiments. He would 


have Cæſar maintained in the adminiſtration of 
both the Gauls, that is to ſay, that thoſe forces 


to ſubdue both che Senate and the Common- 
wWealtn. 

He ſupported his advice by prodigious en- 
comiums on Czfar's exploits, which in truth 
could not be ſufficiently ' praiſed, I ſhall re- 
late here only one paſſage extremely. fine. 


Nature (a), ſays he, has given the Alps for 


« the rampart of Italy; and it is a ſpecial 
« benefit of Providence to our City. If that 
« fierce and innumerable nation o the Gauls 


had had a free entrance into the countries we 
< inhabit, Rome could never have become 


ways been two ſeparate governments; Mace- 
donia poſſeſſed by Piſo, and Syria by Gabinius. 


- ſhould' be left in his hands, which he wanted 


e the ſeat of Univerſal Empire. But now 


« we might conſent, without fear, that the 


« Alps might lower their ſummits, and put 


« themſelves on the level with our plaing, 


(a) Alpibus Halm muni- dc lde præbuiſſet. Jo 
erat ante natura, non ſine jam licet —— Ni 


tuiſſet, nunquam hæe urbs timeſcendum. 5 ad a ag 


2 « For 


aliquo divino numine. Nam eſt enim ultra illam altitu - 
f Ille aditus Gallorum im- dinem montium uſque ad 
manitati multitudinique pa- oceanum, quod fit Italia per- 


* 
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« For beyond the mountains to the Ocean, 4.3.6 . 
there is nothing chat can give any A. 
c ance to Italy, © 

The advice of cicero » was followed, to his 
1145 regret. Nobody would have been bet - 
ter pleaſed, if it had been poſſible for the Se- 
nate to have taken a E N reſolution. 

It would at leaſt have been ſome conſolation 1 re- 
to him, if they had recalled Piſo and. Gabi- <4/r-n 
nius, his declared enemies, with whom he Ge 
| Wo Xt no meaſures. His deſires herein were biaius con- 

; it was not only to ſatisfy his revenge, dune in 
15 the good of the Commonwealth requirẽd, en 
that men ſo perfectly vicious ſhould be de- 
Fu of the power they had procured only 
Y their guilt, and which they made uſe of 
only to commit freſh crimes. _ | 

Piſo in particular could atone for his vices 
by no one virtue. Cruel to his friends, and 
cowardly againſt his enemies, he had ſucceed- 
ed ſo ill in ſome little wars he had improperly 
_ attempted againſt the barbarous nations, neigh- 
bours to Macedonia, that he dared not even 
write to Rome to demand the moſt common 
Honours.” | 
._ *Gabinius, given up to his vices, had at leaſt 
courage. We ſhall have occalion to give an 
account of his ſucceſſes elſewhere. But he was ce. ad Q 
ſo decried,” and fo hated, that having wrote Fr. II. 8. 
to the Senate to demand the honour of the 
ſupplications or thankſgivings to the gods, it 
was refuſed him; of this there is but one ſingle 
example * of the like in all the Roman Hi. 

tory.” It was 4 great pleaſure to Cicero, that ; 


* This one example is that of Albucius, f which mention 1 
* * IX. B. XXIX. 
X 2 this 
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1— Ee this affront was put upon his enemy in his ab- 
. ſenoe; for he was not in Rome when the Se- 
nate treated Gabinius ſo ignominiouſſy. 
It is, very probable that the Senate would 
alſo have diſplaced him, if they had. had. it 
| in their power; but Pompey openly protected 
In Pif. his creature. Thus the deſires of Cicero were 
n. 38. but half accompliſhed. Piſo only was obliged 
do quit his government, and return to Rome 
the year following. Gabinius kept his c 
mand ſtill another year. 
— ug In all the reſt of f the movements in the year 
we are upon, which were very ſh icero 
Abi appeared no more.. He had too = modelty 
to ſupport the violent enterprizes of Pompey, 
of which we are going to give an account, 
and too.much weakneſs to- oppoſe them. 758 5 
bar 8 yed him chiefly, and gave him one 
Fu eee 5 dee e other 
Jas have en o 
or Sextius, whoſe rl. had contributed to 
his being recalled from his. exile, and for 
Cxlius, a young man of great hopes, if he 
had had fufficient talents, and that good con- 
duct which was yet more neceſſary. Cicero 
this year ſtill defended L. Cornelius Balbus, 
with whom they conteſted the quality of 
Roman citizens, which he held $4, Pompey 
being born at. Cadiz in Spain. He plead 
this PS with Craſſus, and even with Pom- 
7 pry himſelf ; and the laſt is praiſed in an ora- 
. Yon of Cicero's in the moſt magnificent man- 
ner in the world. Burt if I ſhould dwell upon 
this, I fear I ſhould wander tog far from T 
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_ © Pompey and Craſſus had agreed with Ceſar, Aut. 6a. 
according to what I have related, to demand 25. &. 
the Conſulſhip. They for a long time, madeftion: 
a Myſtery of their Project, not doubting but 2% 


they ſhould meet with great oppoſition. It Graf. 


was therefore at firſt unknown to the Public, 7e ger 

Only it was thought, that ic could be for no e Conf. 

good deſign, that they were thus ſeen concert- li Craſl. 

ed together. With the views of better con- & Cat. 

cealing their play, they even let the time paſs Dio, L. 

preſcribe bythe law to put themſelves in the 

number of the Candidates. Their ſcheme was 

to let the year be run out without an election 

that Marcellinus might have time to go out al 

his affice. This Conſul had ſhewn himſelf ſo 

zealous and intrepid a defender of the public \ 

liberty, and ſo warm an enemy to the trium- 

viral league, that they could not hope to get 
themſelves named for Conſuls in the Aſſem- 

blies where he preſided. His Collegue Mar- 
clus would have followed the ſame ſteps, if ne 
had not been too eaſy and little capable of him- 

felf to form a ſtrong Reſolution: But he had 

Cato for his Son-in-law ; and Cato reſpected 

by Marcellinus for his virtue, beloved by Mar- 

cius in conſequence of ſo ſtrict an alliance, go- 

verned in fome ſort all the Conſulſhip. _ 

There was no way to hinder the Elections rer of 
but the oppoſition of ſome Tribune. For this % 
C. Cato was very ready to offer his miniſtry to ene | 
Pompey and Craſſus. This young raſh man ith Pom- | 
hadd at firſt taken the fide againſt Pompey, as 7% , 
we have ſeen in the affair of re-eſtabliſhing 3 
Ptolomy Auletes. He afterwards propoſed a gifrate:. 
law to recall Lentulus Spinther, and take from 
him the government of Cilicia. He would 
alſo have got ſome others to have paſſed, the 

5 * purport 


4 


z e Magen Conſul. 
T of which arc not, preciſely. kngmp.gto 
us; but which very much diſpleaſed the defen- 
ders of the Ariſtoctacy. Marcellinus ſtopped, 
him quite ſhort, by not leaving one day tree 
to convoke the Aſſemblies of the People. The 
means he employed was very likely to convert 
all the days into holidays on which theſe AL 
ſemblies could be lawfully held. This conte 
between Matcellinus and C. Cato, diſpoſcd the 
latter to enter into the deligns of the Trium- 
virs; and ſupported, as it ſeems, by two of 
his Collegues Ptocilius and Suffenus, he turn- 
ed the tables upon the Conſul, by oppoſing 
every Aſfemblf wherein the election of Magiz 
ſtrates was to be propoſed. I. 
Ne inef- Every thing remained ſuſpended, and un- 
none, doubtedly men begin to ſee to what theſe de- 


abe Ces ls tended.” The Senate, on the propolition - 


ful Marcel. of the Conſul Marcellinus, put on mourning 


linus, and as in a time of public calamity, and all the 

of the „ members of that auguſt body, the Conſul. at 

overcome their head, came and preſented themſelves be- 
the obi. fore the Aſſembly of the People, with every 

nacy of the mark of profound ſorrow, to. endeavour to 

Tribunes. Dato COS e 
move the multicude, and to overcome the, ob- 

ſtinacy of the Tribunes. All this folemnity 

had no effect. The Tribunes, without dread- 

ing the indignation that ſuch a ſpectacle might 

_ excite againft them, continued inflexible 3, and 

Marcellinus having vehemently inveighed a- 

gainſt the enormous power of Pompey, who 

would bring the Commonwealth into ſlavery, 

the People anſwered. his diſcourſe by fruitleſs 
acclamations. © Shew, by your cries (@), ſaid 


; (a) Acclamate: Quirites, acclamate, dum licit. Jam 
enim vobis impunè facere non licebit. Val. Max. vi. 2. 


nei 2 | 13 ka 
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_ * the Conſul to them, ſhew your me 2 


* 'whilſt-yet-you may; e're long da will not 
have even this liberty.“ 


It was worthy of Clodius to inſult the undi: Clodins in- 
tion of the Senate. This madman, after the alt the 


Senators, with grief and confuſion, were re- Senate. 
turned to the palace, mounted the Tribunal of 
harangues, with the ornaments of his office, 
for he was dile, and being willing to regain 
the affection of Pompey, whom he had not 
ceaſed to harraſs and outrage for two years to- 
gether, he declaimed ' againſt Marcellinus, and 
againſt the other zealous Republicans, whoſe 
intereſts he had for the ſame time affected to 
ſupport." - Not content with abuſing the abſent 
Senate, he was deſirous of giving them proofs 
- of his rage, by preſenting himſelf at the gates 
of the palace; where he was repulſed,” and in 
an inſtant a body of horſemen having furround- 
ed him, he was going to be cut in pieces, if the 
People had not roſe in his favour, and threat- 
ened to ſet fire to the e where the Senate 
was aſſembled. - 


In the midſt of: all theſe tepribit ſci The Conſul 
Pompey appeared quite tranquil, as if the affair _ id 
did not relate to him, and did not diſcover } 2 25 
himſelf. Marcellinus undertook either to un- ang. 72. 
mask him, or perhaps even to make him 2. to er. 
bandon, through ſhame, a project which put all 272i 


therg/el. 
the city in combuſtion. He therefore 1nterro- 2 3 


and demanded to know if he had thoughts to 
put himſelf among the candidates for the Con- 
ſulſnip? Pompey muſt not have attended to 
the queſtion, for his anſwers was very bad. He 
ſaid perhaps he might demand the Conſulſhip,.” 
* he might not. The Conſul inſiſted 


X 4 _ 


gated him in full Senate upon his intentions, fuers. 


| Ze. 4 
ns frown, 


R. 966-Upon it, and would have a more preciſe 
ren 7 ſhould.. have no need of the Confſulſhip, 


bent 


; anſwered, more modeſtly, 
| 2 0 the Conſulſhip 21 the -neceſſities of the 


through my 


reſiſtance, 


ſigns of an univerſal conſternation. In 


Hronger ; and means the vo- Sunn 


Conngtitus, Mancibe, Con 
unfirer, 


« replied Pompey, if I conſidered only ti 

good Citizens; but the bad and the turbu- 
put me under the neceſſity of deliring 
e feemed arrogant and 


« it,” This languig 
diſpleaſed. Craſſus, interrogated upon the fame, 


ommonyealth ſcemed- to exact it. Marcel- 

drew up ſelf an anſwer chat was rude and 

en 5 Thox mate $ ney bod achnawledg- 
ompeys. 0 ſer vic 

done ther. Thou onghteſt to remember, bas 

eloquent ;. F are went ta 

N nk every day. I do not relate. this paſ- 


linus fell pon ſim Pompey. in his uſual way, and 

ment, ſaid es T-bave 
nean! from à mute then att, become 

ſage, as it very much deſerves to be preferved 


of itſelf, bat to ſhew how little deceney the 


great men of Rome obſerved when they con- 
tended with one another. The invectives 
which aftoniſh, and often ſhock us in the dif- 
courſes of Cicero againſt his enemies, was the 
ordinary ſtile of their quarrels. wart roof 

From this day the Conſul. and the. Sends 
did not any 
| Thoſe who had aſpired at the Con- 
ſulſhip, deſiſted: And Pompey remained maſ- 
ter of the field of battle; but with all dhe 


Aſſemblies of the Senate, in the public cere- 
monies of den. where the Magiſtrates vere 


2 Annes 


be I term is yet 
—__ n 15 ny tonſe- 


+ 
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that he ſhould de- 


more attempt a van 


— Manches, — 


— there reigned in all ä 


ee N 7 1 5k 
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3 


. Ir Aen. 
he 


. | 


power, d Cnaſſus 8 brought 4 25 
affairs to the point they wiſhed, did not 77 in?” 
waſh at their unworthy victory; but thought, 
on the contrary, how to make the moſt of it? 
On the laſt day of the preceding December all 
the Magiſtrates, except the Tribunes of the 
People, went out of their employments. le 
was the cuſtom when the Commonwealth found 5 
itſelf thus without a Chief, fort the Patricians 
to aſſemble together, and chooſe among them- 
ſelves a Magiſtrate, whoſe authority was to laſt 
for five days, and whom they called an Iuter- 
ru. At the end of theſe five. — they gave 

him a Succeſſor, and then another, till the 
election of the Conſuls. As ſpon as the Con- 
ſuls were named they were in poſſeſſion of te 
Government, and preſided at the elections f, 
the other Magiſtrates, Prætors, ÆAdiles, Queſ- 
tors. Pompey and Craſſus then made their de- 
claration to the interrex, er cher ſhould de- 

A have — that che other end idates deſiſted-; 3 — 
but I. Domitius muſt be excepted, who with-a/ne per- 
out fearing theſe redoubtable rivals, or even f 4 
the new ns of Ceſar's ſoldiers, WhO, | 
had been ſent for to ſupport them, dared enterevith n- 


r r ath and maintained the h 2nd 
ght . 
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2, fight to the laſt. He piqued: himſelf upon 
* conſtancy; and 8 greatly en- 
couraged by Cato, whoſe ſiſter Porcia, both by 
father and mother, he had married. Cato made 
It a point to puſh on his enterprize, by repre- 
ſenting to him, that he acted here not only in 
purſuit of the Conſulſhip, but of the liberty 


of the Romans. This generous reſolution drew 


to Domitius the favour of all gõod Citizens, 
and even of thoſe whoſe views, without being 
mmauuch elevated or very extenſive, | were never - 
ttheleſs juſt and honeſt. They asked one ano- 
ther with ſurprize: What need Pompey and 

4 Craſſus had for a ſecond Conſulſhip? Why 
muſt they be once again Conſuls together? Is 

* there then no other Citizen worthy to be the 

% Collegue of Pompey or Craſſus? Beſides 

thoſe who declared themſelves thus in diſcourſe, 

it was hoped, that there were many others who 

kept ſilence, that would favour Domitius when 

the time of election came. The ſuffrages were 


given by ballot, and this ſecret way was the ; 


moſt proper to embolden thoſe'*who did not 
dare to ſhew openly what they thought. 
He is re- Pompey and Craſſus were really afraid, and 
_ a0 deliver themſelves from all-uncertainty of 
violence, ſucceſs, they had recourſe to violence. When 
or the fear Domitius, accompanied by” Cato; went before: 
Zu, day to the Campus Martius to ſolicite votes, 
2 f- he fell into an ambuſcade, prepared by his ri- 
fus are vals, The ſlave who carried the flambeau be- 
named fore him was killed, and Cato wounded" in the 
Cena. arm. Nevertheleſs this intrepid man, who! 
never feared any danger, was determined not 
to yield, and exhorted Domitius to fight it out 
with his laſt breath for liberty againſt the ty- 
rant. Domitius more timid, or more prudent, 
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jodged it not g oper, to go any. farther, Wee 


tired into his houſe. It was by this train of 
violences and intrigues, that Pompey and Graf 


ſus obtained the ſecond Conſulſhip, the con- 


ſequences which could not but be fatal, as the 


car Wb ken. quired it nee 
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* Th firſt care that neceſlyily; no the 11 we 
1 97 onſuls, was. that . of creating the other vent Cate's | 


taining 


lagiſtrates,, Accor to oder they were $9, r- 
begin with ths one Pretors,.. Th Ns wb,” 


ti affair, of no little difficulty to, them z but e cauſe 


Jococeded it according to cuſtom by z. 


ling unde, oot law, juſtice and ame, 


Vatinius t 


e pre- 


erred to 


ato, whom: nothing awed, when the derhin. 


Fence, of the common cauſe was in queſtion, 


not having been able to beceed in making 
Domitius Conſül, demanded, himſelf the Pre: 


torſhip, 1 that this employment might ſerve him 
C 


e of arms againſt the Conſuls, and that 


to feſiſt the ſovereign Magiſtrates. The Con- 
ſuls did not doubt but that the Prætorſhip, in 
the hands of Cato, would become a rival to 


be ge not be obliged as a private man on 
eſi | 


the-Conſulate, and therefore they, reſolved io 


drive him from it at what rice ſo ever it 


might be. Canvaſſing the moſt out. ious aad 


the moſt ſhameful, -. diſtributions, of money 


made openly to purchaſe votes, were all ways 


that ſeemed. good. to them. And to aſſure 


thoſe of impunity who got to be named by 


theſe unworthy artifices, they cauſed the - 


vate tp order that the Prztors appointed ſhould 


e enter upon their office, without 
| having 


— 


Posts rs Aist * 7 5 
vegard ro the advice of a pre 


Ng r, WhO would have had at 
interval of Naty: 
being named and the taking poffeſſion 


the time of —— 
t 
inithat ſpace ffoſe who Ihould be found culpa- 
 ble'of- canvaſſing /mighr be atcaled. Furnifh- 
ed with this decree, they placed in the rank of 
candidates thoſe who were their friends and 
their creatures, and in favour of an 1 2 
. ſollicited. | 
The virtue alone x 225 
m other ſupport cn t at whic 
0 — yer tridinphed ove 


days 


* PW 4 


frond icht 
the intrig 


_— pt pod powerful; and the citizens 8 ; 


ed to ſell their yffrages ta the excluſion of 
Aim, When out haye bought ſuch. 4 
Pretor wilt his ae to gold. Thus | 
ift century Who gave their voices named | 
for Præror. Pompey had chen recourſe to the 
bafeſt end moſt u door Gaps | 
mean and ſhameful lie: for he faid he had hear: 
S clap of thunder, Which necefſatily broke u 
 the' Aſſembly.” He and his Collegue afterwa 
error dier ſolicitations and their e 
they filled the Campus Martius with ar 
men, and ſucceeded ar laſt in getting pre 


eic. in to Cato one Vatinius, who was the ſhame and 
725 33 outeaſt of Rome, Tovereign Au Ueſpiſed even by 


thoſe to whom he was uſe and "who Put him 

in the place. 

It is reported, dur the ese 900, bj 
thus proſtituted their voices, fled away for 

ſhame, and went to hide themfelves. Others 

aſſembled about Cato, Who, always the ſame, 


aſcended the Tribunal of 'harangues, and as if 
he had been (inſpired from above, ſays Plu- 
tarch, he foretol, all the ills he war m_— 

ow, 


Pohargius, Lretwrvs; 'Condulk, 222 5 
low, making thoſe Who heard? him ſenſible; f. 6 
feared-to have Cato-for Preetor. He was afcer- 

wards conducted back again to hishouſe, with 

| 2 dtain more numerous than all the reſt who 


were lain ſon near — — blood was” —— 
upon his be; and as it was 's robo. 
for him to quit the | of which be , 
5 — — robert be brought e, 
d beats, and ſent home that that was 
od. This robe was fhewn' to Juha his 
wife, who loved him tenderly, for Pompey 
was 2 good husband, and his conduct, very, 
different, in this reſpect, from that of Carfay, 
had nothing in it o thoſe irregularities which 
were then ſo common in Rome, This young 
lady was extremely frightened to fee the robe 
$0 — — blood, wa 7 
was big wi the co 
t. was: - dangerous. propre Farr 
and did not recover > with much difficulty. 
When all the Magiſtrates were' choſen. *Fhe The 21 
Conſuls went about 7e gather the fruits of the fume Te 
violences, and injuſtices they had committed, . 
They 2 5 4 falſe moders 2e ©” 
tion and an hy ence demanding; no- gfe t « 
ching for themiebves cither from the Prople or ge 
the Senate. Their diſpoſitions were neverthe- ay: of 
leſs made. They deſtinated for themſelves'the Spain and 
| Provinces. of Syria, from whence it was tine 977 
to recall; Gabinius, and of Spain where Me- 
tel lus Nepos made war with ſo little glory 
a i hade fuceels. The Tribune Trebo- 
£33! * nius, 
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N D $97-nius, whom they had gained over to them, 


5" therefore propoſed a law which aſſigned to the 
Conſuls thoſe Governments: for five years, with 


as many troops as they ſhould judge — <4 | 


and with-the power of making'war and peace 
to their'own wills. 
Die l Tt may well be ſuppoſed that Cato did not 
paſe: fail to oppoſe this law. He was even ſupport- 
MT ed by two Tribunes, Ateius Capito and Aquit 
pati  lius Gallus. I ſhall not enter into a detail of 
aud that the quarrel, which was very ſharp, but which 
leer 10 much/reſembled-thivſe | hive” already de- 
ſcribed; I ſhall content myſelf with ſaying, 
that Cato, after all the efforts of a conſtancy 
equally obſtinate and fruitleſs, was ſeized by the 
ſerjeants of Trebonius, who not being able any 
other way to get rid of him, ordered him to be 
carried to priſon, but as on the way thither he 
continued talking againſt the law and was liſten- 
ed to by a great number of perſons who follow- 
ed him, Trebonius feared the conſequence of 
his undertaking and cauſed him to be releaſed. 
The buſineſs of the law could not be deter- 
mined that day, and was put off to the next. 
| _ The Tribune Gallus, who thought that if he 
wuaited till the morning, he ſhould find all the 
avenues to the place guarded, ſo that it would 
not be poſſible for him to get in, reſolved to 
ſhut himſelf up, and paſs the night in the place 
; where the Senate was aſſembled. He hoped, 
by this precaution, to get poſſeſſion, before his 
adverſaries, of the Rara which were juſt by. 
Trebonius had notice of his deſign, — placed 
guards at all the gates of the Senate-Houſe: 
Thus Gallus was kept as it were impriſoned for 
a long time; and when he eſcaped at laſt, by 


N his paſlage, he received many wounds, 
which 
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BC f which was all he . got by his obſtinate reſiſtance. A. R. 697. 


If a Tribune, whoſe perſon was ſacred, was "tins 
cruelly treated, it is eaſy to believe: that the 
other opponents were not more ſpared.” Some 

were wounded, others killed; and Crafſus him- 
ſelf, to ſilence a Senator, named L. Annalis, 

Who reſiſted the law, gave him ſuch a blow in 

the face with his fiſt, as made him all APR 

And thus. the law paſſed. 

It remained then to Gatiafy the n Pompey 
made with Cæſar. Pompey took upon him: ger: Cefer 
ſelf to propoſe a law to continue him in the r e 
governments of the Gauls and Illyria for the ee 
ſpace of five years; that is to ſay, to give a / Gaul for 
mortal wound to his own power, to his glory, fve rare. 
and even to his ſafety and his life. For this 
continuance gave Cæſar time to gain ſuch deep 
root, that it was not poſſible to ſhake him, 
and he was of neceſſity either to ſubmit to his 
laws, or make war with him. The blindneſs 
of Pompey was ſo much the more ſurprizing 
as all endeavours had been uſed to m—_ rh 
eyes. 

7 Cato did not take the ſame wathod to reſiſt Netwithe 
this law as he had employed againſt the pre- fazding 
ceding one. Inſtead of addrefling himſelf to #* 797 
the People, he turned towards Pompey. Tou Ca = 


C 
oh do not think of ir, ſaid he, but you are giv: Lee.. 


<« ing, yourſelf a maſter. When you have re- 
« ceived the yoke, and begin to feel the weight 
« of j it, being neither able to ſhake it off, or 
« bear, it, you, will fall with your burden on 
the Commonwealth; and you will then. re- 
b member, though too late, the advice of 
Cato, wherein you might find your own per- 

' 6 ſonal intereſt, as well as 12 of juſtice, of 

: « the laws and of virtue. Eicero talked in 
ts the 


920 Pomezrus, Lictxtvs, 'Confuls, 1 
.4-R. 697. the ſame; language to Pompey in private: But 
ess neither the lively remonſtrances of the one, nor 
the ſoft inſinuations of the other, could diffolve 
the charm with which he was bewitched. He 
thought his power ſuperior to all events, and 
Perſuaded himſelf that Cæſar would _ 
ſtand in need of him. | 
4 1 know not — 2 were wil⸗ 
ng to repair the injury e t eir reputation, 
by fo many irregular and violent enterprizes ; 
but they a 5 — themſelves to reform ſeve- 
ral abuſes of the new laws. Very unhappily 
the per ſons of the Reformers agreed but lit- 
5 ile with their deſigns. - 
T *Cornptons were very great n amen of 
di/po/ition judgment. Pompey, to remedy this, intro- 
introduces Juced — OT. of Judges, 


by a law and ordered that they ſhould be taken from the 
4 7 richeſt citizens. Very likely, 1 


<boice of - gbſerves, it was ſuppoſed, that po F. Tora 
N. teen the occaſion of 4 ſome Folger fo eri 


themſelves to be gained by preſents ; but, + 
the ſame writer, could the love and reſpect of 
: > Juſtice be more from thoſe who were 
| become rich by all ſorts of crimes f. oy 
What would become of the Legiſlators them- 
| ſelves; if they: were to be judged by the 
Suppl. to. laws F A young man of an iljuſtrious name, 
| —_ CV. about this time, made Pompey ſenfible of this, 
Vii. Max, With great freedom. Valerius Maximus, who 
VI. 2. relates the fact, does not give us the precit 
date of it. This young man, who was: 
On. Piſo, accuſed one Manilms Criſpus, noto- 
riouſly and evidently criminal, but 
Pompey. Piſo, "ſeeing thar the cri 
was like to eſcape, fell upon his Pre 


ſharply 3 him. * do you not 6 
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?; faid, Pompey, to bim. Piſo A. A. | 
wwe good ſec curity to the Commonwealth, Am. 5%. 
mp (a): you i will 12 excite à civil war if I ac. 
ci dale and I wil e eee 
even before that of, Manilins, 
Ne 6 had practiſed canvaſüng in a mat» 4 law 2 
ner more en a more impudently, and more g en- 
Erimmina in all its circumſtances, than Pom as. 
pey ant Craſſus. They had, nevertheleſs,” the 
Ee rontery. to renew the laws againſt that abuſe, 
and to add to them new penalties, more rigo- 
_rous: chan thoſe which were N ſufficient 


till 125 

allo prepared t to ; trench, by fon PA 
ne, luxury of the table; and this: per- « new | 
h that kind, of reformation which Wasa. , 5 
| To indecent for them to undertake, ' for luxury of 
neither of them was pom or voluptueus 2h Re- 
in their "domeſtic a7 2—— laws had . 
been 1 2 time begun againſt the progreſs 
＋ and beſides that which is ſpoken 
AK. 8 8 of the eighth volume of this 

y 


- 
a me to 


* m 


la, during his Dictatorſhip, and Le- 
pidus, who was Conſul. in the year of Sylla's 
Wir 2 new ones 2 paſs. 1} 
of pleaſure, increaſing with opulence, had 
forced PE weak fences, - The firſt citizens of 
the Commonwealth, and even thoſe who piqued 
themſelyes on the myſt pure and ardent zeal 
for liberty, gave into an intolerable luxury, 
and trod all ſumptuary laws under foot. 
N than that. n the feaſts on account 
[ 0 Ceremonies, where they were . 


= 1 720 Republi: oth un, Mani i ape ; 
cx, te, ulatus fueris, conſiſiu u it 
civile bellum non excitatu- Val. 22 abe i On 
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— 


4 roots, and all ſorts of herbs, 
was never any thing in the world ſo agreea- 
ee ble. 


* Lex  ſumpruaria, quæ 


Poxurrfus, Lrcintus, Conſuls U. 


-liged to keep to the letter of the law, deliaey 
and gluttony found a way to make amends by 
art for any thing that was denied them. This 
Cicero ſhews us in a letter, wherein he i inge - 
nuouſly and agreeably relates what happened ro 
him, at a feaſt given by Lentulus Spinther, on 


the promotion of his ſon to the dignity of Au- 


gur. The ſumptuary laws (a), ſays he, 


<<. which ought to introduce frugality, have 


done me a very great injury. For as theſe 
<« laws, ſevere in other matters, have allowed 


_ « a full liberty, with reſpect to pulſe,” and all 


the natives of the garden, our voluptuaries 
&« ſo delicately prepared their muffirooms, 
that there 


I was taken in by them at the feaſt 
« of Lentulus; and my intemperance has been 


< puniſhed by an indiſpoſition that conti- 


e nued upon me for above fix days. Thus 
« I, who can with eaſe abſtain from oyſters and 
<« lampreys, have been deceived by beet root 
and mallows. But I am well cautioned ; and | 
I ſhall take care of myſelf another time.“ 
Perhaps what animated this zeal of- the 


Conſuls for frugality, was that taſte for luxury 
and pleaſures that their principal adverſaries 


had, that is to ſay, the chiefs 0 the Ariſtocra- | 


a Dai „ tanta 


etur Ailorare attuliſſe, ea arripuit, ut hodie 
mihi fraudi fuit. Nam dum primam vi cæpiſſe oon - 
volunt iſti lanti terrà nata, fiſtere. Ita ego, qui me oſtreis 


honorem adducere, 
' heluellas, herbas omnes ita 
eondiunt, ut nihil poſſit eſſe 


quz lege excepta ſunt, in 


ſuavius In eas quum inci- 


| =_ in cn Augurali a- 


5 


1 


— x 


& murænis facile abſtinebam, 
3 beti & à malvi deceptus 
ſum. Poſt hac igitur erimus 
4* * Cic. ad 1 * 
2 | 
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tical party. dee e FLEY 


but took upon him, hold ly to defend: that ex- 

ceſs, Which the Others wquld have baniſhed, 

by. colouring; it w the fine names of the 

mag gnificence and "noblenefs. that were agreear 12 
ble to the grandeur of che Commonwealth. 
He would have intereſted the; Conſuls in 
His cauſe, by praiſing, them for the honourable 

manner in Which 55 lived, and ſupported 

thelr rank. This, diſcourſe of Hortenſius, ap- 

plauded, without doubt, by many of the firſt 
be enators, deſtroyed the project of the Refor- 

— Which it is very likely Pompey. and 

C n had not much at heart. 


* 
ho. ; 7 * 
3 
d - 


ith' this pretended ſeverity that. they v were The theatre 
pleaſed, to affect, Pompey, this ſame years? Ts 


made à great breach in the antient diſcipline; pin Fomes « 


by the conſtruction and dedication of a ſtrong Dio... .y 


and permanent theatre. Till that time, there 

had never been any theatres built in Rome, to 

continue for any longer time than while the 

cles laſted that were to be repreſented in 

them. It has been related in another place; vol. VIII. 

: bon the Cenſors, having had the ſame deſign B. — 

Which Pompey executed, had been ſtopped by 

4 Senatusconſultum made upon the ps 

tions of Naſica. The edifice already begun, 

was not only interrupted but demoliſhed. 
Although the manners of the Romans were 

much altered in the time we are ſpeaking of, 

et it was not poſſible but that ſuch ,a_novelty, 

ould” be blamed by many people. —_— Tertulls 


358 pl If of it; and. to make his theatre paſs gags in 


E ealil e 19 75 to it a temple to 
che 55 'of Wen : Victorious.” 3 fie av. mit + 


ot” 0 much name BR! theatre i in the ordi- 25 


* dedi- OY 


by which he invited the people to the. 


— 
* 
K 
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4. . «dedication of this magnificent work : He fpoke 
* ” only of the temple tle of Venus, 4 which, laig 

he, we have added ftairs to ſerve the citizens for 
2 feats, in tht repreſentation of the ſpeBtacles.” _ 
> "is. * This theatre was extremely large, 1.7 it 
pence of ſuch an edifice. re, have been 250 
mous; and it is very f rprizing, that a Pfr | 


vate perſon could bear it without incommoding 


himſelf. The furprize will ſtill increaſe, if it 

be true, as Dio reports, that it was not 'Pom- 

pey that defrayed. ut, but Demetrius his freed⸗ 

Vol. 1x. man, of whom we have already had ton 
to ſpeak, and who was richer © himſelf. 

The work was not entirely finiſhed, | anc 4 

a condition to receive an inſcription on 10 


frontiſpiece, till under the third onſulſhip 
Pompey. It was then, that e puzzl 
to know how it ought to be expreſſed. ot by | 
was Conful for the third time, and doub | 
whether it ſhould be 4 5 ConsvL TRT IU, © 
TzzT10, conſulted Cicero, who ſeeing. 1055 
ability divided in their opiffions, * 
difficulty, by adviſing Pompey. to. leaye 0 
word, that was to Reiß the number, .imper- 
ect, and to write it only with the firſt four 
letters and a point, Terr, This was to pulh 
the ſcruple very far. "But i in Ciceto's Luke 
the — undecided, there was, more man 


mw; Alchoagh f the aſt Ws va the 
8 building of the theatre and eh al one, 

2e Conſul the third time, yet it is certain, 
at 


the dedication of it duri 
alen. 5 A ing 1 


—ů—— : 


- p—_ 


occalion,. 12 ba mes.of ip 2 plays, * 
combats of 1 Etch and glad 


circus, buting of lions and elephants; 3 


— want the Peg HOY 


magnificence of them Mgt all taſte; and Cie. ad 
Cicero, who aſſiſted at theſe games, gives. * 8 


deſcription of them, or rather a criticiſe, in 
a . — worth all the ſpectacle. 
* * A AA for our games, was fu- 
, writing to a friend; but very 
* 2 abate whether they would have given 
** you any great 5 0 In the firſt place, 


we have ſeen actors appearing again upon 


<« the ſtage, to do honour to ompey, who 
« would have done well for their own honour 
« to have retired. Eſop, ſo famous in tragedy, 
played in ſuch a manner, that there was not 
« one of the ſpectators who would not very 
* willingly have diſmiſſed him: In going 
« abont' to make a ſpeech his voice entirely 
« failed nien. Whar ſhall I ſay of the reſt? 


. Tou have often ſeen the plays, but theſe 


« were not ſo agreeable as what were com- 
« monly acted, for the prodigious pomp of 
« them deftroyed their elegance. To what 
« purpoſe were fix hundred mules brought up- 
6 2 — ſtage in the repreſentation of the 

edy of Clytemneſtra ? or three thouſand 
« yaſes in that of the Trojan Horſe ? All this 
« was enough to glut the ices and draw 
4 the admiration of the vulgar, but could give 
no ſatisfaction to men o taſte. As to the 
low farces that were given afterwards, vou 
« have no reaſon to regret them, ſince you 
« may. ſee a copy of them in the Aſſemblies 
of the Senate. The combats of the wreſtlers 
$6 e. by che confeſſion of Pompey himſelf, 
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Dio. 
* were, it muſt be allowed, 1 m 
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in ru 


« hundred lions and ei chten, ele 
« wherewithal to act, But what pleaſure 


'were given, two ant two, Ky 


72 could it be to a man of 1 wit to ſee a Jittle, 


weak fellow | torn in icces by a. large vi 

<« rous beaft, or a cee ee 
« ſpear? On the laſt day the elephants ap- 
« peared, which cauſed 11 5 admiration in the 
multitude but no plea ure, Even A Paper 
c lace were touched with pity, in the ſup 

& ſition. that this animal has defence 
and a kind of ſociety, with man.” 

Pompey was but ill repayed for the prodigi-. 

ous pains and expences he had been at, if many 


of the ſpectators thought like Cicero; but he. 


was ſufficiently rewarded by. the, Fen of 
es, 
As to what relates to the ele Jhants, 1 I ſhall, 
adg ro the recital of Cicero, firſt that the men 
* whom they cauſed to fight with them, were 
either criminals condemned to death, or Afri-, 
cans accuſtomed to defend themſelves, againſt, 
theſe animals, and even to tame and conquer, 
them. This circumſtance much nas . | 


lage, ak re to get out 8 Wy area, and 


* Without 2 6 made the chic t 3 
uur, . . the * 7 5 0» 
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break the "bars of, fron that incloſed them; 25 1. „ 
Wich occaſioned a Ereat deal of dread, and a 
great tumult in the aſſembly. However the 
barriers reſiſting them, and the elephants not 
able to ſave themſelves, ſent forth lamentable 
cries, and ſeemed to aſſume an air of ſuppli- 
cation to beſeech their lives. This fight fen- 
ſibly moved the People, who far from applaud- 
ing the magnificence of the ſpectacle that 
Pompey gave them, deteſted him for his cru 
elty, and loaded him with | imprecations. * 
There is nothing in this recital that to me 
ſeems improbable. It is not ſo with reſpect to 
what Dio adds, that the elephants lifted. their . © 
trunks to heaven, demanding juſtice againſt - © | 
thoſe who had brought them to Rome, de- 
ceiving them by falſe oaths. For it is ſaid, 
theſe are the words of the hiſtorian, that they 
had not embarked but upon the promiſe given 
them by their conductors upon oath, that they 
ſhould, come to no harm. It is not improbable 
that ſuch a report might be ſpread, and even 
find credit among the People of Rome, bur for 
a writer to put it in his hiſtory, as not void of 
probability, Ives us no great idea of his judg- 
ment. 
- To the games of Pompey e affairs The pro 
more ſerious in themſelves, and the conſequen- . — ARE 
ia falls 
ces of which were extremely important. The Cradle 
Conſuls having drawn lots for the two depart and that f 
ments aſſigned them by the law of Trebonius, ng 
the lots happened according to their wiſhes in , 
giving Syria to Craſſus, and Spain to Pompey. er»; by 
This was well pleaſed not to be too far out of 4's Lieute- 
the way. His ſcheme was conſtantly to con- Bi plut 
duct the affairs of the city, and he followed it in Crag: 


ſo well, that for fix years 9, he was Procanful & Pomp. 
4 in 
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A, 697. .in Spain, "he never ſer foot in his. province; 
* but governed it by his oy: ip. Mics a thing 


We extra- 


PoMPe1vs, Lager E 


without example in the Com monyealth. Some | 
have faid that the love of his wife Juli a kepr 
him in the neighbourhood of 1 \ | 
the death of Julia he did not alter his — 
duct. The ſuperintendance of proviſions, with 
which he was n furniſned him with a 
ſpecious pretence not to quit the city, for the 
ſubſiſtence of which he was to provide. 
As to Craſſus, from the moment that the 


wagant Province of Syria fell to him, he could not 


Wo ee a 


22 not witne 


contain his joy. The ceremony of drawing 
al Jots was rformed in public; there wanted 
es in the midſt of the crowd, many 
of them unknown to him, and ready enough 


to criticiſe on his behaviour. He not only burſt 
into exclamations on his good fortune, but in 
private, and with his friends, gave himſelf up 
to ſuch tranſports, as neither agreed with 25 
age, or even his character, which was far 
enough from that of a giddy man, and a bragga- 
docio. Syria, the Parthians, were the conſtant 
reludes to the projects with which he was full. 
He treated as trifles the exploits of Lucullus 
againſt Tigranes, and of Pompey againſt Mi- 
thridates. The Bactriani, the Indies, and all 
the country as far as the Eaſtern Sea, were con- 
queſts that he promiſed himſelf. Nothing of 
this was contained in the law of Trebonius, 
which gave him his title: but he had opened 


the field to himſelf, and that was fufficient.. 
And although it was a crime againſt the au- 


thority of the Commonwealth, to give ſo vio- 
lent an extenſion to the Jaw, the ben, no 25 
e R 


Craſſus, if he had ſucceeded in his d 


oa. ſcreened him from * pro 


cited great murmum among the people 3 
that it was: very den 


aſſured E Cx- * 
fur, „ 2" mr I augmented. the SED 5 


The twins he Pri 8 cond Tome. 5 


£0 put this ambitiaus Projeft in execution, ex- 


they to: talk loudly, 


jJutary vemonſtrances of Craſis 


2 in, 4 


to put a ſtopto the raiſing the Par. 


of traops, and eren to hinder the: Conſuls from Bj, 


. going out of Rame. Pompey was not at all 
dncerned at theſe menaces, which were agree- 
eee reſolution he had taken with him- 
ſelf, Craſſus, 'whoſe caſe. was! very different, 
employed force to: rofalt. os; 4p of che 
Yi ron ee bali ianall ths wed 
not Aa wrat | 
the public. There was a weak the meth of 


8 Rome againſt the unjuſt war that was intended 


ta be made with a Nation wich vhich they 
He therefore feared he ſhould: 


— ere obſtacles from the multitude on -> 
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- Tie Tribune Ateius Capito, nevertheleſs, 
5. enraged: againſt Craſſus; when the Conſul 
5 — made the uſual ſacrifices in the Capitol,“ he 
Mrony — have interrupted them by pronouneing 
uſe AA bad omens. Afterwards he endeavoured to 
Tribune, ſend him to priſon; bur the other Tribunes 
2 load took upon — the defence of the Conſul. 
m u At le „as his laſt reſource, he e ed 
2 the ow formidable part of reli on get 
him. He ran to the gate of the city, where 
he waited for Craſſus with an incenſe pot light - 
— upon which he made libations and burnt 
mes, pronouncing horrible imprecations 
in the name of the gods, the moſt uncommon 
and terrifying. The idea that men had of 
theſe imprecations was, that thoſe who were 
under them could never avoid the fatal effect 
of them, and that they alſo brought evil upon 
the perſon:who pronounced them. Many con- 
—.— the action of Ateius upon this princi- 
le, that not being irritated againſt Craſſus but 
* his zeal for the Commonwealth, he ſhould 
deliver her over to the divine vengeance, by 
giving up a Conſul and a General of the army. 
But independently of theſe ſuperſtitious imagina- 
tions, it is certain that ſuch im tions, whieh 
gave ſo great terror, might much diſcourage 
the ſoldiers, and See Ner- my n _ 
upon. . 
| 4 pretend. Tbeſe ill effects were the more to be found 
ed bad às no people carried their ſuperſtition ſo far as 
emer. the Romans. The moſt ſimple things in the 
Cauness. world ſeemed to them happy or unhappy pre- 
| ſages: Of which this expedition of Craſſus fur- 
' Cic. de niſhed us with ſeveral examples. Thus, when 
Divin. II. he embarked his troops at Brundufium, becauſe ; 
% there happened to be a man at the port - = 
14 Pals Carrie 


vs, Licinius, Conf 


carried —— in Latin Caune- 4. 
as, a word, which by the manner of pronoun. 
cing it, might be miſtaken for cave ne mY 
take care of going out. They were per- 
ſuaded that this cry was a warning that the gods 
ſent to Craſſus, to put him by his enterprize 
and to declare to him the ill ſueceſs of it. : 
__ 2 aden with Cicero 7 deſirous 22 | 
part in frie with Cicero. I have already 
more than had occaſion to ſay, that 3 
never loved one another; but the ſtrict union iI u. 
__ Pompey and Craſſus, _ not allow 8 | 
cero-to continue an enemy to the latter: there : 
| had been therefore a firſt reconciliation bergen . * 
them, about the time that the Triumviral 
league was formed; and Cicero perſuaded him - 
ſelf, that he had — forgot all that was 
paſſed. Nevertheleſs, 5 remained an old | 
leven in his heart, which ſhewed” itſelf on ad- 
account of ee they cn in the 
Senate. - 95 K 465 73 1 * 5 
It was concerning Gabinius who, as 1 ſhall 
relate. by and by, had juſt then re-eſtabliſhed 
Prolomy Auletes with an armed'force, without 
ſtopping, either at the prohibition of the Se- 
nate, ot at the oracle of the Sibyl. Cicero 
having ſo fair a field open to him againſt his 
enemy, triumphed in it, and endeavoured to 
irritate the Senate againſt him. Craſſus, 'who' 
at firſt ſeemed to think in the ſame way, after- 
wards, changed his ſtile; and not contentd 
95 with defending the perſon accuſed,” he let 5 
oy, ſome ſharp ſtrokes | againſt: Cicero. A 
Orator a: _ fire, —_ his LADY 8 "> 


"oF 98 * 12 anne! Ea b i 
a Exark, non. ldin pre- ea tam ie e ande ; NEE 8 
bent credo, iracundia (nam non ſte) fed quam In- 
enn cluſum 
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. ſo lively, that it was eaſy vo ſre that it was not 
L. 5 the preſent diſpute only that occaſtoned his 
ſhewing it as he did. The fund of reſent- 
ment that ſlept in his heart, without his per- 
ceiving it himſelf, was now awakened, and diſ- 
played itſelf in all its force, — 
When he had ſatisfied the motions of his 
choler, he began to reflect. Heiſaw'a malignant 
joy in the zealous Republicans, which cbuld not 
. conceal itſelf, and ſhewed him that they were 
charmed to find him embroiled with the Tri- 
umvirs for ever. On the other fide Pompey 
beſought him immediately, and Cæſar preſſed 
bim by letters, to reconcile: himſelf again to 
Craſſus. He did fo, and Craſſus defired to 
| ſeal this reconciliation by a repaſt to which he 
invited him the evening before his depatture, 
or at moſt very few days before it. Cicero was 
83 g. faithful to theſe laſt en ats: Ne defend- 
| ed Craſſus in the Senate, againſt the attacks 
that the Conſuls of the following year woult 
have made upon him in his abſence. 
| Before I enter upon the recital of the un- 
fortunate expedition of Craſſus, I am to give 
an account. of the exploits of Gabinius to whom 
he ſucceeded. I have alfa left two campaigns 
of Caeſar in arrear, of which I maſt recount 
the events, and join to them the two following, 
that I may return afterwards to Craſfus: 
Scaurus Wie have. ſeen that Scaurus, left by Pompey 
Philippus, in Syria, did nothing to gain much hononr, 
e and in the lietle wars with the Nabatean Arabs 
Gabiniu, he had rather acquired the reputation of a co- 
— cluſum illud odium multa - ente me fuiſſet, omne re- 
"Shack trabar, reſiduum inſel= © 9 


„„ vetous 


vetous man than that of a great warriour, Mar- & R. 695. 
ius Philippus and Lentulus Marcellinns who ©” © 57 
had the Province of Syria ſucceſſively after him 4 
and were afterwards Conduls together, had not 
great exploits than the other. Fhe courſes of 
the ſame: Arabs, which they could not totally | 
Syria-a Conſular Province, and to recompence 


* 


Cabigius, by this fine government, who durin 


his. Canſulſhip had fo; well ſerved the h: | 
of that, furiqus Tribune againſt Cicero: | 
Jiudea was like a dependanes on the-govetn- Troubles 
ment. of, Syria; and was agitated by great cited in 
troubles when Gabinius arrived there. It muſt fe 
 and;a, pretty long war. between Hyrcanus and £i/oby:. 
Ariſtobulus, brothers, who diſputed theit roy- % l 
aley berween themſelves, Pompey had decided T tl. 
the quatrel in favour: of Hyrcanus to whom be XIV. If. 


gavę the: ofſice of Sovereign Sactifieator, and< de x) 1 
the authority at / command but without che Jad . | 
diadem ; inſtead of which he carried Ariſto ! 
bulus away priſener with all His family; com- 
poſed of two ſons, Alexander and Antigonus, 
he kept himſelf concealed for ſometime. A 
kpgth he re animated his farhet's party,; and 
eaſily; got che better of the weak Hyreanus, he 
thought alſo to fortify himſelf againſt the power 
of ethe Romans, by rebuilding the walls of Je- 
ruſalem whiah PY mpey had throw vn down. Res, | | 
Gabipius ſecthed! theſe new troubles with'Cabinivg 
great activity Herentered into the country may. 
with, his army, won ſome batrles, took and, pes | 
 raſed ſome fortreſſes, and at length reduced a&:wiry. 
Alexander 


= 
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4-R,,697: Alexander to ſue for favour, and he thought 
Ant. C 


himſelf very happy to preſerve his life and 
liberty. He alſo re-eſtabliſhed ſeveral towns, 
that had been deſolated by the wars, as 
well civil as foreign, and he recalled the in- 
habitants into them, who had diſperſed them- 
ſelves on all ſides. The moſt conſiderable of 
theſe towns. re-eſtabliſhed by Gabinius was 
Samaria. He brought back Hyrcanus to Je- 
ruſalem, and put him again in poſſeſſion of the 
ſovereign prieſthood; but he gave a new form 

to the government of the nation, which he 
made Ariſtocratical, having divided all the 
Country into five Provinces, in each of which 
750 he erected a ſovereign council. Gr 
Hd. It was after he had thus. pacified Jadea, that 
mand: the he demanded the honour of the Supplications, 


_ 2 which was refuſed him, although it had been 


- 


 plieations, granted to others on leſs occaſions, Beſides, 


aubich is that his perſonal conduct diſgraced in him the 
1 qualities of a General; beſides the hatred of 
the Senate which he had deſerved by his cruelty 

Suppl. B. towards Cicero. Freinſhemius conjectures with 
CV. 12. much probability, that the revenge of the far- 
mers of the public revenues, whom he had 
treated very ill in his Province, had contributed 

a, good deal to draw this affront upon him. 
Theſe farmers, or publicans, were of the order 

of Knights, as we have often ſaid, and had 
great credit in Rome. Gabinius had drawn 
their hatred upon him by endeavouring to vex 
them, not through any zeal to eaſe the People 

(he was not capable of acting from a motive 
ſio honeſt and fo laudable) but without doubt 
in conſcquence of a reſentment he had conceiv- 
| ed againſt them, for having conſtantly om 
1 42 8k m 
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him during his Conſulſhip. It is believed Ne ft. b. 2 
made uſe. of this occaſion to revenge himſelf- * 
The war of Gabinius in Judea was the firſt Marc An- 
in which Marc- Anthony ſignalized his bravery. % %- 
I take this opportunity to begin to make do, * 
known a perſon ſo famous, and who will a Limp): 
ſo great a part in the ſequel of this hiſs His bin. 
tory. I have already ſaid, that he was ih t. Ant, 
ſon of M. Antonius, named, in deriſion, 
the Cretan, becauſe he had failed in his expedi- 
tion againſt the Iſle of Crete, and of one Julia. 
So by the mother's ſide he was united in blood 
to the houſe of Cæſar. The. Anthonys alſo 
took to themſelves a very high deſcent; and 
pretended to be the iſſue of Hercules. The 
example and Propepts of his mother, who was! 
a lady reſpectable for her virtue, had no great 
wer over him. But he inherited from his'fa-) 
er extravagance, prodigality and the love of 
expence. The affairs of Antonius Creticus had 
been ſo ill conducted, that his ſon thought 
himſelf obliged to renounce the ſucceſſion to his 
eſtate. This, if I am not miſtaken, is the 
meaning of the reproach made him by Cicero W. nn 
of his having been made a bankrupt, whilſt deff 
yet wore the robe of childhood. | 
Julia, very unhappy in her butbands) mar- De origi- 
ried for the ſecond time with Lentulus Sura, 8 3 
| whom Cicero when he was Conſul cauſed to be?” ed 2 
ſtrangled in priſon by order of the Senate. cers, © | 
Anthony had, paſſed a great part of his infan- 
cy in the houſe of Lentulus, his mother's huſ- 
band; and it was there that he received the 
firſt ſeeds of his hatred to Cicero. 00. 


His youth was extremely debanchedoi He Very. PE 


was 1 than ſuſpected of having a ſtrict alli: bached in | 


ance e wich Curio, a young man of much wit, but . 
very 


FI. 
$44 
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2x. 6 very diſorderly in his manners. As ſucll a life 
9 3 attended with many raſh and extra- 
5 1 Anthony” was indebfed” ſix 
eons Seſterces; (about 37.500 pounds 
ſterling) which — was ànſwerable for. 
. i Curio! the father, when he was informed of 
chheſe diſorders fell ſicx with grief. Cicerd, 
who was his friend, entered into this wan" 
a manner not at alf agrerable bow rae 
the ſbenter to pay. his ſon's d 
at the ſame time adviſed Hm t6 em 
e —— authority” to hinder hg 
aver Anthony or ſpeaking tb him. 
He at- The firſt ſparłs of ambition began to Kindle 
_ in the heart of Anthony, and he attached him- 
— 4 ſelf / to Clodius at thiat time Tribune: A new 
alliance which ſtill more and more aliehated 
xd Cicero from him. Neverthelefs' he was ſoon 
2 hn diſguſted at the fury of this madinart, and, on 
£2 5" the. other hand, feating the party that was 
forming againft him, he ine Ape, and 
went into Greece, | to-prepare himiſelf there by 
bodily exerciſes to ch buſineſs of arms, and at 
the ſame time, to cultivate his genius by ſtudy- 
ing of eloquence. Plutarch has obſerved, that 
his taſte for eloquence was 'cortformable' 0 — 
character of his manners,  ſtatety, deligh | 
n youu and. PRI, and more noily * | 
eli 
Cum Gabinius at this going into Syria, defired to 
give: him carry him with him. Anthony would not at- 
tbe com- tend him without an honourable em wh 
7 and was appointed Commander of th 
i» bis He was made to be beloved by the e 
2 Familiar even to indecency, he drank with 
7 Berry them, and drank as they did, and wottld con- 
ade by tend with them in low buffoonry; "nOelicacy : 
ale ſoldiers, © | | in 
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in his taſte or in his manners; but the airs of 2 2. 
a bully ſupported by real bravery, all this made . 
him adored in the army. His manner of dref- 
ſing himſelf had ſomething of the ſoldier in it, 
his tunic tucked up, and faſtened to his thigh, 
a great ſword by his ſide, and a buckler of the 
thickeſt ſort. He intended alſo to imitate 
Hercules, the author of his origine, with the 
ſtatues of whom he boaſted to have ſome re- 
ſemblance in his face, a thick beard, a broad 
forehead and an aquiline noſe. 
But above all what gained their hearts, was His excef 
his liberality, which he carried even to pro- ty, on 
fuſion: And in the end this quality alone 
for a long time ſupported his affairs, which he 
had otherwiſe ruined by giving into all manner 
of vice. 
One inſtance in the time of his opulence 
may ſhew us how very extravagant he was in 
his liberality. He had one day commanded 
that a million of -ſeſterces, about ſix thouſand 
two hundred and fifty pounds ſterling, ſhould 


be given to one of thoſe who was attached to 


him. His ſteward, thinking this largeſs ex- 
orbitant, laid the ſum abroad in a place where 
he was to paſs by. Anthony asked what that 
money was. The ſteward anſwering that it 
was the ſum he would have given away. I | 
thought, ſaid Anthony, who perfectly well un- 
derſtood his meaning, that a million of ſefterces | We 
made much more, put as much again to it. 22 
While he ſerved under Gabinius, he was e/cape from 
ſcarce in a condition to ſatisfy the inclination Rene, re. 
he had to be giving. But he was better en- , 


war in 


abled to it, by the war againſt Alexander the Jada, u 


ſon of Ariſtobulus, and that which was ſoon vanguifed 
after made with Ariſtobulus himſelf ; for that 8 Fl 
a Na. XII. 2 captive . 
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A. R. 27 captive King found means to break his chains 
. S. 55. and fly from Rome with his ſon Antigonus. 
He came into Judea, and endeavoured to for- 
tify himſelf there with ſome troops, that the 
favour of his name re- aſſembled about him. 
It was unhappy for this Prince to have to do 
with enemies ſo powerful as the Romans, for 
he had courage and reſolution : But he wanted 
forces, and his party was too unequal. Gabi- 
nius ſent a detachment of his army againſt him 
under the command of Marc-Anthony, his ſon 
Siſenna and another general officer. Ariſto- 
bulus had got together eight thouſand men 
well armed, who, forced to come to action, 
fought like brave men. Five thouſand were 
killed upon the ſpot, two thouſand diſperſed; 
and the unfortunate Ariſtobulus with the other 
thouſand he had left, ſhut himſelf up in a 
fort. It was not poſſible for him to make a 
long defence there; at the end of two days he 
was taken again, and his fon Antigonus with 
him. He was brought loaded with chains to 
Gabinius who ſent him back again to Rome. 
The Senate kept Ariſtobulus priſoner ; but for 
his children they were reſtored to their mother, 
who had always ſerved Gabinius aun in 
theſe laſt movements in Judea. 
Cabiniu, Gabinius prepared himſelf to carry the war 
RO ble into the country of the Arabs, whoſe courſes 
gainſt the much incommoded Syria. It is true he was 
Arabs, himſelf the moſt formidable foe to the People 
ere of his government, whom he plagued with all 
% Pas, kinds of concuſſion and rapine : Therefore his 
thians. zeal againſt the Arabian robbers did not carry 
Dio. Ap- him far. The opportunity and the hopes of a 


Þian. 


ſeph. * richer booty determined him to turn to the ſide 
of the Parthians. 


Phraates, 
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Phraates, King of Parthia, had been killed. R. 697. 
by his own ſons. Theſe abominable parricides*** © #5 
were very common in the houſe of Arſacides. 

Orodes and Mithridates as bad brothers as bad 

ſons, diſputed for the crown between them- 

ſelves. Mithridates finding himſelf the weak- 

eſt, had recourſe to Gabinius. He came into 

his camp with Orſanes, the moſt illuſtrious no- 

bleman of the Parthian nation, and he had 

not much difficulty to obtain his protection, by _ 
employing preſents and promiſes. The Pro- 

conſul of Syria had already paſſed the Euphrates 

with his army, when a new prey, more eaſy 

and more opulent, brought him quickly back 

Main, and fruſtrated Mithridates of his ſuc- 

cour. | 
Ptolomy Auletes came to look for him with Prong 
letters from Pompey, and moreover promiſed Ate | 
him ten thouſand talents (fifteen hundred 3. 
thouſand pounds ſterling) if he would replace award: 
him upon the throne of Egypt. So prodigious Epe. 

a ſum had powerful charms with Gabinius. He 
reckoned almoſt upon impunity, being ſup- 

ported by Pompey. Nevertheleſs the decree 

of the Senate, and the oracle of the Sibyl, which 

in expreſs terms forbad the employing any 
troops to re-eſtabliſh the King of Egypt, 

were obſtacles that he had on, difficulty to 
ſurmount. The greateſt part of the Officers 

did not approve of ſo irregular an enterprize, 
Marc-Anthdny, little ſcrupulous, thirſting for 
glory, and on the other hand gained by Pto- 
lomy, determined Gabinius in favour of a de- 
ſign to which he had but too much inclina- Arden 


eigned in 
tion. | 1Eg e 
'F have faid that Archelaus EN in Egypt Fo i | 


| Jointly with Berenice. After the death of Se- Frein- | 


2 | | leucus upp B. 
| C \'Q woe , 
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AX. 697: leucus Cybioſactes the Alexandrians had invit- 


re Philip the ſon of Antiochus Grypus to come 


and take the place that was left vacant by ano- 

ther Prince of the Houſe of Seleucides: But 

Gabinius ſtopped him in his paſſage, and pre- 

vented the execution of that ſcheme. Arche- 

laus was at that time in the army of Gabinius, 

with whom he had made an acquaintance du- 

ring the war of Pompey with Mithridates, and 

who was come to join him, that he might ac- 

company him in his expedition againſt the Par- 

thians. He was the ſon, as I have ſaid, of 

Archelaus the General of Mithridates's armies, - 

but he made himſelf paſs for the ſon of Mithri- 

dates himſelf. He offered himſelf upon this 

foot to the Alexandrians, whom he ſaw embar- 

raſſed, and was accepted of by them. The 

difficulty for him was to get away, for Gabi- 

nius, informed of his deſign, had him watch- 

ed, however he made his eſcape. Dio even re- 

ports, that it was by a colluſion of the Roman 

General, who was not diſpleaſed that Egypt, 

getting an able and couragious General, ſhould 

be in a condition to make the greater reſiſtance, 

and ſo furniſh him with a pretence to pay him- 

felf the dearer for his ſervices. Archelaus come 

ro Alexandria, married the Queen, was ac- 

. knowledged for King, and prepared himſelf t to 
defend the crown juſt ſet upon his head. 

Anthony Gabinius, on his ſide, began his march, and 

22 Y croſſed Judea. The entrance into Egypt was 

2 lun, difficult, and gave almoſt more unealineſs to 

pater forces the Romans than the war itſelf. They were 

7 to paſs through dry and ſandy countries, which 

24 8 791 formed a defile between the lake Serbonida and 

Pelufrum. the lea, and at the going out of this neck of 


Dio. Plut. | land 
Joſeph. | | 
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land is Peluſium a very ſtrong place, and 4, R 697- 
furniſhed with a numerous garriſon. Anthony * 
was detached with the horſe, to prepare the 
way of the whole army, and ſeconded by An- 
tipater, Miniſter of Hyrcanus, he ſucceeded 
perfectly well. This Idumæan able and intel- 
ligent, not only furniſned him with money, 
arms, and proviſions; but made the conqueſt 
of Peluſium eaſy to him, by gaining the Jews, 
who guarded the approaches to it. There were 
a great number of them ſettled in theſe Can- 
tons, where they had even a temple built by 
Onias of the model of that of Jeruſalem. The 
Peluſiotes had reaſon to rejoice that they were 
fallen under the power of Anthony ; for Pto- 
lomy, 'a mean and cruel Prince, would have 
ſatisfied his revenge on them by plundering 
and murder. Anthony prevented-it, and ſaved 
the city he had taken. Gabinius being ar- 
rived at Peluſium, entered into Egypt with his 
army divided into two bodies. „ 

He would perhaps have found a reſiſtance Te b, 
capable of ſtopping him, for a long time, if, 
the Alexandrians Bravery had anſwered to that / 14e F 

of their King's. But this people the moſt Alexan- 
audacious and moſt raſh that ever were known 3 
in all ſeditions, were very little fit for war. The ix. 
labours of it eſpecially made them afraid; and 
it is reported, that Archelaus having ordered 
them to fortify a camp, they cried out, that 
he ought to have bargained with undertakers 
for that work. It may be readily conceived, 
that ſuch troops could not hold out againſt the 
Romans. 


* Damictta. 


2 3 However 
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A. R. 697. However they fought ſeveral battles, in 
Ai which Anthony always very much diſtinguiſn- 
i killed ed himſelf. At length, Archelaus being kill- 
and Ptolo- ed in an action, Gabinius remained maſter both 
5065 of the city of Alexandria, and of all the king - 
| doms of Egypt, which he gave up to Pto- 
lomy. Anthony, who was generous and hu- 
mane, cauſed the body of Archelaus to be 
ſought for, with whom he was allied by the 
rights of hoſpitality, and gave him funeral 
honours with great pomp. This attention - 
and reſpect to the duties of friendſhip, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of different parties 
and intereſts, gained Anthony much praiſe. 
Ptolomy had not a ſoul noble enough to de- 
ſerve the like. In the firſt place he put to 
death his daughter Berenice, and afterwards the 
principal and richeſt of the Alexandrians. Be- 


ſides the motive of revenge, he was glad to 


find among their ſpoils wherewithal to ſatisfy 
the engagements. he had entered into with Ga- 
binius. Do 
This General did not continue long in 
Egypt, but ſeveral of his ſoldiers remained 
there, gained, without doubt, by the promiſes 
and money of Ptolomy, who could not confide 
in his own ſubjects, and thought, he could not 
maintain himſelf upon the throne, without the 
help of thoſe who had again put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. Theſe Romans ſettled themſelves 
Cx de B. at Alexandria, and married there, and Cæſar 
Cic. III, eight years after found them become true Alex- 
11 andrians, and that they had almoſt totally for- 
ot the Roman manners. | 

New trou- New troubles in Judea recalled Gabinius thi- 
Lein ther, When he went into Egypt, he had left 
Je. his ſon Siſenna to command in his 3 
no 
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A. R. 6 
who was very young without experience, and 48 . 


without authority. Alexander the ſon of Ari- 73, digt 
ſtobulus took advantage of ſo favourable an f 4lex- 
opportunity once more to raiſe the whole coun- 25 * 
try, and he began eſpecially to fall upon the MES 5 
Romans. Thoſe who could eſcape him retired Joſeph. 
to mount Garizim, and he beſieged them there 
with an army, which muſt have been very nu- 
merous, ſince after Antipater had debauched a 
great part of it, he had thirty thouſand men 
remaining, Notwithſtanding the dimimition 
of his forces, he waited for Gabinius, with re- 
ſolution. When the battle came on, he was 
vanquiſhed, and this laſt revolt as well as the 
former, could not but add to the yoke of the 
Jews, and make them ſtill more dependent on 
the dominion of the Romans. 
|  Gabinius, after he had diſpoſed affairs in Gabinins i 
Judea and Jeruſalem, as he had agreed with , 
Antipater, marched againſt the Arabs, who, eee | 
his abſence, had given a good deal of trouble hi army 
to Syria by their courſes. He obtained ſome 4% Craſſus. 
advantages over them, and afterwards prepared Pio. 
to carry the war among the Parthians, accord- 
ing to his antient plan, when a Lieutenant of 
Craſſus arrived, who came in his name to take 
the command of the army. Gabinius would 
not acknowledge or receive this Officer, as if 
he had deſigned to perpetuate himſelf in his 
employment : And this perhaps was what en- 
gaged Craſſus to haſten his departure, Gabi- 
nius did not judge it would be proper to wait 
for him; but before he retired, he revenged 
himſelf by ſending back Mithridates and Or- 
ſanes, and ſo depriving Craſſus of the aſſiſtance 
he might have had from them in the war a- 
gainſt the Parthians. - this action was black 
8 | 4 55 
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yr in itſelf, and capable of exaſperating the Ro- 
man army, he cauſed a report to be ſpread, that 
they had fled, 
Ager! Gabinius was to return to Italy, and this 
ien in gave him much uneaſineſs. The minds of 
mens minds 
at Rome a- MEN in general were diſguſted againſt him. 
gain Ga-He had not dared to write to Rome, to give 
mi. an account of the re-eſtabliſhment of Ptolomy. 
But when the news of it arrived there by pub- 
lic report, the People were extremely enraged 
at the contempt he had ſhewn for religion, and 
the oracle of the Sybil. The Senate, a long 
time irritated againſt him, could not forgive 
his trampling their authority under foot. The 
Piublicans, to whom he had ſhewn himſelf an 
implacable enemy, cried out aloud againſt him. 
And even the Syrians complained, either of 
his unjuſt acts, or of the ravages he had ex- 
poſed them to from the Arabs, by going out 
of his Province. Cicero, to ſo many ſubjects 
of diſcontent, joined violent invectives, and, 
without doubt, would have obtained a decree 
of the Senate againſt Gabinius, if the Conſuls 
Pompey and Craſſus had not powertully pro- 
tected him ; Pompey through the effect of his 
antient friendſhip for a man, who had been al- 
ways attached to him; and Craſſus, as much 
through a conſideration for his Collegue, as on 
account of the money, that he had received 
from the culpable perſon. 

This firſt ſtorm was thus blown over ; but it 
was renewed the year following, which had 
for Conſuls L. Domitius Ahenobarbus and _ 
Claudius Pulcher. 


L. DomiTivs 


DomiTivs, CLavpivs, Conſuls. 345 = 


L. Dowrrivs Anznorarbus.. | _ , hed 
Ap. CLAUplus PuLcytR _ Ant. C. 54. 


Of the two Conſuls, the firſt, devoted at all 73+ cha- 
times to the Ariſtocratical party, made it his a of 
glory to be a declared enemy to the Trium- —— | 
viral League, which had even made him miſs © 
the Conſulſhip the preceding year. The ſecond 

was a man undetermined, a friend of Pompey 

to a certain point, acceſſible to corruption and 

_ preſents, nevertheleſs capable, through vanity, 

and a perverſeneſs of temper, to affect ſeverity, 

and make a ſhew of being a lover of liberty 

and the laws. Thus Gabinius was ſure of ha- 

ving Domitius againſt him, and could ſcarce 
reckon upon the protection of Appius. 

Although he had remitted to Rome very Gabinins 
conſiderable ſums to all thoſe of whom he returns te 
thought he ſhould ſtand in need, yet his con- Nome. 
ſcience ſo terrified him, that he' protracted his 3 1 8 = 
journey as long as ever he was able. He did Fr. III. 
not arrive till the latter end of September, en- 
tered the city in the -night, and paſſed ſome 
time ſhut up in his houſe, without daring to 
ſhew himſelf. However he was obliged to 
-come to the Senate, according to cuſtom, to 
lay before it the ſtate of the enemies forces, and 
that of the Roman troops which he had left in 
his Province. He was extremely ill treated, 

eſpecially by Cicero, againſt whom he had no 
other reſource, than to reproach him with his 
exile, At this word all the Senate moved 
with indignation roſe up, and taking the part 
of Cicero, loaded Gabinius with outcries and 
menaces: and ſo the Aſſembly parted. 


There 
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A. k. 698: There was a ſtruggle who ſhould accuſe a 
Hit man ſo odious and fo criminal. Three com- 

euſed of the panies (for it was the practice in Rome, that 

cin a principal accuſer got himſelf ſupported by 

i ſeveral ſeconds} preſented themſelves to the 

Je, and Prætor, who had the cognizance of the crime 

acquitted. of public Leſe-Majeſty, and demanded that 

| they may be permitted to accuſe Gabinius. 

Cicero had a great deſire to have put him- 
ſelf among this number, but was withheld by 

his conſideration of Pompey, who was ſo far 

from being diſpoſed to approve. of his accu- 

ſing Gabinius, that he even preſſed him to re- 

. concile himſelf to him. Our orator for that 

time refuſed the reconciliation ; but he thought 

he ought not to oppoſe Pompey ſo far as to 
become an accuſer. - 5 7 A 52 
Among thoſe who undertook to accuſe Ga- 

binius, was C. Memmius a Tribune of the 
People, who as a prelude to the accuſation in 

form, inveighed againſt him in an Aſſembly 

with ſo much vehemence, that the multitude 
tranſported with rage, were juſt ready to call 

TR out for the puniſhment of the criminal. Si- 

VII. u. ſenna, the ſon of Gabinius, came, in the pre- 


ſence of every body, and threw himſelf at the 


feet of the Tribune, and in the motion he 
made to embrace his knees, the gold ring he 
had upon his finger fell off. The ſight of this 
young man thus proſtrate and humbling him- 
ſelf, began to ſoften the People; and the 
haughtineſs of Memmius, who repulſed Si- 
ſenna roughly made an end of changing the 
hatred they before bore to Gabinius into com- 
miſeration. 5 10 


I know 


- DomiT1vs, Cr Auplus, Conſuls. 
I know not whether this adventure contri- 


buted to prevent the Judges giving the part 
of accuſer to Memmius, but Q. Lentulus was 


red to him. This was the perſon Ga- Cic. 1 


' binius would have choſen himſelf had it been 
in his power. A man without talents, who 


acted in this affair with much coolneſs, and 


who indeed pleaded very ill. The public re- 
port accuſed him of having an underſtanding 
with the perſon whom he proſecuted. Never- 
theleſs the cauſe of Gabinius was ſo bad, his 
contravention to a decree of the Senate, and 
oracle acknowledged for divine, ſo poſitive, 
that it ſeemed impoſſible for him to avoid con- 
demnation. Very grave witneſſes, and Cicero 
among the reſt, charged him home. But the 

protection of Pompey, who then did every 
thing, and the money of the accuſed, triumph- 
ed over all laws, rules, judgments and public 
honour. Gabinius was abſolved by a majority 
of thirty- eight voices againſt thirty-two. 


A judgment ſo unjuſt exaſperated all men : 97, ,,zj;. 
And as Gabinius, beſides the crime of Leſe- indignation 
Majeſty, of which he was juſt acquitted, had 25=%/ 
ſtill to anſwer to two other accuſations, that of <9; 
canvaſſing, and that of concuſſion, Cicero fore- — 2 N N 


told from that time that he muſt ſink under 
one of them. An unforeſeen event, and wholly 
ſt „ did him great harm, and enflamed the 
People's indignation againſt him afreſh. The 
Tiber overflowed its banks, and did much miſ- 
chief in the city, This, by the multitude, was 
looked upon as a proof of the wrath of the 
gods : u the cauſe was ——— _— 

to the impunity of the Judges for having 
ſuffered an — wretch to — —— | 
deſpiſed the oracles of heaven. 2 
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A. R. 698. In theſe circumſtances he was obliged to ap- 


Ant. C. 54. 


He is ac- 


cuſed c 


concuſſion. 
Cicero 
pleads for 
bim. 
Dio. Cic. 


8 


pear before the tribunal of Cato, then Prætor, 
to anſwer to the accuſation of concuſſion. In 
this ſecond affair, he had (who could believe 
it ?) Cicero for a defender. Pompey was de- 
ſirous that Cicero ſhould have undertaken the 
cauſe of Gabinius, when accuſed of Leſe- Ma- 
jeſty. Cicero defended himſelf againſt it, and 


in writing to his brother, proteſted that as long 


as he could preſerve the leaſt ſhadow of liber- 
ty, he would never take ſuch a ſtep. He 


looked upon it, with reaſon, as an infamous 
thing to plead for a guilty perſon, whom he 


had cauſe to hate, and againſt whom he had 
ſpoke freely on all occaſions. But this time 
Pompey redoubled his inſtances, and exacted 
from him with all his power, that he ſhould 
ſhare with him, in the diſhonour of protecting 


a criminal hated by gods and men, Cicero 


had already made ſo many falſe ſteps, that he 


thought himſelf as it were obliged ſtill to add 


this to them. Gabinius had himſelf, for ſome 


time, been endeavouring to ſoften Cicero. 


And when Cicero in the laſt affair had attack- 


ed him with a warm depoſition, the accuſed, 
inſtead of anſwering in the ſame tone, declar- 
ed that if he got over that buſineſs with ho- 
nour, and was permitted to live in the city, he 
would endeavour to regain his friendſhip. 


This proteſtation ſo obliging and ſo ſubmiſ- 


five pleaſed Cicero, and Pompey, returning to 


the charge in a manner not to be refuſed, 
overcame at length all his repugnance. This 


was not the firſt time that he had undertaken 


cauſes, which he himſelf had acknowledg- 


ed were bad. He therefore pleaded for Gabi- 
: Pompey 


DomiT1vs, cr Aulus, Conſuls. 
2 0 joined all his power to the eloquence 4- . 4 


of Cicero, As in quality of Proconſul he could 8 
not enter Rome, he cauſed the People to 2 7 condemn- 


invited to aſſemble themſelyes without the city, 
and harangued ſtrongly in favour: of the ac- 
cuſed. He obtained letters of recommenda- 
tion from Czlar, he ſolicited the Judges him- 


ſelf. But the People ſtruck with the fear of 


celeſtial wrath, would not eaſily ſuffer their 
victim to be taken, from them. On the other 
hand, Gabinius, who had eſcaped from a greater 
danger than he now thought himſelf in, was 
more ſparing in his expences, and did not be- 
ſtow very abundant largeſſes on the Judges. 
He was condemned, and obliged to go into 
exile, where he remained till the war between 
Cæſar and Pompey. Cicero had therefore the 
diſgrace of being found falſe with regard to 
Gabinius, not out of generoſity, for that might 
have been laudable, bur GR a ſervile com- 
plaiſance to power. 


He had defended this ſame year, with; as lit- Patinius 
tle honour, but more ſucceſs, another of his de, 


old enemies, whom he ſovereignly deſpiſed. 


in the lile 


manner by 


This was Vatinius. In the preceding year, Cicero, 
while this unworthy competitor of Cato diſ- and ac 
puted the Prætorſhip with him, Cicero had of- 2 


Cic. ad 
ten times uſed him ill in the Senate. But when Fam. 9. 


he had carried it by voices, as I have related 


above, the ſame Cicero, at the deſire of Pom s | 


| ah who always weakened him, reconciled 
ſelf to Vatinius. From thence he had but 
one more ſtep to take, when he was accuſed of 
canvaſing at his going out of the Prætorſhip. 
Cæſar came to his ſupport, and that was a 0. 
licitation very powerful with Cicero, who wWas 
Fareful in preferying ſuch a friend, and whoſe 
| brother 


350 Doi r Ius, CL Auprus, Conſuls. 
A. R. oh brother ſerved him as Lieutenant- General in 
Aut. O. 50. Gaul. Laſtly, the careſſes and marks of be- 
nevolence, that the zealous ee con- 
tinued to laviſh upon Clodius, ſenſibly piqued 
our orator ; and he was glad, as he declared 
himſelf in pleading, to pique them in his turn, 
and turn the tables upon them by favouring 
Vatinius. He therefore prevailed upon him- 
ſelf to undertake the cauſe of a man equally 
odious and deſpicable, and whoſe crime was 
more evident than the ſun at noon-day. No 
eloquence could have been ſufficient to have 
ſaved him from puniſhment; ; but the trium- 
viral faction ſucceeded in it. The accuſer, a 


man of wit, diſplayed his talents, which were 


t, and which had ſecured him an honour- 
able rank among the moſt celebrated orators of 
his age. All the endeavours of Calvus failed 

againſt the authority of Cæſar and Pompey. | 
Vatinius was abſolved. | 

The pleading of Calvus on this occaſion, is 
often cited with praiſe by the Antients : But we 
have not thoſe of Cicero far Gabinius and Va- 
tinius ; and it ſeems he had only left among 
his papers ſome ſketches of them without their 
being poliſhed, and without his having put the 
laft hand to them. Ir is probable chat ſhame 
would not permit him to make them public. 
he great For he was not capable of blinding himſelf 
grid n to his errors, he felt them. Underſtanding 
de i, never failed him, but his courage did not an- 
touched in ſwer to it. And he ſighed bitterly for it. He 
being ob. complains to his brother of the ſervitude in 
Zaki which he lived, ſo far as not to be at liberty 
Ani, Even in his hatred, and that at a time when he 
| Cic. ad 2 to be the arbiter of the greateſt affairs in 


Fr. III. 5: the Commonwealth. Pliny has preſerved to us 
Plin. Præf. ] 
Hitt. Nat. - "I CEE» 
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a celebrated ſaying of his, which expreſſes the AR. 698. 


ſame ſentiment. Cicero comparing his ſitus- 
tion with that of Cato, who was reſpected even 
by thoſe who were very far from imitating his 


virtue: O Cato (a) cried he, hom happy are you, 


obo have no body that dare ast any thing of you 


that is contrary to honour ! He might have beep 


as happy; he only wanted reſolution. + 
The conſequences of the affair of Gabinius 
have brought me thus far; I muſt now go back, 
and reſume the exploits of wry in his third 

campaign, where we ſtoped. N 


* oe” 


(a) O » felicem, M. Porci! 2 quo rem wprobam neme 
audet. = 
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THE 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


The unhappy expedition of Craſſus a- 


F gainſt the "Parthians. In the years of 
Rome 696 to 699. 3 


0 U R campaigns of Car in the Gauls. 


SECT. L 


The fate of the Gauls after Cæ ſar s two firſt 
| campaigns. The Veneti form 4 powerful 
league againſt the Romans. Ceſar diſtributes 
bis forces in different parts of Gaul, and goes 
in perſon againſt the Veneti, A ſea-fight, 

| wherein the Veneti are vanquiſhed. They ſur- 
render at diſcretion, and are treated with ri- 
gour. The victory of Sabinus, Ceſar's Lieu 
| — 7 nations allied to the Yano 
The Aquitant ed by. P. Craſſus. Cæſar 
undertakes to — under bis * the Mo- 

rimni, and the Menapii, but is Jane 9 the 
Lad weather. 


Cx. Con- 


Re A ee 


” : * * 
CCC 


c. 1 Lavrows erde, 25 45 
2 Maneius Purrirros. | 


7 * AUL anne! to be alot: ſubdued by The face ; 
the exploits of the two firſt campaigns 1 
Cæſar. The Helvetii vanquiſhed, and forced far: mo 
to return to their own country; the Germans ſt can 

drove beyond the Rhine; the numerous ar- paignt. 
mies of the Belgæ diſfipated and deſtroyed, 
and their towns brought to a compoſition, or 
taken by force 3-10; many and ſo great victo- 
ries had rendered the Romans maſters of all 
the country which extends from the lake ef 
Geneva and the Rhone, to the German ocean, 
and the very heart of Gaul. At the ſame cat de 
time that Cæſar made war in perſon againſt K G. II. 
the Belge, P. Craſſus, one of his Lieutenants, 34 
had over- run the weſtern part of Gaul, which 
we at this time call Normandy, Maine, An- 
jou, Bretagne; and had obliged the people 
of theſe countries to acknowledge the Ro- 
man Empire, and give hoſtages. But the 
love of liberty, and the hatred of a foreign 
dominion, were not ſentiments to be ealily 
extinguiſhed among the Gauls; and particu- 
larly, the people who had treated with Craſ- 
ſus having been rather ſurprized by a ſudden 
terror, than 3 Up arne made no 
r- to revolt. 
The Veneti * gave che ſignal for the rebel. , unn 
Bom: This nation was very powerful, eſpeci- ern « 
ally in its naval forces. They had many ſhips, jower/ul | 
with which they carried on a trade to Great- 7 - 
Britain. They * cheit e Ds. 
OR e he Cl. de 
* Thoſe of Nannen. e e B. Gall. 
„Far. * T Aa 1 III. 


_ Connziivs, Marcivs, Conſuls. 
-{kill and experience in maritime affairs; and 
as their coaſt had but a ſmall number of Ports, 
of which they were the ſole maſters, they gave 
law to all who navigated in thoſe ſeas, and 
drew tribute frem them, P. Craſſus, who had 
eſtabliſhed his winter-quarters in Anjou, and 
who wanted proviſions, having ſent two officers 
to them to demand corn, the Veneti kept them 


priſoners, and their example was followed by 


the Curioſolites *, and the Euſubii , who had 
received Deputies from Craſſus charged with 
the {ame orders, Theſe three people uniting 
For the defence of their liberty, ſoon made ſe- 
veral others enter into the ſame z and 
they all declared, with one common conſent, 
— Craſſus, that he _ return 8 
+ if he expected to have his Depuries red. 

Cxſar informed of theſe movements by 
Craſſus, uſed his accuſtomed ſperd. Although 
he was at à great diſtance , nevertheleſs, he 
immediately gave orders to build a fleet upon. 
the Loire, and to take rowers, ſailors, and pt 
lots out of the Roman. province, He alfo 
commanded thoſe of Poitou and Saintonge, 
who continued obedient, to furniſh him with 
ſhips, after which he came with ex 
N put himſelf at the head of his army. 
His arrival did not intimidate the Tenet 
but made them endeavour to ſtrengthen them 

ſelves with a great number of Allies; and they 
ſucceeded fo well, that all the people of the 
coaſt, from Mont to the raouth of the Rhine, 


®* Thoſe of Corneal. "Ones don nr bios 

+. This name is unkmevn. preciſtiy awhere he aun: Ss 
Some ba ve thought that it bo left the tale 1 
ought to be read Lexobios, (in bel 


5 text) thofe of _ ceux. 
| | entered 
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entered into the confederation. They even 4. K 85 
brought ſuccours from Great - Britain. 
Thpeſe forces were confiderable, and might 
eaſily have increaſed by the junction of ſeveral 
other Gauliſſi people, who bore their yoke. 
with impatience, or apprehended to ſee them- 
p , 7 7 5 737 0 
 Cxfar, to reſtrain thoſe who had not yet C- 
declared themſelves, and farther; to hinder the 4&/ribate - 
| Confederates from uniting together in one# force? 
_ army; took the method of dividing his troops, 2. if 
and diſperſing them in different parts of Gaul. Cal, aid 
He ſent Labienus towards Treves with a body goes bim 
of cavalry. P. Craffus, at the head of twelve wo 

legionary cohorts, paſſed Garonne, and entered, Pen. 
into Aquitaine. Another Lieutenant- General, ; 
named Q. Titurius Sabinus, was charged with 
three legions, to give employment among them 
to the people, who inhabited the coaſts which 
we call Lower-Bretagne and of Notmandy as 

far as Lifieux, D. Brutus was named Com- 
mander of the fleet that was to fight the Ve- 
neti, and Cæſar himſelf brought againſt them 
the Iand-forces.  _* OY, 
le laid ſiege to ſeveral of their places, but 
with much pain and very little ſucceſs. The 
greateſt part of their towns were built on pro- 
montories, and points of land, whoſe foot was 
waſhed by the waters of the ſea at high tide, 
and open when it was low; Thus neither the 
{and-forces could attack theſe places under wa- 

ter for ſix hours, hor the ſhips keep before 
them, becauſe it was dry for the ſix hours | 
following. And when the Romans by immenſe 
works had raiſed dikes that might ſtay the 
flood, the Veneti retteated with all their peo- 
' A a2. | | ple, . 


it different 
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herein 
the Veneti 
are Van- 


guiſbed. 
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:ple, and all their proviſions to their ſhips, and 
went and ſhut themſelves up in another place. 
Cæſar apprehended he ſhould give himſelf 
- unneceſſary trouble, and that he could not re- 
duce the Veneti but by a naval: battle. He 
took therefore the method of waiting, for his 
fleet; and when it was arrived, the enemy did 


not delay to come out of their ports to fight. 


They had great confidence in their marine; 
and came to fall upon the Romans with two 


hundred and twenty veſſels, very well equipt, 
and built in the moſt commodious manner for 
riding at ſea, Theſe were ſhips of high ſides, 


which went with fails, and whoſe bottoms were 
yet flat enough to put them out. of danger of 


running a- ground at low water. The Ro- 


mans, on the contrary, had only gallies ſo 
low, that even the towers that they placed pr 


on them could hardly reach the fides. of 


enemies ſhips. Thus they ſuffered more from 


the darts thrown by the Gauls, and could ſcarce 


do them any damage by thoſe which they 


lanched up to them from beneath them. Their 
only reſource was to come to board them, when 


the bravery of their ſoldiers, and the number 
of their veſſels might give them the ſuperio- 
rity. To bring the combat to this point, this 
was the expedient they made uſe of. 

They had ſcythes very ſharp, and faſtened 
to long poles, with which they laid hold on 


the cordage that tied the yards to the maſts, 


then getting farther off by the help of their 
oars, they broke or cut the ropes which the 
ſcythes hung on. The yards fell; having no 


longer any fails, the Gaulifh veſſels became im- 
moveable, and it was impoſſible to work them. 


SY WO or three Roman gallies then. going round 
them, 


.Conntiivs, MARcivs, Conſuls. 
them, the Roman ſoldiers jumped into Wem a. 


on all ſides, and their valour being animated 


R. 0 
Ant: C. 56. 


by the ſight of Cæſar himſelf. and the whole 


land- army, which covered all the neighbouring 
ſhores, eaſily triumphed over the enemy, al- 
ready half vanquiſhed by the loſs they ſuſ- 


tained at the firſt onſet... A great number of 


the Gauliſh veſſels being forced in this manner. 


the others thought of betaking themſelves to 
flight, but there happened a calm all on a 
ſudden, which delivered them up to their con- 


querors. The night only ſaved ſome of them, 


all the reſt were taken by the Romans. 


Thhis battle made an end of the war, for 3 o fur-1 
the forces of the nation of the Veneti were os 
aſſembled in this fleet, They had loſt all 4/ererior, 


their youth, all who were eminent among 


Cæſar treated them with rigour, as being guilty 


of having violated the law of nations, in the 
perſons of thoſe Roman officers who has been 


ſent to them by P. Craſſus, and whom they 


had retained priſoners. He pretended, that it 


. was neceſſary to teach theſe Barbarians to re- 
ſpect thoſe who were inveſted with public 
charaters. I know not whether this was 


not a little too lofty concerning men whoſe 
commiſſion reduced them to buy corn, and 


whether the Roman pride and haughrineſs did 


not influence Cæſar too much in the judgment 
he. made and exerciſed on this occaſion. Be 


that as it may, the unhappy Veneti were the 
victims to it. All their Senators were put to 
death, and the reſt of them ſold by oy 


42 3 5 The 


anda are 


treated 
them by their rank or authority, all their ſhips. auen e 


They were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. gour. 
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. 626. The arms of Cæſar proſpered on every ſide, 
ry IN y At the ſame time that he vanquiſhed the Veneti, 
of Sabine Ti iturius Sabinus gained a great battle over the 
Ce/ars Unelli *, the Eburovices +, and the Lexovii 
Liewte- , united. The rage of the two laſt people for 
— na- the war was ſo furious, that they had maſſacred 
tions allied their Senate, for having oppoſed it. After 
te the Ver this cruel execution they joined their troops to 
n'ti. - thoſe of the Unelli, whoſe Chief Viridovix was 
acknowledged for Generaliſſimo of the army of 

the three nations. Under his command they 
marched to the Romans, and came and poſted 
themſelves within two thouſand paces of their 

camp, dared them to the combat, and every 


day reviewed their numerous troops within . 


their ſight. 

Sabinus conducted himſelf like an able and 

a prudent officer. He thought it was not pro- 
per for a ſimple Lieutenant, in the abſence of 
his General, to hazard, without neceſſity, a 
battle againſt an army much ſtronger in num- 
ber than his own. Therefore, in ſpight of the 
bravado? s of the enemies, and the diſcontent 
of his own ſoldiers, he kept himſelf cloſe in 
his camp, being glad, by this appearance of ti- 
midity, to augment the contempt that the Gauls 

| had for him. He went farther; he ſent away 
a pretended deſerter, who gave them falſe in- 
telligence, and ſaid, that Cæſar was very much 

_ embarraſſed to ſupport the war againſt the 
Veneti, and that Sabinus was the next night 
to ſteal privately out of his camp, and march 
to the ſuccour of his General. This N 
had nothing in it but what was ane en ; and, 


* The people of Cotentin. 
1 Thoſe of Eurenx. 5 4 
on 
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on the other hand, they eaſily believed de. 4 
they wiſhed. Thus the Gauls, full of joy and 
confidence, forced their Generals to lead them 
on immediately to attack the camp of the Ro- 
mans. They made proviſions of faſcines to 
fill the foſſes, and advanced as to certain victory. 

The Romans were encamped upon an emi- 
nence. Our Gauls mounted with precipitation, = 
and arrived there quite out of breath. _In an 
inſtant Sabinus cauſed all his troops to ſally 

. + out upon them at two gates at once. This 

fully was ſo briſk, that the aſſailants, fatigued 

by too rude a march, and encumbered with the 

faſcines, they brought along with them, could 

not even ſupport the firſt ſhock. They took 

to flight, leaving a great number dead upon 

the place. The Roman cavalry purſued them, 

and made an end of deſtroying this numerous 

army, in ſuch a manner that Me elcaped bur 

a very ſmall party of it. 

Ihe Gauls were as ſoon diſcouraged by dif- 

| grace, as they were ardent at firſt in under- 

taking the war. Thus this defeat totally quel- 

ed this vanquiſhed nation, and they ſubmitted ö 

themſelves to Sabinus. | 

P. Craſſus did not ſucceed leſs happily in Th Alu- | 
Aquitaine. He gained a battle, took an im- 5 jag 
reant city, and forced a camp. I will not — 4 

ſtop to give a detail of his exploits. I ſhall 

E=. obſerve, that the enemy he vanquiſhed | 

made a very fine defence, The Sotiates , g., Vol x. 

whom he attacked the firſt, had a great ſhare in B. xzziv. 

. the defeat of L. Manilius, 1 of Nar- 5 | 


* Sankn PN . the he cls name of this « an- 
eity of the Sotiates was Lei- tient people is found in the 
tours. Others think a uf. willage ſos en Bflarac. 
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bonenſian Gaul, at the time of the war of 
Sertorius. Proud of this victory, they fouglit 
againſt, Craſſus with the more courage; and af- 
ter they were vanquiſhed, they ſnut themſelves 
up in their city, where they maintained the 
ſiege with great bravery. They gave prooſs 
of their valour in ſeveral ſallies; and as they 
knew. perfectly well the uſe of mines, they 
carried ſome under the works of the beſiegers. 
All was ineffectual, and they were obliged to 
ſurrender to Craſſus, who diſarmed them. 

The defeat of the Sotiates, and the taking 


their city, was a warning to the other people 


of Aquitaine to unite themſelves againſt the 
Conqueror. They even implored the aſliſtance of 


the Spaniards their neighbours, and got ſome of 


the perſons raiſed by the great Sertorius to come 
and command them. Under theſe new chiefs, 
war was not made with the impetuoſity and 
fury commonly uſed by the Barbarians. They 


avoided coming to an engagement, and Hope 


themſelves in a camp well fortified, being will- 


ing to keep the advantage they had of making 


war in a country that was their friend, and 


upon their land, and to ruin their enemies by 
length of time, ſince they were conſtrained 
to get their 77 far off, and with much 
difficulty. This was what obliged Craſſus to 


aſſault their camp; and he would have found 


a good deal of trouble to haye forced it, if the 
rear of this camp had been guarded with care. 
But it was neglected; and Craſſus, who had 
notice of it, ſent his cavalry there with four 
cohorts of reſerve. Theſe troops entered into 


the enemies camp without reſiſtance, and thge 


Aquitani, encompaſſed behind, attacked with 
vigour before, found they were not in a condi- 
: þ 1 
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tion to defend themſelves; but were rant &% 
pieces. Of fifty thouſand, there hardly re- | 
mained the fourth part. The fruit of this 
victory was the ſubmiſſion of all the Aquitani, 
except ſome few drawn back, and hid in the 
Pyrenees. 

This was the laſt ſervice thas P. Craffas ren- 
dered Cæſar. He went afterwards to Rome, 
and even carried thither a conſiderable number 
of ſoldiers for the ſupport of Pompey and Craſ- 
ſus, in their demanding the Conſulſhip, and 
then followed his father in the unfortunate ex. 
pedition againſt the Parthiansss. 
When Cæſar had finiſhed the war Win the Cæſar un- 
1 . the ſeaſon. was far advanced : Never. dertakes to 


f "baviog neee. into the rag which wi fe Morini 
diſſipated and overcome, had not yet taken Aae 
any ſtep to ſnew their ſubmiſſion to the Ro- 37 il fop- 
mans. Cæſar, who thought he had done 10. by the 
thing (a) while: there remained any thing to #44 weg- 
do, marched againſt them to make a complete 

end of his victory. He found more difficulty 

in it than he expected. Theſe People, by 
example of others, apprehended that no Gauliſh 

army could hold out a campaign againſt the 
Romans; and as their country was all covered 

with woods and eee _—_ retired thither 

with all their effects. 

Cæſar arrived at the entrance of theſe woos, 


and began to fortify a camp. The Gauls made | 


De Morini inhabited a- 
long the ſea, between the 
Somme and the Scheld, The 
Menapii in the time of Cæſar 


. occupied thertwa banks of the 


Rhine below the place FD 
Cologn has been fince built. 

(a) Nil actum  credengs, 
dum quid ſupereſſet agen- 
dum. Lacan. II. 657. 


a ſally 
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them 
jn a battle, in which finding themſelves | 
they made to their retreats. The ardour of the 
victory made the Romans follow them thither ; 
but they found they did wrong, and in theſe 
incumbered roads they loſt ſeveral of their 
braveſt ſoldiers. 

No obſtacles could ſtop Ceſar. He reſolved 
to lay low theſe immenſe foreſts, and with the 
trees that he cut down he made a kind of ram- 
parts, placing them on both ſides his army to 
cover the flanks of it againſt the ſudden in 
curſions of the Barbarians. He had already 
cleared a very great ſpace of ground with in- 
credible diligence, and was got as far as the 
place where the enemies cattle and 
were, ſo that they were forced to plunge them- 
ſelves into foreſts that were thicker and deeper. 
But the bad weather that came on, and the 
continual rains, would not allow him to keep 
his army any longer without ſhelter. He was 
obliged to yield to neceſſity, and leave his vie- 

tory imperfect. But he ravaged the country, 
and burnt the villages and all the houſes of 
theſe unhappy people; after which he retired; 
and diſtributed his troops in winter quarters 
upon the lands of the Aulerci *, and of ne 

people newly ſubdued, 
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Gaul continues uach through neceſſ 9. he. 
_- Uſipit and the Tencteri, People of Germany 
- paſs the Rhine. Ceſar marches againſt them. 
270 - negotiation begun between 2 People and 
Ceſar, but broke off by a battle, without its 


BY? 


kenne, Liemtu, uren th 


Being clear which fide was in fault. The Ger- 
mans are. furprized by Ceſar and entirely de- 


 » feated. Cæſar reſolves to paſs the Rhine. Hig 
motives for ſo doing. The deſcription of 4 


Bridge built over the Rhine by Ceſar. His 
. exploits in Germany, reduced to a ſmall com- 
aſs. He forms ihe deen of going over into 


 Great-Britain. His bo poſ for os He pre- 
every thing for his paſſage. He departs. 

: [wy wr: on his landing, The ſubmiſſive be- 

 haviour on the fide of the Barbarians. The 


. cavalry of Ceſar cannot land. His fleet is ii! 


| ſed by the high tides. The Barbarians renew 


be war, The uſe that they made of their _ 
Chariots in battle. A treaty þetween Ceſar 


| and theſe iſlanders. Ceſar repaſſes into Gaul, 
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AVI, did: r excrcifarhs — 


and Craſſus were Confuls for the ſecond time. 


one after another, ſo many violent defeats, 
their aſtoniſhment, their diſmay, and above all 
their weakneſs from the loſſes they had fuf- 
tained, forced them to remain quiet and ſub- 


* at leaſt tor a time. Two German na · 
e tions 


accable 
— 


Attacked ſucceſſively on all ſides, undergoing ,,., 
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Abt ©. 33. tions came, as it were, to relieve them, and 
pPreſent an occaſion to Cæſar of avoiding that 

repoſe, which was inſupportable to him. 
The Uſpii © The Uſipii and Tencteri were neighbours of 
* = the Suevi, a very powerful nation who occu- 
People of pied a great part of Germany, and who were 
Germany compoſed of an hundred nations or cantons, 
po/i the from each of which there went out a thouſand 
Caf. de B. men every year to make war. The Suevi were 
G. L. IV. bad neighbours. They thought it was their 
glory to be bounded by vaſt ſolitudes, which 
might prove that a great number of People had 
not been able to ſuſtain their efforts. The 
Tencteri and the Uſipii found themſelves in 
this caſe. After having reſiſted the Suevi for 
many years, they were drove off of their lands, 
and obliged to wander here and there, for the 
ſpace of three years, through different parts of 
Germany, and at length arrived, during the 
winter of the year we are ſpeaking of, on the 
banks of the Rhine, at the place inhabited by 
the Menapii, who had hamlets and little villages 

on both ſides the river. e 
At the approach of this cloud of Germans 
(for they were not an army, but the two na- 
tions who marched in a body, men, women, 
and children, to the. number of above four 
hundred and thirty thouſand heads) thoſe of the 
| Menapii who occupied the right hand bank of 
the Rhine retired to this fide from the Gauls, 
and diſpoſed their troops to hinder the enemies 
_ paſſage. The Germans having no boats, and 
ſeeing the oppoſite bank carefully guarded, 
made uſe of this ſtratagem. They cauſed a 
report to be ſpread, that they would return to 
their own country, and they actually went three 
days march diſtance from the river. The 
ENG | '  Menapii 
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Menapii thought they were gone, and returns 4. A. R. 62. 


ed to their hamlets. But the German cavalry . C 


returning with ſpeed and having gained the 
neighbourhood of the river in one night only. 
ſurprized the too credulous Gauls, cut their 
throats, and having ſeized on their boats, paſſ- 


ed over to the other ſide, before that part of 
the Menapii which occupied it was informed 


of what had happened. The Victors remain 
ed maſters of the country, and lived there all 
the winter on the proviſions they found in it. 

As ſoon as Cæſar heard of the paſſage of the e 
Uſipii and Tencteri, he was afraid the Gauls aarebes 
would call theſe new comers to their aid, ad Eo 
that he ſhould find a war renewed. more diffi- 
cult and more dangerous than thoſe which he 
had put an end to with ſo much trouble. 
Here he accuſes us Gauls of an incredible le- 
vity. He ſays that they ſtopped travellers upon 
the main road and in the ſtreets in their towns, 
and eſpecially Merchants, whom they examin- 
ed about the countries they came from, and 


forced them to give them anſwers, upon which 


anſwers, oftenuimes no better founded than on 


uncertain reports, or dictated by a deſire; to 


Pleaſe, they took their meaſures wich regard 


to their moſt important affairs, which made 


them oftentimes repent very ſoon, when the 


event ſhewed them they had been deceived. 
The knowledge that Cæſar had of this facility 


in the Gauls to engage in any new enterprizes, 
determined him to come ſooner then ordipary 


to put himſelf at the bead of his army, that 
by his Fer he might check any projects of 


a revolt. 
Act his arrival he learnt, that, according to 
his . tome of the Gauliſn People had 


ont mb. | already 
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A. egg ready ſent intelligence to the Uſipii and the 

s Fenteri, who, in conſequence of it, had quits 
ted the banks of the Rhine, and were advanced 
to the lands of the Eburons * and of the Con- 
druſes 1, clients of thoſe of Treves. Like 
an able man, he feigned himſelf ignorant of 
that which it was not a time to puniſh, He 
called about the principal chiefs of the Gauls, 
1 to them with benevolence, and having 
emanded ſome mar of chem, marched a 

gainſt the Germans. 


2 i When he was within a few d. arch of 


them, he ſaw eoming to him Ambaſſadors 

theſe pro from. them, who ſpoke a language, in which, 
mn _ in ſpight of their haughtinefs and bravado's 
hafter the manner of the Barbarians, it was eaſy 
, to perceive ſome uneaſineſs and fear. They 
without its told him, that thoſe who ſent them had no 
being % deſign to enter into a war with the Romans; 
which fde @ that if they were attacked, they knew how 


at in 


Fault, © to defend themſelves, having learnt from 


cc their fathers never to ask quarter. That 
* neyertheleſs they were willing to pro- 
4 reſt to him that they had not entered into 
4 Gaul, but againſt their inclinations, and be- 
«cauſe they had been driven out of their own 

« country. That if the Romans would have 
« 'them for friends, the Uſipii and the Tenc- 
< teri, might not be unuſeful to them. That 
« they were ready either to accept of the lands 
« that Czar ſhould think fit to Der them, or 
to eſtabliſn themſelves upon tho fe they had 

' ©. conquered. That they did not yield in point 
of bravery to ** but the * whom the 


© Tk 
1 85 — retain 4 antient nam. 
« im- 
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& immortal Gods themſelves were not able to 
'% reſiſt ; but that there were no other people © 
« in the world whom they were not fully per- 
* ſuaded they were able to overcome.“ 
Cæſar declared plainly to them, that there 
were no lands they could hope for on this ſide 
the Rhine: But he made a propoſal to them, 
that they ſhould incorporate themſelyes with the 
Ubi, a German People, and galled, as they 
were, by the Suevi. Theſe Ubi, who at that 
time inhabited upon the right bank of the 
Rhine, had implored the aſliftance of Czar, 
and he would procure them a powerful rein- 


EK 
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forcement, without expence or trouble, by join- N 


ing the Uſipii and the Tencteri to them, This 
propoſition of the Roman General gave riſe to 
a a negotiation, during which he ſtill advanced. 
When he was within eight en Ta of 
them, a battle was given by the horſe, in 
' which eight hundred Germans defeated and put 
to flight five thouſand of the Roman cavalry. 
Among thoſe who periſhed on this occaſion, 
Cæſar particularly regretted an illuſtrious Aqui- 
tain, of very high birth, who had been made 
a citizen of Rome, as appeared by the name of 
Piſo which he bore. This brave man ſeeing 
his brother ſurrounded by the enemy, ran to 
him, and diſengaged him. But having his 
horſe wounded, was obliged to diſmount, and 
having defended himſelf valiantly a long time 
on foot, was at length overpowered by num- 
ber, and left dead on the place: His brother 
who had retreated, ſeeing what had happened 
at a diſtance, and not being able to ſurvive a 
brother he tenderly loved, and who had been 
his W e full ſpeed, and throwing 
; OY: | 
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1; himſelf in the midit of his ene was: killed 
in the ſame manner. 
This battle was of great importance by: 4 
circumſtance of its having been given at a time 
when there was a negotiation open between 
Czfar and the Germans. By whom he was en- 
gaged, and conſequently upon whom the re- 
proach of perfidy ought to fall. It is a Problem 
that labours under ſome diffieulty. Cæſar 
threw the fault upon the Barbarians; but ſeve- 
ral people were perſuaded at Rome, that it was 
he who had violated the faith of the treaty 3 and 
when they were decreeing him honours in the 


a cat ſenate for his exploits in this campaign, Cato 


gave it for his opinion, that he ſhould be de- 
Hvered up to the Germans, that he might ſuf- 


fer alone the puniſhment of his infidelity, and 
that the Commonwealth might not be anſwer- 
able for it to gods and men. 


It is difficult to decide upon a point fo ob- 


ſcure, and concerning which the — of 


Cæſar, on one ſide, leſſened the weight of his 


evidence, and where hatred and partiality, on 
the other, might carry Cato beyond due bounds. 
It is known that Cæſar was not ſcrupulous in 
acts of morality: But his proceedings were 
frank and generous, at leaſt to outward appear- 
ance; and how little ſoever he troubled himſelf 
about having truth and juſtice at the bottom of 


what he did, he always affected to make a ſhew 


of them. It muſt nevertheleſs be allowed that 
appearandes were not for him here. It is not 


probable that eight hundred horſemen ſhould 


be determined the firſt to. attack five thouſand -: 
And a ſtep of the Germans, which ſeemed-to 


prove their good faith, was that, the day after 


the 7 they ſent their deputies again to 


"OT h 
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Ceæſar, to make him their excuſes, and to con-. . 
tinue the negotiation, o. 5 


Ceæſar kept theſe Deputies priſoners, and he The Ger- 
had reaſon, if it was true, as he accuſed them, rid / 
that they came to deceive, and amuſe, hint, Cer, 
with fair ſpeeches, while their nation were com- and entire- 
mitting acts of hoſtility againſt the Romans. 5 dia, 
At the ſame time, judging that the Germans 
did not any longer fear being attacked, and 
therefore were not much upon their guard, 
while they ſent to negotiate with him, he made 
his army go out of the camp, and mareh in or- 
der of battle to the enemy. He diſpoſed his 
troops in three lines, leaving the cavalry in the 
rear, on account of the terror of which e 
thought they were not yet well recovered ſince 
their defeat. „ | 
He found things as he had foreſeen, The 
Germans were ſurprized, and had not the time 
neceſſary to put themſelves upon their defence. 
ſome were for continuing 'in the camp, and 
others for going out into the open plain. Du- 
ring this trouble and confuſion the Romans 
fell upon them, and had an eaſy conqueſt, It 
was not a battle but a rout. After ſome of the 
braveſt of them had ineffectually attempted to 
make a ſlight reſiſtance, all were put to flight, 
The women and children, who covered all the 
place, were maſſacred by the Roman. cavalry. 
The others purſued as far as the conflux of the 
Meuſe and Rhine, threw themſelves precipitate- - 
ly into thoſe rivers, and almoſt all periſhed, fo 
that of this prodigious multitude very few eſ- 
caped. The Romans did not loſe one man. 
and had but a very ſmall number wounded. . roo 99.7 
It was at that time that Ceſar reſolved to paſs the 
paſs the Rhine. He relates different motives Rhine. 
Vot. MI Bb. wh 


tives. 


— 
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maintaining, 
would be ſufficient 0 ur! Er apy ever 
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AR. 697 which determined him to it; but it may be 
ſuſpected 


that he concealed the true one, which 


was nothing but an immoderate deſire of a new 


. kind of glory, and the inclination he had to 
make a noiſe. The Rhine and Germany were 


then very little known to the Romans. It was 
therefore a ſingular and very ſhining honour 
to be the firſt who paſſed that great river, and 

carried terror into a barbarous country, with 


which Rome had almoſt never had * com- 


merce till that tine. 
The reaſons alledged b Hebe a are pen 


| leſs not altogether void of ſolidity. The firſt, 


and, according to him, the moſt juſt, was, that 
ſeeing the Germans ſo eaſily brought them- 
ſelves to paſs the Rhine, and come into Gaul, 
he was glad to let them know, that they might 


alſo fear to ſee the enemy in their territories. 


Moreover the cavalry of the Uſipii and Tenc- 


teri, who were not found in the battle, becauſe 


they had been ſent ſeveral days defore on the 
other ſide the Meuſe to plunder the country, 
and bring away forage, had retreated after the 
victory of Cæſar, beyond the Rhine among 
the Sicambri: And the Victor having demand- 
ed that theſe fugitives ſhould be delivered up 


ctdo him, the Sicambri anſwered that the Rhine 


bounded the Roman Dominions, and that if 


the Romans pretended to prohibit the 


of the Germanic. nations, they ought to ſub- 
mit to the ſame law, and not to arrogate to 


themſelves any right or authority beyond that 


„ the Ubii, continually harraſſed 
, defired Ceſar to ſhew himſelf 
that that ſtep alone 


river. 
by the 
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| after I They even offered the Romays boars to Jr . 


tranſport their Legions. 

Cæſar thought he ought not to accept the 
offer of the Ubii. He looked upon it that 
there was neither ſafety nor dignity, for him- 
ſelf and the Roman army to paſs in boats. The 
building a bridge on a hed ſo rapid, ſo wide 


and ſo deep, (for it was below the place where 
Cologn is Wall that he prepared to dae it) 


Was, without doubt, a work of * di 
But Cæſar, accuſtomed to vanqu 
attempted the undertaking, 25 ſucceeded in it. 


'T ſhall here inſert the deſcription which he Nr de- 
5 gives of this bridge, only adding ſome circum-/#! 


nces which he has left to be ſupplied ; but; 


ſh all obſtacles, | 
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which to me ſeem to be neceſſary ec airciſſments. 4 Rhine 


If T am miſtaken in any thing, I hope I ſhall Cr. 
be excuſed as a writer obliged by the neceſſity 


of his ſubje& to ſpeak of matters widely dif- 
tant from his profeſſion ; but at the ſame time 


very willing to correct himſelf, if the maſters of 


the art will vouchſafe to point out his errors. 
There were joined together ſtakes in pairs, 
| at the diſtance of two feet from one another, 


each a feot and a half thick, and of a length- 


proportioned to the depth of the river, and after 
they were ſharpened at the ends, and perhaps 


armed with tron, when they went down into 


the water with machines, afterwards they were 


- drove in with ſtrokes of the rammer, not per- 


pendicularly, but inclined according to the di- 


rection of the river. Over-againſt theſe two 
ke, ſtakes, and below them, at the diſtance of forty 


feet, were drove in two others in like manner, 
which faced the firſt; and were inclined in one 


ſenſe contrary to the current of the river. Theſe 
5 dn each — WAY were 


b 2 | * 8 
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A. R. 69 ;7-kept firm by a large | 


8 55 to the other, and which being two feet in 


eee Lacs, Conſuls U. 
eam, extended from one 


thickneſs, exactly filled the interval of the two 
ſtakes, and had for ſupport the piece of wood 
that joined them. The heads of this beam were 
confined and made faſt on each ſide, by large 


pegs or pins of iron, one on in the inſide and 
the other without, ſo that the two piles could 


not be drawn together, and the two iron pins 9 
which faſtened the beam to each pile mutually 


reſiſting one another, the building was ſo firm 


that by the laws of nature, the more rapid the 
river became, the more ſolidity the work gain- 


ed. This is what I think the moſt difficult ta 


comprehend of any part of the deſcription. I 
muſt even confeſs that there is nothing that I 
can imagine, which fully fatisfies me; there- 
fore I leave this problem to be ſolved by thoſe 
who are more able than myſelf. Beſides the 


difficulty of the thing in itſelf, there ſeems more - 


over to be a contradiction between what Cæſar 


| fays here, and the precaution with which. he 


ſpeaks afterwards of fixing buttreſſes to ſupport 
the bridge againſt the violence of the flood. 
This precaution ſeems ſuperfluous, if the rapi- 


dity of the river augmented the ſolidity of the 


work, After this firſt row, another was fixed. 
at ſome diſtance ; and afterwards upon the 
beams, which were laid along according to the, 
current of the ſtream, were laid acroſs poles, 
hurdles, and without doubt earth and turfs, to 
form a ſolid and continued floor. Below the 
bridge other Cakes were ſunk in the form of 
„ e 


V, text has it, to- nobich may give room for an . 
wards the lower part of the interpretation different from 
| nirer, 8 vogur expreſſion, and that aubich I have 28. 8 
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9 which ſupported the bridge againſt 4 My. ts 


the violence of the water, and above at ſome 


diſtance, there were others to ſerve: for a de- 


fence. So that if the barbarians let looſe trunks 


of trees, or boats to overthrow the works, this 
paliſade ſhould ſtop the effect, and. {rnd 


their damaging the bridge. 

The fpeed with which ſo great a work was 
executed was not leſs. worthy of admiration, 
than the work itſelf, It was compleated in ten 


days, reckoning from that in which they began 
to bring the timber to the banks of the river. 
Cæſar having left a conſiderable body of troops 


at the head of the bridge on each ſide, entered 
into the territories of the Sicambri. ; 


- His exploits in Germany may be reduced to His ex- 
a narrow. compaſs, He received there the de- %% i 


puties of ſome people who deſired peace and 
friendſhip with him, which he granted them, 


Germany 
reduced 0 


a narrow 


after exacting hoſtages from them. The Si- compojs. 


cambri retired into the deſerts and foreſts; he 


ravaged their country, burnt their houſes, and 


cut down their corn. The Suevi had done as 


much as the Sicambri with this difference, that, 
after they had put their wives, and children, 


and all that they poſſeſſed in fafety, they aſ- 
ſembled together, in the heart of the country, 
all that made the ſtrength of the nation, that 


is to fay, thoſe who were in a condition to bear 


arms; and there they waited for the Roman 


army, reſolved to give them a good reception. 
Cæſar did not think proper to go and attack 
chem. He pretended, that he had anſwered all 


One may ee "the Hades where they inclined to that, 
bere ſpoken of, as placed be» they might ſerve as a fore 


fore the laſt row of 2 and wall to break the farce of the 
/apperting them on the 1 ſtream. © 


b 3 1 5 the 


A.R 697: the different views he had in paſſing the Rhine, 
At. S. 55 ſince he had ſpread the e bn name in 
Germany, had revenged himſelf of the Sicam- 
bri, and delivered the Ubii from the oppref- 
fion of the Suevi. Therefore he continued 
but eighteen days on the other ſide the river, 

after which he repaſſed it, and broke down his 

bridge, gained from his enterprize the frivolous 
glory of having done that which no. Roman 

_ "©  gyer attempted berore him... 

He forms His taſte for things that made a noiſe. in- 
- _ ſpired him immediately after with ar el e 
ever into ject of the fame kind as the preceding, of 


Great- as little uſe. This was the going over into 


Britain. Great- Britain, and carrying the war into a new 
world; for it was upon this foot, that Great- - 
Britain, was then regarded, fo little known at 
that time, that many yet doubted whether it 


was an Iſland or not, and, according td Taci- 


tus, there was no certainty of it till above an 
hundred 78 after, when the Roman fleet, by 
order of Agricola, went round it. Cæſar, 
nevertheleſs, every where ſpeaks of it as an 
Iſland; and ſuch alſo is the language and opi- 
nion of Strabo, an able and judicious Geogra- 
pher, who wrote in the beginning of the reigg 
of Tiberius. | 5 n Fi 

His m- Cæſar coloured the ambition which carri 
gives for it. him into Great-Britain under the pretext ot 
juſtice and utility. He ſaid that the Britons 
had almoſt always ſent ſuccours to the Gauls in 
their wars againſt the Romans; and he added, 
that it would be very advantagious to him to 
know the ports and coaſts of this iſland, the 
manners of the inhabitants, and their method 
of fighting. Now, this was what he could not 
do, without going over thither himſelf. = 
25 Sine n * 


tivity. He came therefore with all ſpeed into 
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e had no knowledge of it, but what 4. — 7 
was very confuſed, becauſe there were only © 
their Merchants who made any voyages thither, 
and they did not 2 far into the coun- 
try, ſo that they had no preciſe idea but of the 
ports wherein they carried on their trade. I know 
not of what utility to Cæſar the knowledge 
could be, that he deſired to gain of all that re- 

garded Great- Britain, if he had not in his mind 
= deſign of one day making the conqueſt of 
it; but the Gauls at the pre ent gave: bin 1 
leiſure to do it. 
I 0o theſe motives Suetonzus adds one very Saet. Czl. 
frivolous; which was the paſſion he had for the 47* 
pearls. produced in the Britiſh - ocean. The 
extravagant luxury of Cæſʒqar might e 
uch a ſuſpicion; but on all accounts he was 
much deceived in ſuch an attempt. Theſe 
pearls are dark and cloudy, and do not at all | 
come near to that fine water which ſets a value Tacit. 
upon thoſe of the eaſt. 5 8 

The ſeaſon was already far advanced, when He pre · 
Cæſar formed the project we are {| peaking of. — oo 
This was a new ſpur added to his natural ac- , fag: 
the country of the Morini, from whence he 
knew.the paſſage was the ſhorteſt to go over 
to Great · Britain. He. got together all the veſ- 
ſels that was poſſible from the neighbouring 
countries, and ſent the fleet that he had cauſed 
to be built the year. before for the war againſt - 
the Veneti. As he had not leſs foreſight chan 
vivacity and fire, he endeavoured to inform 
himſelf of. every thing of-importance concern- 
ing the country he prepared to enter; and but 
little ſatisfied with the lights that he could ob- 
tain from the Gauls, he ſent a Roman Officer, 
"IH EE named 


5 


376 * PomPervs, Lrexnivs, Conſuls II. 
4-8; 697-named C. Voluſchus, "With a man ef war," to 
8 iſit the coaſts of Great-Britain, and afterwatds 
to come himſelf and make a report of all he 
had ſeen and obſerved. Voluſenus was five 
days at ſea, and not daring to go aſhore in any 
place, he could only give an account of the 
outward parts and approaches to the iſland, 

In the mean time, a rumour of Cæſar's de- 
ſign had ſpread itſelf in Great-Britain, and 
giving an alarm, ſeveral people ſent him De- 
puties, to make their ſubmiſſion, and offered 
to give him hoſtages. Cæſar was of opinion 
that he ſhould make his advantage of this fa- 
vourable diſpoſition ; he anſwered the Deputies 

| : of the Barbarians gracioufly, and ſent them 
5 back into their country, accompanied by Co- 
| mius the Arteſian, whom he had made King 
of his nation, and in whom he had at that time 
much confidence. This Comius, whoſe name 
was known and conſidered in Great- Britain, 
had orders to go through the different People, 
to exhort them to acknowledge the Roman 
Empire, and to declare the approaching arrival 
o Claro 25 e 
The care of getting together the fleet kept 
Cæſar ſome time in the country of the Morini. 
His preſence was not ineffectual. This nation 
had always hitherto obſtinately refuſed to fub- 
mit themſelves. Now the greateſt part of the 
Cantons that compoſed it, came by their De- 
puties to aſk pardon for what was paſt, and 
declared that they would obey him in all that 
he ſhould order for the time to come. No- 
thing could have happened to him more à pro- 
pos. Charmed with not leaving behind him 
any ſubject of uneaſineſs while he ſhould be in 
Great-Britain, he received the ſubmiſſion' of the 
„ 5 Morini, 


air We, conſuls 
Morini, and contented himſelf vith ed 55 R-6 
| from them many hoſtages. - 
The fleet of Erber — in N veſſas, 8 
as he called them, that is to ſay, Gallies armed 
for war, and in ſhips of burthen that went with 
fails. He embarked two Legions upon fourſcore 
| ſhips of burthen; but he does not tell us what 
number of troops went on board the gallies, 
which he diſtributed in ſquadrons under the 
command of the Quæſtor, and of his Lieu- 
tenant Generals. For tranſporting the cavalry 
he deſtinated eighteen ige ar burthen, which 
were detained by the wind in a part ſituated 
eight thouſand paces above that Where he ap- 
peared himſelf,” He does not name here either 
one or the other of theſe ports: But if that 
from whence he departed this year was Port 
Itius, where he embarked the year following 
to make the ſame voyage, the lower port ſeems 
to be Wiſſan, and the upper Calais. At his 
embarking himſelf he left a Lientenant-Gene- 
ral with troops to guard the port ; and he ſent 


the reſt of his army under the command ß 


two other Lieutenant Generals, Titurius Sabi- 
nus, and Aurunculeius Cotta, into the Cantons 
of the Morini, who had not yet ſubmitted, 
| and upon the lands of the Menapii. © 
All the diſpoſitions being made, Cæſar took 
the advantage of a favourable wind to go out 
of the port. He went away about midnight, 
and fent his cavalry to embark at another port, 
with orders to follow immediately : But he was 
very ill obeyed in this part of his commands. 
As to himſelk, rowing at the head of his ny | 


e thi is probable in it ee it out 
babe. "Book IV. P- * hy | pt 1 
1 15 | he 
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693: he began to ſee land towards the fourth hour 
8. 55. of the day. The ſhore that he diſcovered. wa 


not proper for a deſcent. It vas commanded 


by downs from the top of which darts might 


be thrown to the very edge of the water, and 

all theſe downs were covered with troops of 
Barbarians. He therefore ordered his people 
to drop anchor, and wait till all the other ſhips 
ſhould join them, At the ninth hour, aſſiſted 


at the ſame time, by wind and tide, he ad- 


vanced eight thouſand paces farther, and found 
N and even ſhore where he reſolved to 


| The Barbarians had not loſt ſight of the 
Roman fleet, and having ſent their cavalry be- 
fore and their chariots (for chariots were in uſe 


among them in their battles), they brought their 


—— with all the haue 94 
time enough to oppoſe the landing, with all 
their forces. The Roman veſſels drew too 
much water for them to be able to approach 
the ſhore, ſo that the ſoldiers were to 1 
themſelves into the water. It may be eaſil 

conceived, how much troops heavily — 
accuſtomed to fight upon firm and ſolid 
land, and who were not uſed to places where 
there were waters of any depth, had a diſad- 
vantage againſt the = briſk Barbarians 
encumbered with nothing, and who knew the 
places perfectly well. 

Their courage began to fail the Romans, 
The perſon who bore the eagle of the tenth 
Legion re-animated them. As he ſaw his com- 


rades dared not throw themſelves into the water, 


the depth of which diſmayed them. Follow 
me, cried he to them, if you would not baue 
this 2 fall into the bands of the rw. 

8 n 
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ignominy overcame that of the danger, 


— all the others followed. At the ſame time 
Ceſar filled the ſkiffs and light frigates with 


ſoldiers to go d ches ue fought in the 
water, and moreover what principally contrj- 
buted to the ſucceſs of this deſcent, was' that 


be ordered the gallies to make a motion to 
take the enemy in flank, and caſt upon them 


a ſhower of darts with machines in uſe among 
the Romans, but entirely unknown to theſe 


Iſlanders; fo that befides the number of men 
they loſt, the very ſight of theſe ſtrange ma- 
.chines ſtruck them with a horrible fear. At 


length, after many-pains and dangers, the Ro- 
mans gained the ſhore ; and as ſoon as they 


had ſet cheir feet on land; they puſhed the 


Barbarians ſo yigorouſly, that — abſolutely 
diſperſed them: But as Czefar's cavalry was not 
yet arrived, it was impoſſible to purſue them. 


ronouncing theſe words, he jumped him- be 
the firſt out of the veſſel, The E of 


* 


he Barbarians were eaſily difcouraged. z. fb. 
T hus theſe ſame People, who came with ſo mifrue be- 
much vigour to oppoſe the deſcent of the Ro- on 
man army, not being able to ſucceed in * = 


ſent Deputies to Ceſar, who were ordered wan. 


make all manner of proteſtations of ſubmiſſion 
and obedience. They reſtored to him alſo 
Comius King of the Arteſians, whom they had 


kept priſoner. Cæſar heard them with mild- 


neſs, and required hoſtages of them. Every 


thing ſeemed to be in the way to peace and a 


cement. But it was fear alone that 
guided theſe Barbarians; and an opportunity 
preſenting itſelf to contravene their engage- 


ments, and to renew e war, POT wore not 


ke lp. 
The 
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380 Pomyzrvs, Licinrvs, Conſuls II. 
2 697- The fourth day after Cæſar's arrival in 
ſes} Great-Britain, they perceived from the camp 
5 Ce- the eighteen ſhips of burthen which brought 
far cannt the cavalry. ' But a furious tempeſt aroſe at that 
inſtant, which diſperſed a part of them in the 
Channel, where they run very great danger, 
R and. found themſelves happy to be able to gain 
the terra firma. eee ee e, 
His feet is The night of this ſame day it was full moon, 
ill ved by and approaching the. Equinox. The concur- 
che high rence of theſe two / circumſtances produced 
very high tides. _ Cæſar knew nothing of this, 
and had taken no precaution againſt a danger 
that he was ignorant of. Thus, both the gal- 
lies, that were dry upon the ſhore, and the 
tranſports, that were at anchor, were raiſed 
up, toſſed about, and beat to pieces by the 
waves, without there being a poſſibility to ap- 
ply any remedy to ſo great an evil. This ac- 
cident threw Cæſar into great perplexity. His 
return became, as it were, impoſſible, ſince he 
had no other ſhips than thoſe which had been 
lately ſo ill treated, and which wanted every 
thing neceſſary to refit them. On the other 
hand, having reckoned to winter in Gaul, he 
had brought with him neither baggage, nor 
ſufficient proviſions of corn. 
The Bar- The Barbarians ſeeing their enemies with- 
barians re- Out ſhips, without proviſions, and without ca- 
new the yalry, conceived the hope of exterminating 
er, them, and making the Romans for ever lay 
aſide thoughts of entering into their Iſland. 
Beſides, they judged of the ſmall number of 
Cæſar's troops, by the little ſpace of ground 
his camp took up; and although this was not 
a certain ſign, becauſe the Roman army, as 1 
have already ſaid, had no baggage, yet they 
p | were 


Ponurzius, Licrnrvs Conſuls II. | 
were not much deceived, and they really hay; 24 
ſuperiority in numbers. They beg 
0 — to league anew, and gather toę 8 p 
_ privately. in bodies of troops, een their 
deſign, by not declaring themſelves openly ; 
but Waiting for a favourable moment, to ſur- $. 
prize the pe N and folk upon them with ad: 
vantage. 8 


But Gæſar was not an enemy to by hs Gin 7 8 


| prized, - The ſituation in which he was, made 
him foretel what the Barbarians ought to think 
and do; and as they gave over ſending him 
hoſtages, the proof of their revolt was plain. 
Therefore' he prepared himſelf for the event. 


He ſent every day to cut corn in the fields, 


and made ſtores of it in his camp. He ſacri- 
ficed the ſhips that were the moſt damaged, 
and took the timber and the iron of them to 
refit thoſe that were the leaſt ſo, cauſing other 
materials and inſtruments neceſſary for the work 
to be brought from the terra firma. By theſe 
means he made up the Joſs of twelve ſhi 
and put the reſt in a condition to keep at ſea. 
In the mean time, the Barbarians found the 
opportunity. they ſought. They had obſerved, 
that all the country about being reaped, there 
remained but one place, where the Romans 
could come to cut corn. They poſted them- 
ſelves i in the neighbourhood, lying in ambuſh 
in a foreſt ; and Cæſar, as they had foreſeen, 
having ſent the ſeventh legion into the quarter 
that they encompaſſed, while the Roman ſol- 
diers diſperſed themſelves on the plain, wit 


only ſickles in their hands Inſtead of ſwords, _ 
and- thought of nothing but reaping of corn, 


the Barbarians ſallied briſkly from their coverts, 
Attacked the —_ killed ſome of them, 
121 and 


4K. 697-and brought trouble and confuſion among the 
L feſt. They even undertook to hem them in, 
by extending their chariots of war about them. 


Fonpktus, Licixius, Contals anfal II. 
the 


This was the manner of their. Hl cha- 
807 0. their * 4 

ey began wi ving them with Jnpe- | 
tuoſity quite croſs. the ranks of the enemy 
and when they had penetrated into the inter- 


vals, they jumped upon the ground and fought 


on foot. During this time the equerries went 


at a little diſtance, but were always near enough 


to take up their maſters, if they ſaw them — 


much preſſed. Cæſar, it ſeems; did not def 
this manner of fighting, which united, he Fr 
the lightneſs of the horſemen with the ſtability 
of the foot. For the reſt, they had a fur- 
prizing addreſs and agility, accuſtomed by long 
uſe, either to ſtop their horſes goin mo —— 
ſteep road full ſpeed, or to turn 
they wanted ſpace. They were —— ſeen 
getting out of the chariots ſliding along the 
beam, and poſting themſelves at the end of it, 


| then in an inſtant regaining their charioty a 


| appearing in their ſeats. 
The Roman legion thus aſſailed could not 


have ſaved itſelf, if ſuccour had not come to 
it. But the advanced guard of the camp ob- 

ferving a cloud of duſt on the ſide where they 
knew it went, they gave notice of it to Cæſar, 
who loſt not a moment. He took with him 
immediately the two cohorts which were the 


guard, and after having ordered two others to 


arm themſelves with ſpeed 


replace them, and all the reſt of the troops to 
and follow him; he 
marched to the place where the battle was 
ſought. He found his people in bad order, 
and very much troubled to defend — 


88 
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the rage of the enemy, and re- animated the 
courage of the Romans. Nevertheleſs, he did 


not judge it proper to provoke: the Barbarians - 


383 
| His: preſence- re eſtabliſhed every thingy eke n 
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roo far, and contented himſelf to catty his I6@ = _ | 


back to the camp. 


FFF 
attack him there at the end of a few days, du- 
ring which they had ſtrengthened and increaſed -_ 


their troops. Cæſar, who had no cavalry; ſaw 
very well that he could not gain an advantage 


over them altogether deeiſive! However, ne 
to refuſe the combat, but en- 


was not willing 


deavoured to àid himſelf by thirty horſemen 


| char Comius the Arteſia had brought with him, 


and went out of his intrenchments to give bat- 
tle. The event was as he had foreſeen. ' The 


enemy fled, but with very little loſs. The Ro- 


mans only laid every thing waſte in the places 
about, and burnt ſome of their villages. 


This was enough to determine the Barbari- A rear 


ans to renew the negotiation which they pen 


broken off. On the ſame dzy Cæſar faw the g, r. 


Deputies arrive, who came to demand peace of e 
him. This was what he deſired. He feared Cr re- 


* inis 


the approach of the equinox, the time whenf; 


the ſea grows outragious, and his ſhips were 
not in a condition to reſiſt a ſtorm. He there 


fore laid hold of the opportunity to retreat with 
| honour, by ordering them to furniſh him with 


a number of hoſtages double to that he had ſti- 


ee for the firſt time, and that they ſhould 
ring them to him in Gaul. The Manders i ima- 


gined that they ſhould be the maſters of the 


execution of ſuch a treaty. They promiſed 


every thing to get theſe troubleſome ſtrangers 
out 0k their . e on it lide, were 
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ene treaty was concluded, Cæſar made ready in 
| |. Aung — and went back into Gaul. 


PouÞervs, Lacrwwvs, Cone 
deſirous to go away. Immediately: after 


me cantons of the Morini and Menapii, 


Kill perſiſted in their obſtinacy, and refuſed. to 


acknowledge the Romans for maſters. Ceſar 


ordered them to be attacked by his Lieutenants, 


who could not yet make an end of ſubduing 
them. He cfiabliſhed all his winter · quarte in 


the country of the Belgæ, and received their 


from two of the people with whom he 


hoſtages 
bad made war in Great - Britain. All the others 


made no account of their engage 


Cic ad 
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ments. And 
this was all the fruit that Cæſar had from an ex- 
pedition, which was hazardous, and wherein he 
riſqued a 

far all the Magd was at that time very poor, 
without gold or ſilver ; and all the bocty he 
could hope for, were groſs and brutal priſpners. 
For an object ſo ſmall did he — himſelf, 


as we have ſeen, to dangers as great as ever he 


ran in his life. Nevertheleſs, he made à great 
vaunting of the advantages he had obtained in 
Ad country, and over a people, the exiſtence of 
whom was ſcarce knoyn before him; and the 


noiſe of it was ſo great in Rome, that they 


decred in honour of him, thankſ ning os 
eee ee 97 1 . 
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great deal more than he could gain 


